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HISTOEY’OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION L 

EARLY HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

India is bounded on the north and the east by the Hunale^a 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Capo 
Comorin is 1900 xik3$b ; its breadth from Kurra- aaddivisions 
chee in Sinde to Sudiya in Assaifl, 1500 miles. *^1"^*“* 
The superficial area is 1*,287,000 mUes, and the popula¬ 
tion under British and native rule is now estimated at 
240,000,000. It is crossed from ehst to west by the Vindhya 
chain of mountains, at the base of whichtflows the Nerbndoa. 
The country to the north of this river is generally desig¬ 
nated Hindostan, and that to the south the Deooan. 
Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus on one 
bide, and of the Ganges on the other, with the great sandy 
desert on the west, and an elevated tract now called 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary 
a chain of mountains running parallel with the Yindhya, 
to the south of which stretches a table-land of triangolar 
form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the westerfi 
ghgnts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor ^titnde, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
and the sea lies a narrow belt of land which rune round 
the whoie peninsula. ♦ 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 
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tlie Mahoniedaiis. The notices of the earliest period can 
Early history ^ gleaned from the two* great ^ics, which 
»nd chroDo- Were composed ten or twelve centnries after the 
logy. events which they celebrate, and are so overlaid 
with the vagaries of an oriental imagination that it is diffi> 
cult to extract a few grains of truth from a vast mass of 
fable. Between the era of the Muhabharut and the 
Bamaynn and the arrival of the Musulmans, the rise and 
fall of dyniisties is to ‘be traced exclusively from coins and 
inscriptions, through the researches of antiquarians, whose 
conjectures diffen so widely from each other that their 
theories cannot as yet be accepted with implicit confidence. 
The chronology of the Hindoos consists of astronomical 
periods, and the successive ages of the world are^ade to 
correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, 
and are divided into four periods. The first, or joog, 
is therefore, said to have extended to 1,728,000 years ; the 
second, or treta joog, to 1,290,000 ; the third, or 
joog, to 864,000 ; and the fourth, lor joog,i8 predicted 

to last 432,000 years ; of which 4500 have already expired. 
The peiiods of the first three joogs may therefore be dis¬ 
missed as altogether imaginary, while the commencement 
of the fourth, or present ago, corresponding, as it does to a 
certain extent, with the authenticated eras of other nations, 

^ is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhabitants of India there is not the 
faintest record. To dfstinguish them from their Aryan 
Thoiibori- couquerors it is usual to designate them Tura- 
nians, who came from across the Indus. By 
invaaion. Hindoo writers they are described as rakshusus, 
UBOors, pisaohes, hobgoblins and monsters, and it is there¬ 
fore natural to suppose that they must have oflFered a stem 
resistance to the invaders. Some of them doubtless made 
their submission, and it is conjectured that they may have 
formed the basis of the soodra, or servile caste, which was 
probably recruited also from the issue .of intercourse with 
the victors. But the great body of them retreated to the. 
forests of the Sone, the Nerbudda, and the Muhanudee, 
and to the hills of Sirgooja and Ohota Kag^re, and they 
aii^e identified with the Bheels, the Meenas, the Coles, the 
Santals, the Gonds, and other tribes. In those inacces¬ 
sible fastnesses they have continued to maintain their 
primitive barbarism of habits, their language, and their 
£rude religious observances, with little change am^st the 
revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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At t^o present tiipe they are supposed to number 12,000^000. 
The ‘ fair^mplexioned Aryans,' the ancestors of the present 
Hindoo communities, ere believed to have emigrate in a 
remote age from soma undefined region in Central Asia, 
from “which other tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Europe, laid the foundation of its present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them are derived from the 
Vedns, the most ancient and sacreiiof the Hindoo writings, 
and more especially from the Rig Vedu, which, however, 
consists chiefly of the hyfnna and invocations which were 
trajditionally handed down. From them wo gather that 
the original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Coosh and the 
Indus in search of a settlement, bringing with thorn their 
own language, the Sanscrit, and settled in the Punjab, the 
cradle of Hindooism. They were devoted to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of the 
firmament, as the sovereign of the gods, and inferior deities 
as the personification of the powers of nature, l^hoy do 
not appear to have had either idols or temples, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

The age of the Vedns was succeeded by what has beea 
termed the heroic age, when the Aryans extended jdieir 
conquests beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, nisoof Brah- 
and, exjMuiding to the south and the oast, estab- minism. 
lished kingdoms at Hustinapore, at Onde, and at Mithilar. 
under two djrnasties, which are distinguished as the solar 
and lunar races. It is to this period that the memorable 
events celebrated in the Muhabhamt and the Ramayun 
belong. The Aryan conquerors were of the military caste 
of kshetriyus, and the brahmins served them as sacrificial < 
priests. It has been conjectured that this age of conquest 
and progression was favourable to the growth ©f brahmin- 
ism, and that to it belongs the large pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduction of animal sacrifices. The brahmins gradually 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
their yoke, and assumed not only supremacy over rajas and 
princes, like Pope Hildebrand, but represented even the 
deities of the Vedic Aryans as subordinate to them. ' * 

• Of the events of the heroic age, only two have been res- ^ 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Muba> 
bharot and ihe Ramayun. These are, the great thc Mnh^ 
war ctf the two branches of the lunar race, and ' 

the expedition of Ramn, a. sovereign of the solar race to 

B 2 
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tlxe Dficoan.and Ceylon. The scene' of wi^are in the 
Mobabhornt lies in the neighbourhood of Delhi ^while the 
kingdom o£ Eamn lay farther south; and it is natural to 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point of time. 

,,.c. The story of the Muhabharut runs thus: The city of ^ 
1400 Hustinapore, about sixty miles distant from Delhi, was 
governed by the king Fandoo, who in a hunting excursion 
wounded two deer with his'arrows, on which they as¬ 
sumed their natural shape, and sprang up as a brahmin 
and his wife. The brahmin inflicted a curse on him, ui‘ 
which he died soon after, leaving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. The blind brother of Fandoo, 
Dhriturastu, was then placed on the throne, and his wife 
gave birth to a progeny of sons, who are called the 
Kooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, but a feeling of jealousy arose between Yoo- 
disteer, the eldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryudhun, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of the former to a city, usually identified with Alla¬ 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction of 
.their relatives, and they were fain to escape to the jungle. 

' At this period the raja of Punchalu, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed his daughter Dnipudee to perform 
the swuyumhmi, that is, to make choice of a husband for 
Jierself; and he proclaimed a great tournament, not differ¬ 
ing greatly from the tournaments of tlie middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was fiifcd in the ground, on the top of 
wliioh was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever succeeded in 
directing the arrow through the wheel and piercing the 
eye of the fish, should win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered with the pavilions of noble and princely suitors 
and their splendid equipages and retinue; and, among 
tliem appeared the five Fandoo^ in the humble guise of 
brahmins. One of them, Uijoon, with his bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,’ pierced the eye of the fish, and DrupudeC throw the 
garland round his neck and led him away. Her father, ■ 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was overjoyed when he dis¬ 
covered that the victor was of the noble race of thff kshe- 
triyus. In accordanee with the practice of pol 3 m'ndiy 
* which appears to have been prevalent at the time, she be¬ 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

*The Pandoos returned to Hustinapore in triumph, 
and the blind old* king offered to divide bis kingdi^n 
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boWeen ibem and bis own fbmily, and tbey prooeedod to 
the site oi the present Deihi, and h&ving over- ^ebaMeot 
come the aborigmal inhabitants erected the 
city of Indrapmstha. They were snocessftd in “ '* 

. extending their tenitoiy and popular in governing it, and 
Yoodistheer, in the pride of his heart, deteomiued to offer a 
royal saorifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryn* 
dhnn, the eldest son of the kin^, envious of the glory ac¬ 
quired by his cousin, invited hm to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and thb vice of the kshetriyus. In an 
evil hour Yoodistheer accepted the challenge, and staked in 
Sttooession, his kingdom, his brothers, himself, and his wife, 
and lost them all. The condition of ihe game was that the 
losing^arty should go into exile in the country for twelve 
years and for one year in the city. The Pandoos submitted 
to t^s injunction, and having wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hermitages of the holy 
sages, determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of the kingdom. Dooryudhun haughtily refused their 
request, and they resolved to assert their right by arms. 
The contest was one between cousins for the possession of a 
quantity of land, which, since their capitals lay within |pxty 
miles of each, must have been of very limited extent, but 
the poet has given loose to his imagination., and princes from 
the remotest parts of India, from regions then unknown to 
the Aryans, are brought upon IjJiD field, and the number 
said to have been engaged exceeds in number all the 
present inhabitants of'the globe; the chariots and ele^ 
phants are reckoned by millions ; the plain overflows with 
rivers of blood, and whole armies are destroyed by a single 
talismanic .weapon. The battle doubtless form^ one of 
the most memorable events of that early pm'iod of society, 
and it was preserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
epic poem of a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
Vyasu. The conflict, which is said to have raged for eigh- 
tera days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. yoodis¬ 
theer was installed raja at Hustinapore, and celebrated his 
victory by the proud sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of 
universal sovereignty. He and his brothers and tfieir 
•ommon wife eventually assumed the character of devotees^ 
and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Muhabharut' was Erisbntl, toe soto of a cowherd, who 
esfcabfished bis kingdom at Dwarka, on toe western cowt, 
married 16,000 wives, and was slain at* too fountain of the 
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lotus by the irrepressible Bheels. He ,was d^^Red.after 
bis death, and pished second in the Hindoo triad of the 
brahminical theogony, which was not completely organised 
till centuries after the events of the Muhabhamt. The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when his worship 
was introduced, with those transactions which were among 
the most cherished recollections of the Aryan race, as an 
incarnation of the deityi 

Between the events commemorated in the Muhabhamt 
and the Bamayun the Aryans wduld appear to have burst 
The the boundary of their original settlement and cx- 
Bemayun. tended their conquests to the south and the oast, 
B.Ci and to have established two kingdoms, the one at Uypdhyu, 
1200 or Oude, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
of distinction the solar race. The order of events in the 
Ramayun may be thus epitomized;—Ramu, the hero ^the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the eldest of 
the four sons of Dushuruthu, the king of Oude. Junuka, 
the sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom of Mithila, had 
a beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom he promised to bestow 
on the prince who could bend the bow with which the god 
See^a had destroyed the other gods, and which wa,a pre¬ 
served as an heirloom in the royal armoury. Ramu broke 
the bow in the midst and won the princess. The marriage 
...eeremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Ramu rejurned to Oude, and wa.s ap¬ 
pointed heir apparent; but the raja's second wife, who had 
gained his affection by her beauty; was anxious to obtain 
the throne for her own son, Bharatu, and persuaded her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Ramu. 
On tlie morning fixed for his installation hp was con¬ 
strained to quit the royal palace with his wife and his 
brother Lukslirnunu, and he proceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Nassik on the Godavery, where he erected a hnt. The 
sister of Ravunu, the king of Lunka, or •Ceylon, called also 
Taprobane, or the island of Ravunn, passing by the bower, 
was struck with the beauty of Ramu, and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to desert Seeta, and marry her. Her offers 
were rejected with scorn, when she rushed upou Seeta and 
^threatened to devour her, on which LuksWunu, at the 
request of Ramu, cut off her ears and nose. She returned 
t(L Ceylon, and in revenge fot the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to cany off the lovely Seeta* Ra- 
vonu, described as U monster with ten heads and twenty 
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arms, assn^ied the. form of a mendicant and appeared before 
the hermitage, and having caused his'brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothers after him, seized 
upon Seeta and carried her off through the air in his 
I chariot to Cejlon. Bamn having discovered the place of 
her concealment, assembled an army of the wild inhabitants 
of the south, probably the aborigines, poetically described as 
bears and monkeys, under their sovereign Soogreevu, and 
his general Hunooman, subsequently deified as the groat 
baboon, and proceeded td the island. He spanned the 
straits between it and the continent with a bridge, and 
after many severe conflicts recovered Seeta and slow 
Eavunu. But as she had resided in the palace of 
Ravun« she was required to submit to the ordeal of fire to 
testi)^ her purity, and the poet affirms that after she had 
asceflled the pile, the three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods assembled in the heavens to behold the scene, and the 
god of fire arose from the flames, and bearing Seeta on his 
knees presented her to her husband. They returned in 
triumph to Oudc, and Eamu was installed raja. The epic 
is so intermingled at every turn with the grotesque fancies« 
of mythology, and the agency is so constantly describe^ as 
Bupernatur^, that it is difficult to extract from it the 
gei*ms of historical truth on which it was based. But it 
appears clear that it indicates the first expedition of thsi 
Aryans to the Deccan, that the southern division of it was 
still peopled with the aborigines,* and that the island of 
Ceylon was* the seat of a higher civilisation, probably 
wafted from Egypt. It led to no permanent conquest, as 
the army of monkeys and bears which aided Eamu, after 
accompanying him in triumph to his capital, returned to 
their forests, and we hear no more of them on the page 
of history till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Hindoos. It must not be forgotten that the poem was 
composed ten centuries after the events it celebrates, when 
brahminism was •consolidated into a dominant system, 
which it was intended to supports 
Next to the Vedus, the Code of Munoo is the most ira- b c. 
portant of the Hindoo shasters. It embodies the ancient 900 
religious traditions, to which additions were made 
firom century to century, and which were col- ‘ ^ 

lected, as it is said, hy Vyasu. It gives us the constitution 
of a Hindoo 'commonwealth when the brahmins had com¬ 
pletely superseded the ancient authority of the kshetriyus 
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and established religioas Nepotism in the state such as no 
priesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and skaple worship 
of the Vedas was supplanted by an elaborate system of 
ceremonies and by animal sacrihoes, Bamu, Krishnu, 
and other gods, who subsequently became popular, are not, 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. There 
is no intimation of regular orders, or of the immolation 
of widows. Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, 
and intermarry with women of inferior castes, and various 
other practices are permitted Which would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is less ragged 
th^ that of the Yedus, but not so polished as that of the 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 
900 B.o. • 


SECTION II. 


I'ROM THE AGE OF BOODDHU TO THE MAHOM^IDAN INVASION. 


The next event of importance in the ancient history of 
India is the appearance of Booddliu, or Sakhya Moonee, as 
Booddhu great reformer of religion and morals. He 
was bom of a princely Aryan family of kshetriyu 
parents in the year 598 n.c. He resided with his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with 
the decay of religion and the spread of superstition, be 
retired from society and passed many years in constructing 
his system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the 
entire system of caste, and thus rendered bis doctrines 
acceptable to those who had suflered from it, while it made 
the brahmins his irreconcilable enemies. He rejected the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoos, and endeavoured to bring 
.1;mck his countrymen to the simplicity of the Vedas. The 
priesthood, instead of being an hereditary caste, was re¬ 
cruited from the various rac^s of sodety, and bound by a 
vow of oelibacy, and required to relinquii^ the ple«8ui*e8 of 
sense. He obtained many disciples before his death, which 
isffixed at 5^3 B.C., but it was not till two centuries later 
that booddhism b^ame the religion of the state. Tl|e 
preservation and worship of relics was one of the distin- 
guishiog ^oatares of Hs creed. Eight cities are said to 
hhiva contended for his remains, and the dispute was at 
length settled by distributing them in various provinces. 
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The most sacEed of these relics was the tooth, which was 
at length tssigned to Orissa, and magnificent!j enshrined 
on the spot where sabsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
of Jagemath, and it remained there, with some interrap* 
^tions, for nearly a thousand years. 

The first authentic record we possess of any invasion of },,c. 
India is that of Darias, king of Persia, who was seated on' 621 
the throne 521 B.C., and extended his conquests inv*Bion of 
from the Grecian Sea to the Indus. ‘ Upon a ra- 
port of the wealth of the o(9untry from his admiral, Scylax, 
who constructed a fleet on the higher postion of that river 
and sailed down to the sea, he despatched an expedition to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to his groat 
empire.* The extent of his conquests it is impossible to 
trace, but his Indian possessions must have been of no 
smallwnagnitude since they were considered more valuable 
than any other satrapy, and are said to have furnished one- 
third of the revenues of the empire, and were paid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexander the Great, the greatest 
military and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian empire, and sweeping . , , 

through its provinces in Ceuti'al Asia, took pos- Alexander 
session of Afghanistan. He advanced through 
its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stem resist¬ 
ance from its wild highlanders which, for more than* 
twenty centuries they have opposed to every iutrudMr. 327 
He crossed the Indus, as gcnei^ly supposed, at Attock, 
and entered the Punjab, -where he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Porus, whose dominions stretched east¬ 
ward to the Jhelum, oflered a more determined resistance 
to his arms than he had experienced since ho left Macedonia; 
and, by a singular coincidence, it was in the same region 
that the English, twenty-two centuries later, met with a 
more formidable opposition than they had encountered 
throughout the conquest of India for a century. The 
•chivalry of Poms fought with the same gallantry as the 
troops of the Kbalsa, hat they could not withstand the 
veterans of Alexander, and, aft^ an engagement as obsti¬ 


nate as Porozeshuhur or Sobroon, that high-minded prinfie 
gaupcofiilly sahmltted to tbo superioriiy of his conqueror, 
and was treated by him with his habitaal generosity. ' 
A.lexander now hem^ of the great Gangetic kingdom of 
Mugada, the khig of which, it was reported, could hrinj 
SO,000 cavalry, and 600,000 iniantiy, and 9,000 elephants 
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into the fields and he became impatient ^ plan^his ensims 
on the battlements of its splendid capital, Palibothra. But 
on reaching the banks of the Beyas, his troops, worn out 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight campaigns, refused 
to advance any farther. He employed menace and flattery, 
by turns, but nothing could, shake their resolution, and he 
was obliged to make that river the term of his conquests. 
He caused a flotilla to be constructed on the Indus, and 
transported his army down to the sea-coast, not, however, 
without serious opposition frord the Malli, the inhabitants 
of Mooltan. He had fully resolved to return to India with 
a body of fresh troops, but he died of fever caught in the 
R.c. marshes of Babylon at the early age of thirty-two. His 
324 namo does not appear in any Hindoo record, wMch only 
shows their imperfect character, but it is a household word 
in Central Asia, and his fame was widely diffused through 
India by the Mahomedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of the first of heroes, and it was carried far and wide witli 
the stream of thoir conquests, and the distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java may be found extolling the exploits of 
» the mighty Socuuder. 

yhe most important kingdom at this period in Hindostan 
was that of Mugudu, designated by the Greek historians 
The king Prasii, the capital of which was Pali- 

r dom of bothra, supposed to be the modem Patna. It 
Mugudu. probably founded about the sixth century 

before our era, by a colony of Tartars, or Scythians, de¬ 
nominated the Takshuk or Nagas; the serpent dynasty, so 
called from the worship of snakes which they introduced, 
f and which has never been eradicated. About the time of 
the Macedonian invasion, the throne was,occupied by 
Nundu. He w'as assassinated by his minister, Chundra- 
gooptu—called by the Greek historians, Sandracottus— 
man of ignoble birth bat of extraordinary genins, who had 
measured swords with Alexander the Great under Poms, 
and who now seized the throne and established the 
Mauryan dynasty. The empire of Alexander after his 
death was partitioned among his marshals, and the pro¬ 
vince of Babylon, in which was included his eastern pos¬ 
sessions, fell to the lot of Seleucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising of them. He determined to carry «ut 
the ambitioiis projects of his master, and advanced with a 
Jarge army into the Gangetic provinces, where he was 
opposed by Chundra-gooptu with the whole stringth of 
Mugudu! According to the Greek historians he was vie* 
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torio^, btit it is difficult to recondlo this assertion ’witli 
the fact recorded by themselves, tlia^ Selencus concluded a 
treaty with him and ceded all his conquests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. Mega- 
t^enes, an eminent philosopher, was appointed his repre¬ 
sentative at the coart of Palibothra, and dt is from the 
fragments of his writings which have come down to ns 
that wo gather any knowledge of the state of northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a hundred and twenty princifialitieB. Chnndra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his son Mitra-gooptu, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his father, and it was under their 
enlightened administration that the country attained its b.c. 
highest prosperity. Highways were constructed from the 300 
capital to the Indus, in one direction, and in the other to 
Broach, then the great emjmrium on the western coast, 
with caravanseras at convenient intervals. Their dominion 
extended to the sea-coa.st at Ganjam on the west, around 
the bay to Aracan on the east. They gave especial en¬ 
couragement to commerce, and their subjects embarked in 
maritime enterprises, crossed the bay of Bengal, and 
founded colonics in Java and the other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced the Hindoo religion 
and the Pali language, the classical variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, fhe grandson of Chundra-gooptu, who ascended 
the throne 260 B.C., stands forth as the most distinguished 
prince of this period, the glo^-y of *the Mauryan 
dynasty. Hi» dominions* extended from Orissa 
to the Indus, and included provinces both in the Deccan 260 
and in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this groat kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of which are still 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the face* of rocks, 
and on laU^ or pillars, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshawur; and a permanent 
recoil has thus been preserved of the great events of his 
reign. He established courts of justice, and abolished the 
punishment of death. He promoted the progress of civili¬ 
sation, and gave a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through the isolation of the brahminical system—which 
still continues after the lapse of more than twenty 6en* 
tuviea to fetter the native mind—he established a friendly 
intercourse with Greece and Egypt, and it is to this 
connection thfct we trace the introduction of stone^ 
architecture and 6f sculpture into India, which was totally 
unknown before his time. . Some of the temples were 
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excavated in the rock, and others ^cted ^n the .plain. 
Of these, the mocft magnificent is the shrine at Sanohi, 
commenced in 225 b.c. Asoka embraced the booddhist 
creed, and made it the religion of the state. A great 
Iwoddhist synod was held soon after, and religious mi|- 
siuns were despatched to Tibet, China, Cambodia, Siam 
and Ceylon, and the creed was extensively difiused beyond 
the limits of India. He died in 226 B.O., after a reign of 
thirty-seven years, and with him sank the grandeur of the 
dynasty, which has the peculiar merit of having produced 
three illustriouff princes in succession. It was succeeded 
in 188 B.c. by the dynasty of the Sungas, which, though of 
limited duration, was ^stingnished by the erection of 
another series of booddhist temples and monasteries. 

The establishment of booddhisni as the religion of the 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their ascend- 
The ugni anoy. The Hindoo annalists assert that ignorance 
KooIb. infidelity had overspread the land; the 

sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankind had 
no refuge from the monsti-ous brpod—of booddhists. The 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com- 

g jaints to the father of creation, who was floating on a 
ydra in the soa of curds. He commanded them to return 
to the sacred mount and recreate the race of the kshetri- 
yus, whom their own champion Pooroosram had formerly 
annihilated. The fonntain of fire was purified by water 
from the Ganges, and each of the four gods who accom¬ 
panied them formed an image,‘and cast it into the fire, 
upon which there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
became the founders of Rajpoot greatness. They were 
sent forth to combat the monsters, who were slain in great 
numbers; but as they fell on the ground, fresh demons 
ardse, when the gods stopped the renewiU of the race by 
drinking up the blood. This allegory, independent of the 
flattery it is intended to convey to the royal houses of 
Rajpootana, evidently points to some political revolution, 
which checked the progress of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. Bntbooddh- 
isxn continued for more than ten centuries to divide the 
allegiance of princes and people at different eras and in 
different provinces, with the creed of Munoo, and from time 
to time we have notices of booddhist sovereigns whd 
brought all the resources of the state to the’ support of their 
oreed. ^ * 

About the yeat 629 A.D.,Huen.tBaDg, a Chinese booddhist, 
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travelled through the continent of India, in . order to 
visit its variStis shrmes. In his trayels, which have been 
preserved in theObinese language, he stetes that while he 
found the creed in a state of decay in some provinces, he 
found it flourishing and dominant in Cunouge, in 
Mugudu, in Malwa and in Surat. About the ofsooddh- 
eighth century of our era, the booddhists appear 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced for many centuries by^Shunkur 
Achaijyu, a brahmin reformbr; and from that time they 
decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the iitvasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and multiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China,«and the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of Hiudooism. 

About the year 56 b.C. the Andhra dynasty obtained 
possession of the throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 436 
A.D, Their dominion extended into the Deccan, TheAxidta 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein as dynasty, 
the great metropolis of their power in the north. The 
founder of the dynasty, Vikrum-aditya, was the most illus¬ 
trious and powerful monarch of the age; his memory 
continues to be cherished with profound veneration, and 
the era he established is still current. He was a muni¬ 
ficent patron of literature, and encouraged the resort of 
the learned to his court from all parts of India by princely 
donations. The classic writers of that Augustan age have 
exhausted the.resources of flatteiy in his praise; indeed, 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induced some 
Indian antiquarians to I'egard him as a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit language 
were compiled under his auspices. It was about this 
period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to have attained its greatest 
literary eminence, and the highest stage of civili¬ 
sation it has ever reached. At a time when the 
western colony from the cradle of the Aryan race, which 
is supposed to have migrated to Europe and formed the 
aborigines of Great Britain and Ganl, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern stream o? 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of astronomy, and of algebrsi, and had dived into 
the subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They bad^ 
made their classic language, the Sfinscrit, the most perfect 
and Tefined medium for the commimicatioa of thought, and 


aK^ of Sans* 
orlt litera* 
taro. 


B.C. 

57 
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enriched it with poetry, which has enchanted every.succeed¬ 
ing generation. Bat with aU this high cultivation, they 
neglected one of the most important branches of human 
Neglect of knowledge, that of history. The Pooranus, of 
history. which the earliest is placed in 800 a.d., are tljie 
only treatises which pretend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they furnish ns with little beyond a barren 
record of royal i-aces and rulers, none of which, however, 
can be implicitly depended upon. The most laborious 
researches of antiquarians htfire only resulted in deducing 
from half-defaced coins and servile inscriptictns a chrono¬ 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practical utility to the 
student of history. It is idle for him to fancy that he has 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when he has 
simply loaded his memory with an empty c.ata1ogue of 
genealogies. Yet the tpn centuries preceding the arrival 
of the Mahomedans present little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties is 
all that the student can desire. 


Eastward of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom 
of Bengal, containing the estuaiy of the Gangetic valley. 
Ten cen- with the ancient and magnificent city of Oour, 
or Lucknoutee for its capital. It was governed, 
Bengal. first by the booddhist dynasty of Pal, and then 
by the Hindoo dynasty of Sen. While booddhism was the 
religion of the state* Hindooism fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Sen family, sent to Cunouge, the 
sanctuary of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, w'ho became the ancestors of the present brah- 
miuical communities of Bengal. They were accompanied 
by five attendants, from whom the kayusts, or writer 
caste, the second in dignity, are descended. The Sen 
dynasty was on the throne when the Mahomedans in 1192 
A.D. conquered the country. Shortly before the Christian 
Caahmere; Cashmere was invaded by a tribe of Tartars, 


T of Gundurvus. 
er a long sue- 


C&flhmere: vvu>o iiivtivxuii ujr a i/nut; ui 

tho Gun- which was displaced by a* dynasty of Gundurvus. 
flurraB. They were booddhists, and under a long suc¬ 
cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the arobiteoture of India. They appear to have en¬ 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi¬ 
fices were erected on the Kistna in the Deccan. They are 

C *d to have invaded Ceylon, but their succession cannot 
traced beyond 622 A.o. * 

In the‘ first century before .the Christian era, Nahapan 
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eBtablifthed tbe dynasty of the Shahs Sumt» on the 
western cosAt. They are supposed either to have The shahs 
been a Parthian trihe« who invaded India through 
Sinde, or Persians of the Sassanian race. They adopted 
the creed of Booddhu, and to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the construction of the wonderful cave 
temple of Karlee between Bombay and Poona. They 
were conquered' about 318 by the BuPabhis, who are like¬ 
wise designated the Gooptus, and who would aappear to 
have extended their power 6ver a large portion of northern 
India. The second monarch of tbe line is said to have 
overrun Ceylon, bnt no traces of them are to be found 
after 525. 

During this period of ten centuries, northern India was 
parcelled out among various dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his valuable history, enumerates 
no fewer than eleven : Mugudu, Cunouge, Mithila, kinudoma of 
Benares, Delhi, Ajmore, Mewar, Jeypore, 

Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. Of the 
princes of these kingdoms some claimed the dignity of 
Muha/raj~adheeraj\ or emperor of India; but however ex¬ 
tensive may have been their conquests, it is much to bo 
doubted whether any of them ever succeeded in ‘ bringing 
all India under one umbrella,’ as the Moguls and the ISng- 
lish have since done. Regal vanity doubtless induced some, 
of them to assume the appellation of ‘ Lords Paramount* 
on their coins and inscriptions, buff on examining the most 
accurate list of the claimants to that lofty title, that of Mr. 
Fergusson, we find that in the brief space of two hundred 
and forty-three years no fewer than ten monarcha arro¬ 
gated it to themselves in Malwa, in Cunouge, in Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in' the Deccan ; and in 
some cases there is only a period of twenty years given for 
the acquisition of this universal sovereignty. 

The early history of the Dcccan is involved in even 
greater obscurity, than that of Hindostan. At the period 
of the expedition of Ramu the inhabitants in the 
lower Deccan are described as bears and i^eocan. 
monkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peninsula, as he 
approached Ceylon, he entered the continental p 08 se.ssioifi} 
ofjteking, Bavunu, and came in contact with a higher 
civij^satipn than that of the Aryans. At a subsequent 
period—some suppose nine dr ten centuries^before th^ 
ChristiacL era—^we find even the land of the l^ars and tbe 
monkeys peopled with a civilised race, which is commonly 
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supposed to have entered India through, Sinde afid spreiad 
over the Deocan. distinguish them front the cOlo*- 

, nists of Hindostan they are generally designated D^vi^aYl, 
and their language, the TamnJ, attained a high state of cnl- 
its Buporior ture, and was enriched with a noble liters tnre—and^ 
literature, that by some of the servile class-^long before the 
Sanscrit, with .which it has no affinity, had attained perfec¬ 
tion. Surrounded on .all sides, except the north, by the 
sea, a coTKitant intercourse was maintained with ^eeco 
and Egypt, and this may havh contributed to the early 
civilisation of the peninsula. The most ancient and au¬ 
thentic history of the Deccan records the existence of two 
dynasties, that of the Pandyas, which was first in point of 
time, and that of the Cholas, which was the most power- 
Panfiyas ond fill. The capital of the Pandyas, after two re- 
ChoUw. movals, was fixed at Madura, and its dominion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Cholas, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostan who established his capital at 
Canchi, or Conjeveram, and eventually removed it to 
. TciiuKana Tanjore. Of the history of Telingana, no reliable 
MW* records are extant, but about Uie eleventh 

century the Belial dynasty obtained paramount 
power in tliis division of the country. Another dynasty 
.also rose to distinction in the north of the Deccan, deno¬ 


minated the Chalukyas, and their capital was eventually 
established at Knlyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In their inscriptions they claim to have 
brought under subjection the Cholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the Andhras of Warungul in the north, and 
there is reason to believe that for some time they may have 
been without a rival in the Decoan. The dynasty sub¬ 
sisted till 1182 A.D., when it was subverted by the JadbwS 
of Deoghnr, the modem Dowlntahad. Of the Mahrattas 
ThoMtth- western coast only two facts can be 

rftttasani* traood, the existence of Tagara, a great empo- 
the ooriyas. the Romans, and of Salivahun,- 

the king of some unknown province, who was a hitter 
persecutor of the booddhists, and who is remembered only 
by his era, which prevails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before the introduction of booddh* 
ism, except that the country was a marsh, and the people 
*^arharons and as black as crows.' The tooth of Bo^dhu, 
the most sacred of his relics, was, in the distribution of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and his creed appears 
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to havQ pre^ominaiijBd in it for ten centuries, during which 
the rocks were studded with shrines afid monasteries. It 
was subjected to various invasions by sea and land, and on 
, one occasion the precious tooth was conveyed for safeiy to 
^Ceylon, of which it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
palladium. The Kesari dynasty superseded the booddhist 
monarchs in 473, and established the supreipacy of Hin- ^.. 11 . 
dooism, of which they were the ardent devotees. They en- 473 
joyed power for more than six centuries, which seem to 
nave been passed in little else but in building temples and 
founding religious communities. The country was covered 
with seMlements of brahmins, of whom ten thousand were 
introduced from Cunouge. Bhoobaneshur became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Orissa, and was crowded with 
seven thousand temples, in honour of Seeva, less than a 
tenth of which remain, but they ore sufficient to attest 
the zeal and the taste of that religions dynasty. 
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CHAPTER n. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION OP MAHOMEDANISM—THE GHUZNI DTNASTT. . 

A.©. Mahomed was born at Mocca, in Arabia, a.d. 509, and at 
tbe age of forty announced himself as a prophet commis- 
rim! of Ma Almighty to convert the human race 

horaedan ’ to the ‘ true faith ’ by the agency of the sword, 
power. 20 obtained many proselytes in his native land 
by his genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest which 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province and kingdom after king- 
^liom succumbed to them, and before the close of a centuiy 
they had conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabul. A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, the Caliph Omar founded Buasora, at 
j the estuary of the Tigris, and his generals wore enabled 
to to make descents upon Sinde and Beloochistan by sea. 

715 Under the Caliph Walid, between 705 and 715 a.d., that 
province was entirely subjugated, and the banner of the 
crescent was planted on the turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the Mahomedans advanced into Central 
Asia, and overran the country north of the Oxus. The 
general of the Caliph, Mahomed ben Cossim, likewise con- 
*711, quered the kingdom of Guzerat, and eventually advanced 
t6 Chittore, the capital of Bafpootana, when the gallant 
young Bappa placed himself at the head of the i^jpoot 
forces, and expelled the invader. On his return from tie 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded the present 
Ayal fhmily of Oodypore. The Rajpoot annal% record 
that in the daya of Ooman, the godson of Bappa, 
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<3hitiore was ‘again iniraded by Mahomed, the* governor of 
Khonisan,*when other princes in the nor^ iiastened 
to his assistance; and a very patriotic description is 
given of the different tribes which composed the northern 
chivalry on this occasion. With their aid Khoman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom ho is said to 
have fought twenty-four battles. The Mahoniedans were 
thus expelled from all the 'territory they bad been en- a.ii. 
deavouring to acquire for a century‘and a hal^»and it was 750 
not till three centuries afttr their first invasion that they 
succeeded in making a permanent lodgment in India. 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxania, which 
had been conquered by the Caliphs in the first century of 
the Hejira—^the Mahomedan era., which dates from Ti,e aynosty 
the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina— Ghuzni. 
continued under their government for-about a hundred and 
eighty years; but after the death of the renowned Haroun- 
al-rashid, the contemporary and friend of Charlemagne, 
the central authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
Tartar, seized upon Khorasan, Transoxania, and Afghan-* 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhara, wherq his 
dynasty—usually designated that of the Samanides-** 
continned to reign for about a hundred and twenty yearsl 
The fifth prince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptugeux^ 
a man of courage and good sense, who rose to be gov^Aoh 
of Khorasan. On the death of hil patron he was conBult<»i 
about tbe choice of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of the deceased king—who was, however, raised id 
the throne by the other chiefs—^he was deprived of hid post 
and retreated with a band of trusty followers to 0hiizoi, iit 
the hcaii of the Soliman mountains, where ho siBcocbdiedik 
establishing his independence. He had purchase a sla)g0 
of the name of Subuktn^en in Tartary, iif Wlimi'^heodiss 
covered great powers of mind, and whom fio'faised to tffie' 
highest offices. He stepped into the thrseme^totv ihc'-deatK 976 
• of his sovereign, A.D. 976. rjoof l ^ 

The establishment of a powerful kin|[4^ Aude^'aivigoiU 
ous monarch in the vicinity of the Byatfdioc|fisiedrask),iit^ 
alarm in the mind of Jeypal, the 

the Punjab, and be 1^ a large atkfy 
nver, and attacked Subuktugeeiv^jb'iudibii^ Ijxib 

the Cabal passes. On the eve of 
storm ef wind, rain, and thut^er.oi^ef)tud(Mm'i&e'yki^ 
which alarTned the snperstitiouedioldittnil^fr 
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a degree that he was constrained to sue for ah accommoda¬ 
tion, which was not granted without the promise of a heavy 
payment; but on hearing that his opponent had been obliged 
to march to, the westward to repel an invasion, he refnsed to 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king’s messengers. 
Subuktugeen, having disposed of his enemies, marched 
down to the Indus to avenge this perfidy. Jeypal succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmere, CaUinger, 
and Cunouge, and advanced across the Indus with an im¬ 
mense force, but was again defeated, and the authority of 
Ghuzni was established up to the ba^s of the Indus. 

4 , 1 ). Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded at first by 
9J)7 his son Ismael, and a few months after by his second son, 
the renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni. Fijom his 
GhuBni.°^ early youth he had accompanied his fathei* on his 
Hifi pxjxi-n- vai’ious expeditions, and acquired a passion for 
war and great military experience. He ascended 
the throne at the age of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge his dominions, and contemplated with delight the 
glory of extending the triumphs of his creed in the un- 
* trodden plains of India. He began his crusade against 
1001 the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or less importance, against them. He 
loft Ghuzni in August. Jeypal crossed the Indus a third 
time, and in the neighbourhood of Peshawur was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously released, but 
resigned the throne to hfe son Anungpal, and sought death 
on a funeral pyre to which he had .himself set fire. Pass¬ 
ing over several minor expeditions, we come to the fourth, 
which was directed against Anungpal, who had instigated 
a revolt against Mahmood in Mooltan, in conjunction with 
six of the most powerful rajas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal rosolntion of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of 20,000 men. 
The next expedition was a mere plundering excursion to 
Nagarcote, a place of peculiar sanctity, aijd so strongly forti¬ 
fied as to have been fiaade the depository of tho wealth of 
the neighbouring princes. The stronghold was easily cap¬ 
tured, and despoiled—according to the Mahomedan histo¬ 
rians—of 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of unwrought silver, 
*ai]ia twenty maunds of jewels. The sixth exp^tion wm 
ducted against Thanesur, one of the most ancient andi 
weeltby shrines in India. Anungpal implored Malimood 
to spare but he^xuade the characteristic reply that the 
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extermination of idolatir was his mission, Stnd'tbat his 
ward in paradise would be measured by bis success in 
aooomplisbing it. All tbe costly images and shrines, the 
accumulation of centuries, together with 200,000 captives, 

• were transported to Ghuzni, which began to wear the ap¬ 
pearance of a Hindoo colony. 

After several minor expeditions Mahmood determined to a.d. 

* penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and to plant his 1017 
standard on the banks of the Ganges. With rih Expedition 
army, it is said, of 20,000 foot and 100,000 horse,' to cunouge 
attracted chiefly from Central Asia by*the love 

of adventure and the lure of plunder, he burst suddenly 
on the ciiy of Cunouge, which had been for centuries the 
citadel t)f Hindooism. The descriptions given of the mag¬ 
nificence of the city and the splendour of the court, both by 
Hindoo and Mahomedan witers, stagger ouf belief, more 
especially when we consider the limited extent of the king¬ 
dom. The army of the state is said to liave consisted of 
80,000 men in armour, 30,000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry; yet ilie raja made his submission after a short 
and feeble resistance. Mabmood left it uninjured, and* 
turned his footsteps to the great eoclosiastical city of Muttra, 
tho birthplace and-sanctuary of the deified hero Krishnu, 
filled with shrines, blazing with jewelry. For twenty days 
the city and the temples were given up to plunder, and 
the idols were melted down or demolished. Some of the 
temples were spared for their great solidity or their surpass¬ 
ing beauty. Here are a thousand edifices,” wrote the con¬ 
queror, “ as firm as the creed of tbe faithiul, most of them 
“ of marble, besides innumerable temples. Such another 
“ city could not be constructed under two centuries.” 

Passing over two expeditious of lesser moment, we come io24 
to tbe la'st and most oelebrated, tbe capture of the shrine 
of Somnath, the most wealthy and the most re- Expedition 
nowned on the continent of India. At the period Boumath. 
of an eclipse, it is Said to have been resorted to by 200,000 
pilgrims. The image was daily bathed with water brought 
from, the Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. The ostabhshmont 
consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to sbavg 
devotees, 200 musicians, and 300 courtezans. To reach 
the temple Mahmood had a painfal march of 350 miles* 
across the desert. The raja retreated* to the fortified 
templ^ and the defenders on the first attack withdrew 4to 
the inner sanctuaiy, and prostrated thenaselves hof'or® the 
idol to implore its help. The neighbouring chiefs hastened 
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witli large forces to the defence of the shrine, and Mahmood 
was so severely pressed by them that he, in his tnm, pros¬ 
trated himself on the ground to invoke divine assistance; 
and then, springing into the saddle, cheered on liis troops 
to victory. After 5,000 Hindoos had fallen under thfeir 
sabres, Mahmood entered the temple and was struck with 
astonishment at its grandeur.. The lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six columns, elaborately carved, and studded with 
jewels. Thte shrine was illummg,ted by a single lamp, sus¬ 
pended by a golden chain, the lustre of which was reflected 
from the numeroujif precious stones embossed in the walls. 
The image, five yards in height, one half of which was 
buried in the earth, faced the entrance, and !Mahmood 
ordered it to bo demolished, when the priests thre^ them¬ 
selves at his fijot and offered an immense ransom for it, 
but ho replied that he had rather be known as tho de¬ 
stroyer than the seller of idols. Then, lifting up his mace, 
he aimed a blow at it, and the figure, which was liollow, 
burst asunder, and poured a larger treasure at his feet 
than the brahmins had offered for its ransom. The wealth 


•obtained on this occasion exceeded any he had acquired in 
his previous expeditions, and the mind is bewildered with 
tho enumeration of tho treasures and jewels which he 
carried back. The sandal-wood gates were sent as a trophy 
to his capital where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought b^ck in a triumphal procession to 
India by a Christian ruler. 

He retired to Ghiumi after a.toilsome and porilons march 


through the desert, and died in the sixtieth year of his age. 
A D Death nna ^ bcforo liis death he caused tho most 

103 Q cimractor of costly of his treasures to be displayed before his 
Mahmood. oycs, and is said to have slied tears at tho 
thought of loanng them. Malimood was not only the 
greatest conqueror, but the grandest sovereign of the age. 
Ho extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 


Persian Gulf, and from tho mountains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of the Sutlege, and the order which reigned through 
these vast ten’itories gavo abundant proof of his genius 
foFt civil administration. His conrt was tho most mag¬ 
nificent in Asia, and few princes have ever surpassed him 
in the munificent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endotved a university at his capital, which 
was adorned with a greater assemblage of literaiy genius 
than any oiihev monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His taste for architecture was developed after he had seen 
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tbo gzund^dificeSi of Ctmonge and of Muttra, *of -Tliiiinesiiir 
and Somnath, and his capit^ .which at the beginning of 
his reign was a collection of hovels, was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, and psdaces. 

f he dynasty of Ghuzni may be said to have reigned, though 
it did not flourish, for a hundred and fifty-six years s^r tne 
death of Mahmood, inasmuch as it was not dispos- 4 ,,^ 
sossed of its last territories before H 86 . During close ot tho .^‘gg 
this period, tho attention c£ its princes was so ih- 
cessantly distracted by the political and mili¬ 
tary movements of Central Asia, and fnore especially by 
the aggressions of the Seljuks, as to leave them little 
leisure for the afiairs of India. It would be idle to en- 
cumbeif the attention of tho reader with the revolutions 
beyond the Indus, which have no bearing upon the 
interests of India, or with the catalogue of the sovereigns 
engaged in them. The provinces of Lahore and Mooltan 
were peimaneiitly annexed to the throne of Ghuzni, though 
more thaii one ofibrt was made by tho Hindoo princes to 
drive the Mahomedans across tlie Indus. 


SECTION II. 

FROM THE EXTINCnON OF THE ^PUSB OP GHUZNI TO THE 

ACCESSION OB' THE HOUSE OF TOGHLUK. 

• • 

The dynasty of Ghore, which succeeded that of Ghuzni, 
was founded by Eis-ood-deen, a native of Afghanistan, 
who entered the service of Musaood, the king origin of tbo 
of Ghuzni, and obtained the hand of his daughter of 
together with* the principality of Ghore. His 
^ son was married to Byram, the last sultan of Ghuzni, who 
put him to death on the occasion of some family quarrel. 
Tho brother of the deceased prince, Seif-ood-deen, took up 
arms to revenge his death, and Byram was obliged to 
fly, but he returned soon after with a larger force, and 
conquered his opponent, whom ho butchered with studied 
ignominy. Alla-ood-deen, his brother, vowed a bitter 
revenge, and a battle was fought under the walls of^ 
Ghuzni, when Byram was defeated and fled to Lahore, but 
perished on the routed AB^ood-deen then proceeded ^ 
wreak*bis vengeance on the city of Ghuzni, which had 
become the grandest in Asia, and gave it up* for three, 
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and, accordijjDg to some authors, fot* seven ‘days, to iudis- 
criminate slaughter,, flame, and devastation. superb 
monuments of the kings of Ghuzni were levelled with the 
ground, and the palace's of the nobles sacked and demo> 
hshed. This savage vengeance has fixed an indelible,, 
stigma on his memory, and he is branded by Maliomedan 
historians as ‘ the incendiary of the world.’ He was suc- 
Ohdas-ood- ceeded in 115C by an amiable and imbecile 
A.D. yputh, who' was murdered within a twelve- 

1166 month, when Grheias-ood-deen ‘was raised to the throne, 
and associated his, brother Shahab-ood-deen, the renowned 
Mahomed Ghory, with him in the government, the most 
important functions of which were left in his bands. The 
harmony which subsisted between the. two brothers for 
forty-five years, and tho exemplary loyalty which Maho¬ 
med, though in possession of the real power of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother in an age of 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration.- 
Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, and it may be serviceable to glance at the 
state of the condition of the Hindoo thrones north of the Ner- 
Hijiaoo budda on the eve of their extinction. Tho king- 
kingdpms. Ounouge had passed under the authority 

of tho Rathoro tribe of Rajpoots. The kings of Benares 
who professed the booddhist creed had become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided between the rulers 
of Cunouge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the 
dynasty of the Sens. Guzerat .was governed by the 
Bhagilas, and the powerful kingdom of Ajmere by the 
Chohans. The last King of Delhi, Prithee raj, was of tho 
Tomara tribe, and he had adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmere, and bestowed his daughter on him. With 
tho chief of Guzerat for his ally, tho king of Cunouge was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of Delhi, with 
whom were associated the rajas of Chittore and Ajmere. 
The arrogant raja of Cunouge had, moreoiver, determined to 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of universal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumption was re¬ 
sented by half the powers of Hindostan, which was thus 
diwded into two hostile camps, with its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when tho Mahomedan invader was thuor' 
dering at its gates. On the threshold of this gr^t 
'revolution we pause for a moment to notice the virtues of 
• Bhoje-raj, the last of tho gimt Hindoo*- sove- 

India. He was of the ancient and 
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time-honoiired tribe of *the PnimiiraB, who still contmued 
to rule, bift with * dixninishod splendour, the kingdom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of Vikrnm-aditya, he resolTod 
to emulate him in the encouragement of literatupe. His 
^meipoiy is consecrated by the gratitude of posterity, and 
‘his reign has been immor^sed by the genius of poetiw. 

Mahomed Ghory turned his attention to India with all a.d. 
Rho vigour of a young dynasty. ^ 1176 he took the 1170 
province of Ooch, at the junction of the rivers of Mahomed 
the Punjab and the Indus.* Two years later ho G*«>ry- 
was defeated in his attempt on Guzerat. . He subsequently 
overran Sinde, and took possession of the two pro¬ 
vinces of Mooltan and the Punjab, which alone had 
remained to the house of Ghuzni, which thus became 
extinct. Having no longer any Mahomedan rival within 
the Indus, his entire force was brought to bear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At this period there was little 
trace of the invasion of Mahmood ; the prosperity of the 
country was renewed, and it teemed with wealth and 
abounded in temples; but the year 1193 brought a tern- ii9» 
pest of desolation which completely overwhelmed the 
Hindoo power in the north. Prithee raj, the gallant but 
thoughtless king of Delhi, though he had wasted‘his 
strength in his struggle with the raja of Cunouge and his 
associates, was still able to bring a force of 200,000 horsp 
into the field with a proportionate number of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, fiot far fr6m Thanesur, 
the battle-field of Hindostan, when the king of Ghore was 
completely defeated, and was happy to escape with the 
wreck of his army across the Indus. 

Having recruited his army with Turks, Tartars, and 
Afghans, he roorossed the Indus to wipe out his disgrace. 

The Hindoos Met him on their old and, as they nefeatotthe 
considered it, fortunate ground, with an aug- Hindoos, 
mented force of infantry and cavalry; 160 chiefs rallied 
round the standard of Delhi, and the king sent an 
arrogant message to Mahomed, granting him permission to 
retire without molestation. He replied, with apparent 
humility, that he was mereiy his brother's lieutenant, to 
whom he would refer their mesro-ge, and the moderation ^f 
tljis reply was interpreted as a gymptom of weakness. 

The Caggar flowed between the two armies, and Mahomed J 
oiter having in vain endeavoured to surprise the HIn^OEi| 
by crossing it during the night, feigned a retreat, wffln 
drew the enemy in confusion after him, when he charged 
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them witli *12,000 chosen horse, and, af the Hstorjan re¬ 
lates, “ this prodigious anny, once shaken, luce a great 
“ building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The raja of Chittore fell, gallantly fighting at the head of 
his Rajpoot cavalry. The king of Delhi was taken* 
prisoner, and butchered in cold blood. Mahomed then 
proceeded to Ajmere, where he stained his reputation by 
the massacre of several thousands of his captives. Ma¬ 
homed returned to Ghuzrii laden with plunder, leaving one 
of his slaves, Kootub-ood-deen, who h^ nsen to eminence 
A.D. by his talent, to continue his conquests. He captured 
1193 Meerut and Coel, and eventually Delhi, which now became 
, the seat of Mahomedan power in India. The kings of 
Cunougc and Guzei’at, who had looked on with ifialicious 
delight while the Mahomedans smote down their Hindoo 
opponents, had no long respite themselves, Mahomed 
1191 returned to India the next year with a powerful force, and 
defeiited Joy-chunder, the Rathoro raja of Cunouge, on the 
banks of the Jumna, and captured Benares, where ho 
demolished a thousand temples. Upon this reverse, the 
r whole tribe of Rathores emigrated in a body to Rajpoo- 
tain^, and established the kingdom of Marvvar, and the 
ancient city of Cunouge, which had seen the days of 
Ramu sank to insignificance. Kootub-ood-deen lost no 
CraiRai and despatching one of his slaves, Bukhtyar 

Dehor. Gbijjic, to conquer Behar, which offered no re¬ 
sistance. That officer tfien advanced to Bengal, which was 
imder the rule ofLiikshmunu Sen,*eighty years of age, who 
usually hold his court at Nuddea. He appears to have 
made no preparations for the defence of the country, and 
was surprised at a meal, and fled for refuge to Jugernath. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
Rajpoots, the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
in the north-west, offered a noble resistance to the Ma¬ 
homedans, Bengal fell, without the slightest effort for its 
independence. It remained under Mahomedan rule for 
five centuries and a half, till it was transferred to a' 
European government by the issue of a single battle, which 
cost the conquerors only seventy men. Bukhtyar deli¬ 
vered up Huddea toplunder, and then seized on Gour, the 
ancient capital. He subsequently invaded Bootan ard 
* Assam, but was gallantly repulsed by the highlanders, and 
4jid of chagrin on his return to Bengal. 

l)urmg these transactions Mahomed marched‘against 
the kmg of Kharhsm, the modem Khiva, and, though at 
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first viotorio^, experienced so crnshing a defeat that it was A.n. 
with difficulty he made his way hack td Ghuzni, Death of 1203 

the gates of which were shut against, him hy the 2 ®“boinea. 
gotemor. Revolts at the same time broke out in India on 
the news of his reverses. He succeeded eventually in 
restoring his authority, and was returning to his capital, 
when he was murdered on the .banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gnkkers, who stole unperceivQd into his tent and 1206 
revenged the loss of a reljitive in the late War. He 
governed the kingdom forty-nine years, forty-five in con¬ 
junction with his brother, and four after his death. His 
military operations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was more permanent than those of Mahmood 
of Ohuznf. Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and temples and carried their wealth to Ghuzni. It was a 
sudden tornado of spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
the sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re¬ 
sumed its prosperity. But Mahomed of Ghoro in the 
course of ton years completely demolished the Hindoo 
power, and at the period of his death northern India, from 
the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, with the exception of Mai wa, 
had come nuder a pennanent Mahomedan government. The 
treasure left by Mahomed is stated at a. sum which exceeds 
belief, more particularly the five mannds of jewels. He bad 
no cliildron, and his nephew was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, and ruled them for s|^ years. On his death 
there was c- general scramble for power between the 
governors of the different’ provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 1216 
was taken by the king of Kharizm, and the dynasty of 
Ghore disappears from the page of history. 

Kootub-ood-deen, to whoso management Mahomed had 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and as- 
snmed the insignia of royalty at Lahore in dynasty. 

1206, from which year the real foundation of 
Mahomedan power*in India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that 1206 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indus and overcame Eldoze, another of the slaves .olj 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Ghfueni, and claimed the submission of Kootub. Kootub 
hunself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do-* 
minions Tie possessed there. To commemorate i^he cap¬ 
ture of Delm, he commenced the magnificent Kootnn- 
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Minar in that city, which was comple^d by ^is successor. 
xj). He died in 1210, after an independent reign of five years. 
1210 While Central Asia was the scene of convulsion created 
by the ambition* of its different rulers, and more especially 
Jenghiz Tt)y the violence of Mahomed the turbulent king 
1219 of Kharizm, its polity was entirely subverted by 

the memorable irruption of Jenghiz Khan. He was the 
petty chief of the Moguls, a tribe of nomadic Tartars, 
roaming with their flocks and herds on the north of the 
great wall of China. By the age of forty hq had es¬ 
tablished his authority over all the tribes, and bursty with 
resistless force on China, and, after sacking ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to cede the provinces north of 
the Yellow Eiver. With an army of 700,000 men ho then 
poured down on the Mahomedan principalities of Central 
Asia, and defeated Mahomed of Kharizm, who is said to 
have left 160,000 dead on the field. Prom the Caspian 
sea to tho banks of the Indus, the whole region for more 
than a thousand miles was laid waste with fire and 


sword. This tide of desolation which swept over the 
country was tho greatest calamity -which has ever be¬ 
fallen the family of man. Although Jenghiz Khan did not 
invade India, he gave a predominant influence to the 
Moguls, -who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
. across the Indus by Baber, and placed on the throne of 
India. > 

Kootub was succeedid by his son Aram, who was de¬ 
throned within a year, and Altumsh, his slave and son-in- 
law, was raised to supremo authority, which ho 
duriiSSo*'enjoyed for twenty-five years. He was occupied 
Slave in reducing to subjection the few districts which 
1^6 ynas y. remained in the hands of the Hindoos, in 

1236 curbing his subordinate governors, and consolidating the 
new empire. He reduced the strong fortresses of Bin- 
thimbore in Rajpootana, of G-walior, and of Mandoo. He 


captured Oojein, tho venerable capital of Viki’um-adityu, 
and destroyed his magnificent temple of Muhakal, and 
sent the images to Delm to be mutilated and placed as 
steps of his groat mosquo. He was succeeded by his son, 
%rho was deposed within six months for his vices, and his 
sister Eezia was raised to the tlirone. “ She was,” says^the 
historian, “ endowed with eveiy princely virtue, and those 
1236 who scrutinised her actions most severely could find in her 
“no fault but that she was a -woman.” She managed theafiairs 
of theempire with singular talent, re-risedthelaws, appeared 
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daily on throne in ihe habit of a Sultan, ’and gaye 
audience to all comers. But an Abyssinian slave had 
gained her favour and was appointed to the command of 
me army; the nobility were aggrieved, insurrootions 
broke out, and sjie took the held against the rebels, but 
was taken prisoner and put to death after a reign of three 
years and a half. The two succeeding reigns were without 
events, and occupied only six years, when Nazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altumsh, mounted the throne. Thd reign of A.n. 
this quiet and studious monarch extended to twenty years. 1246 
He was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, his 
frugality, and continence, and for the royal Mahomedan 
virtue of transcribing the Koran. Tho merit of all the im¬ 
portant events of his reign belongs to his great minister, 
Bulbun, the Turkish slave and son-in-law of Altumsh. 
Throughout this reign the provinces contiguous to tho 
Indus were constantly subjected to tho ravages of the 
Moguls whom Jenghiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, and twenty-five of the princes whom they had ex¬ 
pelled were hospitably entertained at the court of Delhi. 

He died without issue, and was succeeded by his minister, ’ 
Bulbun, the greatest stotesman in the annals of the slaye 
dynasty. Ho was a prince of great energy and ability, but 1266 
is represented by some historians as a monster of cruelty, 
by others as a model of perfection. During an insurrection “ 
in Merut he is said to have put 100,OOP to death, 
and the rebellion in Bengal was^ punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain the ministers of religion 
to interpose their infiuenoe to stay the savage exemption of 
women and children. On the other hand, he set an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and j)uni8hcd 
immorality with great rigour. His court was maintained 
on a scale of great magnificence, and adorned with the 
presence of men of literary genius, whom he attracted by 
his munificence; but he made it a rule to employ no 
Hindoos in the public service. His accomplished son, 
Prince Mahomed, the idol of the age, was sent to repel a 
renewed invasion of the Moguls. They were defeated, 1279 
but the illustrious youth fell in the field, and with him 
perished the hopes of the< dynasty. Bulbun was succeeded 
by <>n6 of his grandsons, who was speedily superseded by , 
another, and on his falli^ a victim to his debaucheries, a 
struggle for power arose between the Tartar mercenariess 
and the Afghan GhiUjies. The Tartars were out*to pieces, 
and the dynasty, which began in 1205* with the slave 
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Kutub, terminated in 1288, witbiti tibree years of the death 
of the slave Bulbnn. . ^ 

The victorious Ohiljie, Feroze, then in his seventieth 
year, mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal- 
A.D. Dynasty of ood-deon. The dynasty, which lasted Only thirty 
1288 tbo &biijJe8. years, was rendered memorable by the extension 
of Mahomedan power over the Deccan. The reign of 
JeUul-ood-deen was marked, except in one instance, by an 
injudicious lenity, 'v^hich relaxed the whole frame of go¬ 
vernment ; the governors withhold their tribute, and the 
roads were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign, his nephew, Alla-ood-deon, a man of great energy, 
violent ambition, aiid no scruples of conscience, projected 
a marauding expedition to the south. Avoiding all com¬ 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across the 
Nerbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly 
presented himself before the .fortress of Dowlutahad. 
Neither the king nor any of the neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were prepared for resistance, and the town with all 
1294 its treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacity of 
, this adventure struck terror into the chiefs on the Hne, 
and before they were prepared to encounter him he was 
enabled to return, on the twenty-fifth day, without any 
interruption. This expedition revealed the wealth and 
, the weakness of the Deccan to the Mahomedans, and 
paved the way for its subjugation. The aged emperor, 
then in his seven^-seV^nth year, was delighted to find his 
nephew return in safety, laden with plunder and covered 
with glory. His ministers endeavoured to put him on his 
?296 guard against the ambitious designs of his nephew, but 
the over-confident monarch was induced to cross the 
Ganges to welcome him, and at the first interview was 
treacherously assassinated by men placed in ambush in the 
tent. 

Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to death an^ imprisoned their mother; but he 
AiiR-ood- endeavoured to eff^e the memoiy of these atro- 
deeu. cities by the just exercise of the power he had 
so nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of gomes and 
fbstivities; he was never able, however, to suppress his ar¬ 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, f^as 
always disturbed by conspiracies. He was iraorant of letters 
when he ascended the throne, but he ap^ied successfully 
%o study, and surrounded himself with learned «men, in 
whose BOcieiy he took great pleasure. His government 
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was stem and inflexible,* but not unsuited to the exigencies 
of the tim^ The'xnilitaiy operations«of his reign, whicli 
extended to twenty-seven years, were divided between the 
north and south of India. Early in his reign he finally a.d. 
^conquered Guzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years after obtained possession of the fortress of 
Rinthimbore and then of Chittore, which brought the 
Rajpoots “under the yoke of obedience.” His territories 
to the north-west of Delhi were cofastantly disturbed by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 1298 
Kutlugh Khan marched down from the Indus with an 
army of 200,000 men upon Delhi, which was crowded with 
fugitives till famine began to stare them in the face, when 129a, 
Alla-ood»deen marched out and dispersed this vast host. 

The invasion was twice repeated, and as often repelled, 
and the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe example, caused the heads of all his male prisoners 
to be struck off and erected into a pillar at Delhi. 

His first expedition to the Deccan, when sea’ted on the 
throne, was directed against Warungol, the ancient 
capital of Telingona, but it was not successful. Expeditions 
Three years later, a larger army was sent under to tiw 
the command of Malik Khfoor, a eunuch, onco *• 
the slave, but now the favourite general of the emperor, 
and the object of envy to the nobles of the court, Ho, 
overran the Mahratta country and recovered Dowlutabad, 
which had revolted. In the previous expedition against isos 
Guzerat, the wife of the raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was placed in the imperial harem, where her 
singular beauty and her talents excited tho admiration of 
the emperor. She had borne a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attractions were said to be equal to her own, 
and the generals were ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on tho lang’s son that 
he married, her;—at so early a period do we find inter¬ 
marriages between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos in 1309 
vogue. In 1309, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. The next year he was sent 
with a large army down to the Carnatic, and reached th^ 
capital after a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made prisoner, and with him ended the 
Belial dynasty of the Deccan. Kafoor then ravaged thq 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the ' 
extreme limit of the peninsula, and, as a* memori&l of his. 1310 
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victories erected a mosque ou the islopd of Bamisscram, 
between the continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguous 
to the magniheent temple erected ages before in honour of 
Soeta, the wife of the hero of the Bamayun. The value of 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was calculated ? 
by historians deemed sober, at a hundred crores of rupees. 

In the decline of life Alla-ood-deen exhibited an in- 
1312 fatuated attachment to Kafoor, whose depravity equalled 
Extinction talents, and a spirit of discontent spread 

of the throughout the provinces. His strength, both 
of body and mind, was impaired by constant in¬ 
dulgence, and the empire, whicli had been sus- 
< tainedby his energy, fell into a state of anarchy. Guzerat, 
Chittore, and Deoglmr deserted their allegiance, and ho sank 
1310 into the grave under a cloud of misfortunes. His con¬ 
quests were greater than had ever been achieved before in 
India ; his internal administration was eminently successful, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the country were in¬ 
creased. His death became the signal for revolutions. 
The infamous Kafoor seized upon the regency and put out 
the eyes of the two sons of his benefactor. The nobles of 
the court, however, caused him to be put to death, and 
placed* the deceased emperor’s third son upon the throne, 
who lost no time in putting the instruments of his eleva¬ 
tion to death, and extinguishing the sight of his youngest ■ 
brother. He reconqu^ed some of the provinces which 
had revolted, but on his return to the capital gave him¬ 
self up to the most degrading vices, while his favourite, 
Khosroo, a converted Hindoo, undertook an expedition to 
the Deccan and ravaged the maritime province of Malabar, 
which Kafoor had spared. Khosroo returned to Delhi 
laden with booty, assassinated his master, and nsui-ped the 
throne, and then proceeded to massacre the royal family; 
but Ghazee Toghluk, the governor of the Punjab, marched 
on Delhi with the veteran troops of the marches, disciplined 
1321 by constant conflict^ with the Moguls; and put an end to 
the reign and life of the monster. 
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SECTION III. 

THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLDK TO THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 

Ghazee Toghluk wos desiroxiB of placing some scion of the 
royal house upon the throne, tut the. family had been ex- 
terminated during the recent convulsions, and 'ohHjseo 
he yielded .to the wishes bf the nobles and Togiiiufc. 
people to accept it himself. His father was originally a 
slave of the emperor Bulbun, but raised himself to high 
honour by his abilities. His reign, which lasted only four 
years, was as commendable as his accession had been 
blameless. Bengal had prospered for forty yeai’S under 
the viceroyalty of Hurrah, the son of the emperor Bulbun, 
and as charges had been brought against him, Ghazee 
Toghluk investigated tJiem in |>erson, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in the government; and the 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 
period by the remark that it was the son of the father’s - ■ 
slave who granted the royal umbrella to his son. An ex¬ 
pedition was sent into Teliugana; the capital, Wanjngul, 
was captured, and the Hindoo dynasty which had flourished 
therefor two centuries and a half became extinct. .lona« 
Khan, the son of the emperor, on his return from this 
campaign, gave an entertainment to^his father in a magnifi¬ 
cent paviKon .which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and crushed him to death. 

Jona Khan, who ascended the throne and assumed the 182&, 
title of Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the most extr^rdinary 
characters in the Mahomedan history of India „ . . 

—a Singular compound of opposite qualities. ToBhiuk; 

He was the most accomplish^ sovereign of 
the age, skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philosophy 1 thelibeisil patron of leammg, temperate to the 
verge of asceticism, and diBtingmshea>in the field by his 
gallantly and military skill. But all these virtues were 
neutralised hy such perversity of disposition and such 
paroxysms of tyranny as to render him the object of general 
execration. It was the intoxication of absolute power which 
led him to acts bordering on insanity. He began bis reign 
by completing the reduction of the Deocan; he extended, 
the limits of the empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as good ordur es those 
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around Dfelhi; yet, before bis death, the -v^^ole. of the 
Exiwdition Deccan v^as lost to the crown by his follies. He 
toRroia. assembled a large army for the conquest of 
x.Ti. Persia, but, after exhausting his resources, the troops de- 
1326 sorted for want of pay, and became the terror of his owit 
subjects. To replenish his treasury he resolved to march 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, 
but the army of 100,000 men which. he sent across the 
snowy rafege, after encountering incredible hardships, was 
all but exterminated by the CSiinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and* the few who escaped to tell the tale were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a paper cur-rency in use, he determined to introdufce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of thousands«and the 
general derangement of commerce. His exactions drove 
the husbandmen into the woods, and filled the country with 
banditti. By way of revenge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his troops, and driving the wretched in¬ 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered them with all the 
1338 ohangeof brutality of a battue. In 133$ he took the field 

•• oapitBi. against his nephew, who had been driven into 

re^^olt, and the young prince was captured and flayed alive. 
On reaching Dooghur, lie was so enchanted with the beauty 
of the situation and the mildness of the climate, that he 
' resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Powlutaba^. He then ordered the inhabitants 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children were constrained to* travel a distance of eight 
hundred miles; but he planted the road with full-grown 
trees. The project of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
but not till it had inflicted incalculable misery on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities of 
his subjects, he erected a splendid mausoleum over the 
grave of a decayed toojih. 

These caprices and (mpressions produced the usual har¬ 
vest of insurrections. The Afghans crossed the Indus and 

Dismember Punjab, and .when they retired the 

meat of the Gukkers completed the desolation of the pro- 
1340 v^ce. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 

for two centuries.. Two fugitives from Telingana esta¬ 
blished a Hindoo kingdom near the Toombudra, with 
Beejanuger for its capital. About the same time a de- 
^Bcendant of the yo^al house of Telingana founded an in¬ 
dependent principaHty at Golconda; and these twb BGbdoo 
] 344 powers maintained a vigorous struggle for many years 
with the Mahomedan kingdoms which arose in the^Deocan. 
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A still inoift important revolution wrested the remaining 
provinces south of the Nerbudda from the sceptre of 
Delhi. A large body of Moguls who had settled in Guzerat 
raised the stendard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
•against them with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Surat and Cambay to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had been the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
fled to the Deccan, and being joined by those whom the 
emperor’s oppressions had exasperated, took possession of 
Dowlutabad,. where they proclaimed Isjamael Khan, an 
Afghan, king, and, after one reverse, established a new 
monarchy, known in history as the Bahminee kingdom. 
Mahomed Toghluk died in Sinde after a roigii of twenty-one 
years, leaving the throne of Delhi dispossessed of the whole 13S1 
of the Deccan and of the province of Bengal. 

Mahomed Toghluk was succeeded by his son Feroze, 
whose reign extended to thirty-seven years, and though 
mild and beneficent, was by no means foUiant. 

He discouraged luxury by his own example, re- ghiukandhfe 
pealed vexations taxes, and abolished torture and 
mutilation. His ruling passion was architecture ? and the' 
Mahomedan historian records with pride the erection W 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred public baths, a hundred and fifty, 
bridges, and two hundred towns. But the noblest memorial 
of his reign was the canal he coustructed between the 
source of the Ganges and the Sutlege, which bears his 
name, and kee’ps it fragrant in the recollection of posterity.. 
After a reign of thirty-four years he abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son Mahomed Toghluk the second; who 
gave himself up to indulgence, and constrained,his father 1388 
to resume Kis power, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne was occupied by f6ur princes, two of whom held 
authority in the capital at the same time and for three 
years waged incessant war with each other. EEmdostan 
fell a prey to anarchy; four independent kingidoittfi were 1394 
carved out of the imperial dominions, and mothfo^ remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the districts immedilfcely aroun<> 
the capital. 

These kingdoms were all' founded by the Mahomedan 
viceroys j no effort was mhde by the Hindoos to take ad-^ 
vantage ^f the confusion of the times, and re- 
gain their supremacy, and the ancient chiefs of pendent 
lUkjpootana were the only depository of Hindoo 
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power in Hindostan., Of these kingdoms two, jtfalwa and 
Quzerat, rose to great power and eminence; while the two 
others, Candeah and Jounpore, were of minor weight and 
more limited duration. Dilawnr Khan of Ghore, the 
A.D. viceroy of Malwa, who assumed independence, established« 
1401 his capital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda. 
Mozuffer Khan, a Bajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, 
and like J^jl converts,* more especially in India, a virulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors ©f Ferozo Toghluk to supersede tlie sus¬ 
pected governor of Guzerat, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1396 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of allegianco. The 
viceroy of Oandesh, which consists of the lower valley of 
the Taptee, followed his example, and formed % matri¬ 
monial alliance with the new king of Guzerat. Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja Jehan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
“ assumed the royal umbrella,” in Jounpore. The empire 
1394 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the ruthless invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth. 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was bom in the 
' neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turki family which had 
1398 been in the service of Jenghiz Khan. His lot was 

cast at a period when the decay of vigoui* in the 
governments* in the east offered the fairest opportunity of 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty-four; and in a few 
years prostrated every throne which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scoui^e of Asia and 
the terror of Europe. He led the hordes of Tartary to the 
conquest of Persia, Khorasan and Transoxiana, of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Georgia, and brought a portion of Russia and 
Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Central Asia, he sent his grandson to invade India, but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Timur him¬ 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12,1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bhutnere, 
•ehich was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms ; but, 
b^ one of those misiakes which seemed always to occur in 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to the ground. Villages and towns were aWdoned 
%8 he ad^^oed, but on his arrival at Delhi, he found 
himself .encumbered with prisoners, and, according to the 
statement of the historians^ which were doubtless 
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aggez^ted,^e caiis.ed l(}0,000 men to be masstfcred in cold: 
blood. A batl:l© was fonght under tbd walls of the capital, 
between tbe veterans of Timur and the effeminate soldiers 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed Toghluk the third 
» was defeated and fled to Guzerat, and Timur entered the 
city and caused liimself to be proclaimed emperor. Dis¬ 
putes, as might have been ^pected, arose between the 
citizens and his ferocious soldiers, .and the whole of the 
Mogul army was let loose on the devoted city. The inhabit¬ 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was quenched 
in their blood. The scenes of horror defy all description; 
entire streets were choked up with the dying and the 
dead. For five days Timnr remained a tranquil spectator 
of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while he cele¬ 
brated his victory by a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
bis revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to offer 
“ up to the divine Majesty his humble tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
“ marble, erected by Feroze on the banks of the Jumna.** 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur 
recrossed the Indus in March 1399. Mahomed Toghluk re- >899 
turned to Delhi after the departure of Timur, and contiimed 
to exercise a precarious authority for twelve years, when 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extinguished the dynasty of the Tbghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty established by Kliizir Khan which lasted un 
only thirty-six years, is’designated in Indian history the 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent Dynasty oi 
from the Prophet. The founder professed to be 
only the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and caused money to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis¬ 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the ^stracted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of the revolted districts. H2l 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noted, Syud Mahomed who succeeded him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-d^n, during whose feeble reign 
the territory annexed to the crown was still farther re- ^ 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 1450 Beloli Lodi H60 
marohefl .dotvn to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty hononm of royalty to. him without a sigh, and re- ^ 
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tired on a pension to Badaon whfere lie passed the re¬ 
maining twenty-eight years of his life in (Jnl^vating his 
garden. 

The grandfather of Beloli Lodi, the founder of this 
dynasty, was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, or Lohance, 
Thedynosfcy engaged in the transpoi^ of merchandize, in 
of Loh. which he had amassed a fortnne. He repaired to 
the court of Feroze Togbluk, and gradually rose to the 
government of Mooltan. He was not content with the 
a.d, narrow limits to which the iihperial domains had been 
1391 reduced, but his chief object was the conquest of Jounpore, 
The king- which had become independent in 1894 by the 
dom of revolt of Khoja Jehan. The Jounpore dynasty 
Jonnporo. flourished for eighty-two years, under six sove¬ 
reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under his beneficent rule 
the country reached the summit of prosperity. Learned men 
from all parts of Asia were invited to his court, which 
was esteemed the most polished and illustrious in India. 
His capital was adoined with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excite our admiration. Not 
merely was it the rival of Dellii in magnificence, but the 
strdn^h of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the 
' straggle between the emperor and the king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
t)elhi was twice besieged by the arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilities wete occasioiJfelly suspended by a hollow truce, 
1478 but they came to a final issue in 1478, when the last of the 
“ kings of the east,” as the dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was rcaimoxed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the terri¬ 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Benares ; and after a roign of tliirty- 
eight years bequeathed the throne to his son Seconder, 
who added Behar to his conquests. But his administrar 
tion, though'otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whose pilgrimages he pro¬ 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direc- 
1617 rion, erecting mosques with the materials. In 1517, 
Ibrahim, the third and the last of the line, succeeded to the 
crown, and alienated his ndbles by his arrogance ai]4 
^ hauteur to such a degree that his reign of nine years was a 
constant successiorr of revolts, which brpke out in Behar, 
m Jounpore and in the Punjab, where the govemor? opened 
negotiations with>Behar for the invasion of India. The 
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emperor’s orothor joined him at Cahul. The success 
■which attenaed the expedition of the Mogul will be nar¬ 
rated in a subsequent chapter. Ha-nog thus reached the 
threshold of the period when the imperial throne was 
* transferred to the last Mahomedan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, we turn back to 
the progress of events in Hindostan and in the 'Deccan 
when it was first dismembered. 

Candesh became independent about the year dSOO, and a.d, 
was not reannexed to the efiipire till the reign of Akbar, 1399 
two centuries after. It was a small prinoipality, 
of no note in history, remarkable only for the 
fertility of its soil, and the prosperity of its people; it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinate to its more 
powerful neighbour Guzerat. The independence 
of Guzerat was established in 1896 by Moznffbr ’ 13^6 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen princes governed it for 
165 years, till it expired in 1561. At the period of tho 
revolt the province was of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between the mountains and the sea, but it was 
enlarged by successive acquisitions. The great figure it 
makes in history is owing to the energy and ability of Jts 
princes, the first of whom Mozuffer, the son of a Rajpoot 
convert, was constantly at war with the king of Malwa, or 
with the raja o^ Edur, the most powerful Hindoo princu 
pality in the north. His son Ahmed Shah reigned thirty- 1411 
eight years, and was likewise ince^ntly engaged in hosti¬ 
lities with his neighbours, but he brought the country into 
good order, and built the town of Ahmedahad, which he 
made bis capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnificent mosques, oaravanseras, and palaces, as* to load 
the Mahomedan historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in the world. The next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occupied chiefly with struggles with 
Koombho, who was then building up a groat Hindoo 
power in Eajpootana. Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for a 1459 
period of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who viBited his court formed the most extrava- 
gaot conceptions of his power, and asserted that a portio*h 
o^his daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fiy sat on him ' 
it feu down dead. He was the original of the picture 
drawn by the BHtish poet of the prince of Cambay^ ‘ whoso 
food was asp, and basilisk, and toad.’ But even’ without 
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the powor 6f digesting poisons be wa^ a m|^st pnissant 
prince. He oapturdd Grernar, a -Hindoo fortress renowned 
for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Ontcb, de¬ 
feated an army of Belooches, and annexed Sinde to his 
dominions. But the distinguishing feature of his reig^* 
was the ^lavy he constructed, and the numerous naval 
expeditions which he undertook. He cleared the coast of 
pirates, who are said to have fought twenty battles before 
they wer6 subdued.’ His memorable conflict with the 
A.D. Portuguese will be narrated in a future chapter. Ho was 
1511 succeeded by his * 800 , Mo7iUffer the second, whose reign of 
fourteen years consisted of constant campaigns against 
, Malwa, and the renowned Rana Sanga of Rajpootana. 

The rapid disappearance of two of his sons, in •a single 
1526 year, opened the throne to his third son, Bahadoor Shah, 
Bahadoor who subdued the hereditary foe of his dynasty, 
the Hindoo prince of Edur, and compelled the 
kings of Berar, Ahmednugiir and Candesh to do him homage. 
His next exploit led to a more splendid result. The king 
of Malwa having provoked his hostility, he marched 
• against him in conjunction with his ally, Rana Sing, cap¬ 
tained both his capital and his person, and annexed the 
1.634 kingdom to his own territories. Soon after, the brother 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Lodi fajnily, which had 
been dispossessed by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court gf Guzerat^ and Bahadoor Shah supplied him 
with the means of raising an army, which was however 
defeated. Humayoon, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, marched down to Guzerat, expelled Baha¬ 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon aftier recalled to defend his own throne against Shere 
Khan; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor was enabled to recover his throne. After a 
reign of ten years he was drowned in the harhouv of Diu, 
1636 as he left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The next 
sovereiOT was distracted for sixteen years by the fections 
of his omrfs. Two pageants were set up in succession by tho 
courtiers, but they eventually partitioned the kingdom 
Among themselves. At length, trfter nearly twenty years 
or convulsions, Akbar put an end to this state of anarchy 
by annexing the kingdom to the throne of Delhi, aftemit 
1572 had been alienated a hnndred and seventy-six years. 

t Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilawur 
Ghore, who bequeathed the throne fofir years 
1401 ^ aflter to* his son Hoosein Ghore, His reign of 
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twenty-fiye (^ears \ras passed in incessant wats with, his 
neighbours. His ‘son was assassinatfed by his minister, A.n' 
Mahomed Khan Ghiljie, who mounted the throne, and 1456 
during a period of foi^y^seven years proved himself the 
•ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India, as we find him 
besieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor of 
Ajmere. It was recorded of him that ‘the tent was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place.’ * His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having U82 
invited his courtiers to a splendid enterttciument, informed 
them that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, fighting by the side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resoTved to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and enjoyment; while therefore he retained the royal 
dignity, he should leave the management of public affairs to 
his son. The youth was proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, which he had stocked with i5,(K)0 
of the most beautiful women he could procure.. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was strictly 
maintained. The royal body-guard consisted of 500 Turki 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssjnjian 
maidens. Strange to say, he was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt at 
rebellion. His son succeeded him.in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only bjj cruelty apd sensuality, 
Mahmood, the last king, was assailed by the Rajpoots, 
and rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Guzerat; but he 
was incapable of gratitude, and attacked his benefactor, 
who marched down to his capital in conjunction with the 163t 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after„a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

' At the period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans in 
1001, the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of all 
tbagovernments in northern India; bnt, although 
they succumbed to the conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence under their respective 
chieRains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Hindostan, The most important of these chiefs was th^ 
raua of Oodypore, in his capital of Chittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Rana' Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power, Hia army consisted of 80,000 horse and 
500 war Elephants; and seven rajas of superior rank and 
more than anpndred of inferior note attended his stirrup into 
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the field. 'The chiefs next in importance, tf»e jajas of Jey- 
pore and Joudpore,’or Marwar, served under his banner, 
and he was the acknowledged bead of the Rajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 


battles he fought with Guzerat and Malwa. His geniusb 
consolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrous race, 
and prepared it for the resistance which it was. soon to offer 
to the Moguls, whiqh, if It had been successful, would 
doubtlcss*have restored the sovereignty of Hindostan to the 
Hindoos. * 


It has been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghluk led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
A.D. .pjjy homodan government in the Deccan, by Hussun 

1347 miuoo Gunga, an Afghan, in 1347. Out of gratitude 

dynasty. Hindoo patron, he took the additional 

title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in 
history, and extended his authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the Nerbudda, 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms of Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who 
13P8 succeeded him in 1358, commenced his reign by attacking 
thp king of Telingana, from whom he obtained the sur¬ 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel ho offered 


/\n insult to the king, of Beejanuger, who attacked the 
town of Moodgul, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
Mahomed, the king, swore that food and sleep should be 
unlawful to him till he hod propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 infidels. He entered 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them without mercy; 
and having, as he supposed, completed his vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on his return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. After a 
reign of seventeen years he left the crown to his son, but 
he was murdered by his uncle. Foroze, the son of the 
1397 assassin, mounted the throne in 1397, and his reign, 
together with that of his brother, which extended over 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days of the 
^nasty. He made twenty-four campaigns, and carried 
^ and sword through the length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patroi^ of 
literature. He likewise established a mercantile marine, 
|,nd instructed his commanders to bring the most learned 
men and the handsomest women from every port they 
visited. ' His sefaglio is said to have contained beapties 
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from thirteei^ diSerent ootmiries, and the historians afBrm 
that he was able to" converse with each one in her own 
tongue. He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towards the close of his reign 
he attacked the raja of Beejannger, and was totally de¬ 
feated, when the triumphant Hindoos retaliated on him 
for the destruction of their temples, by the demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Aiimed Shah, in his turn 
defeated the Hindoos, and pursued them with unrelenting 
severity from day to day, not pausing till the number of 
the slain was reported to have reached 2G,000. We pass 
on to the last monarch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 
who was placed on the throne at the age of nine, was 
affectionaiely nurtured by his minister Mahomed Gawan, a.d. 
the most eminent geneiul and statesman of the age, through 14G:i 
whose energetic efforts the kingdom reached its greatest 
limits, and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the Nerbudda to the Kistna. His in¬ 


ternal administration was equally successful, and the 
prosperity of the country rose to its highest measure. 

The envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king from the man to whom he was under these obli¬ 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down with his face towards Mecca, and- 
received the fatal blow. Though he had held high office 
under five kings, he died in graceful poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remorse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is unnecessary to pursue the history of 
this dynasty; Mahomed Shah, his son, ascended the throne 
in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have H82 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom*crumbled 
away as governor after governor revolted, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil Shab, the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dynasty in 1489, wbich retained its independence 

for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it pendent 
was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1686. kingdoms. ^ 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Ma-1490 
homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 


1487, at Ahmednugur, where he established the Nizam^ 
Shahee dynasty, which coutinned for one hundred and fifty 
yean^ tUl it was subverted by Shah Jehan*in 1637.’ » 
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A.D. 3. Ima^J-ool-moolk made himself independent at Berar 
1484 in 1484, and commenced the Imad Shahee dynastj, which 
was extinguished at the end of ninety years by the king of 
Ahmednugur in 1574. 

4. Koolee Kootub, a Turkoman, who rose to bo governor 
1612 of Golconda, established his independence there in 1512, 

under the name of the Kootub Shahee dynasty, which sub¬ 
sisted for a hundred and seventy five years, and was ex- 
tinguishfed by Aurungzebe in 1687. 

5. Ahmed Bereed, who was appointed minister on the 
1498 murder of Mahomed Gawan, gradually absorbed all the 

power of the state, and erected what remained of its do¬ 
mains into an independent state at Beder. It was of 
limited extent, and the period of its extinction is tracertain. 

This partition of the Deccan among five independent 
sovereigns who were constantly at war with each other, or 
with the Hindoo monarchs, subjected the wretched country 
to perpetual desolation ; but there can be little advantage 
to the reader in wading through a long succession of sieges 
and battles, and encumbeiing the memory with a string of 
* names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this 
long period of anarchy will come up in the history of the 
Mogul empire, in which they were eventually absorbed 
after more than a century and a half of confiicL 


SECTION' IT. 

THE MOGUL DYNASTY—BABER—HUMAYOON—^AKBAR. 

1626 In the month of April 1626 Sultan Baber captured Delhi, 
and established the Mogul dynasty, which continued to 
The Mogul flourish with only one interruption, and with 
dynasty. increasing lustre, for a hundred and eighty years, 
under, a succession, unprecedented in .Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, distinguished by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, by tbeir abiHify in the cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Timur, was^ the son 
*of Sheikh Mirm, the ruler of Ferghana on the upper 
Baber’s early JaxB'ries. His mother was a descendant of Jen- 
career. ghiz Khan, and he inherited the ispirit of enter- 
prize whidi distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at the early age of fifteen commenced that adventurous 
career which nfl pursued without intermission for thirty- 
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fite years, ^s first campaign was directed against the 
city of Samarcand» tfie capital of Timur fthd the metropolis 
of Transoxiana, but though he captured it three tunes, he 
was as often expelled from it. For eight years he was 
engaged in a series of perilous and romantic enterprizes, 
and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
crushed an ordinary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
fresh vigour to his buoyant spirit. lu the year 1504, see¬ 
ing little prospect of success in his native province, he 
seized the city of Cabul, ot which he retained posses¬ 
sion for twenty-two years, incessantly employed in defend¬ 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
from Hie progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tart^s, then swarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Sharbek, had swept the posterity of Timur from 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indus the Uzbek captured Candahar, and threatened 
Oabul, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
and the ambition of Baber had he not been recalled to 
resist the hostility of Ishmael Shah, who had recently 
founded the dynasty of the Sophis in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was routed and slain, but the footing which his trij^e 
obtained in Transoxiana they retain with vigour to this 
day. Baber, who had again occupied Samarcaiid, and had 
been again expelled from it, now turned his attention to. 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity of the 
emperori Ibrahim Lodi, offered an allurement too unbor in 
strong for a descendant of Timnr to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of influence who had been 
alienated from the emperor by his oppressions, and more 
particularly by bis own brother, who sought refuge at 
Cabul. In the course, of five years, commencing with 1519 
he made five irruptions across the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 1526 he undertook his last 
and crowning expedition, with an army not exceeding 12,000 
men, but, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
theywere $11 veterans, disciplined in many fields. The des¬ 
tiny of India was decided on the field of Panipnt, where the 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 ^ny 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and i626 
fell. Delhi opened her ^tes to the conqueror, and in May 
1526 he Vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
long ceased to be tbe capital and the mistres.s of State ot 0 
Inma.> The great Mahomedan empire which, in 
the early da|u of Mahomed Toghluk, enfbraced the whole ' 
ooutinei^l^ had bemi broken up a Century and a half before 
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hy his extravagances, and the victoiy.of Bah^r only gave 
him possession of' the districts to the north-west of the 
capital, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra. The various pr9vince8 were 
in the hands of independent rulers. In the southern' 
extremity of India the great Hindoo monarchy of Beeja- 
nuger was lord of tlic ascendant. , I’arther north lay 
another Hindoo principality, and the territories of the 
live kingdoms recently forme^d On the- dissolution of the 
Bahrainee monarchy. Guzerat was governed by a wild 
youth who had' recently absorbed Malwa. Bengal, in¬ 
cluding Behar, was ruled by an Afghan king. Orissa was 
still in possession of its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India liana Sanga had consolidated Hindoo 
sovereignty in Raj pootana, and was at this time the most 
powerful ruler north of the Nerbudda., 

Raiia Sanga, elated by the success he had recently ob¬ 
tained over the king or Malwa in conjunction vi^ith the 
Buber's Vic- Guzerat, espoused the cause of the 

tory over the dethroned family of Lodi. All the Rajpoot 
lujpootfi. princes ranged themselves under his banner, 
aijd he advanced with 100,000 men, the flower of the 

,A.n. Rajpoot chivalry, to drive Baber back across the Indus. In 

1627 the fifst engagement at Biana, Baber experienced a very 
> disastrous defeat: some of his oflScers and men deserted 
their colourp, others went over to the enemy, and all 
were disheartened, but no did not allow himself to despair. 
He states, in his interesting memoirs, that he repented of 
his sins, and determined to reform his life, that he for- 

s swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and gold 
goblets, and determined to live like a true Moosulman and 
cultivate his beard. His enthusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in the engagement to which he led them, he obtained 
a splendid victory which completely crippled and humbled 

1628 the Rajpoot power. The next year he attacked and 
» mastered Chanderee, a Rajpoot fortress hitherto deemed 

impregnable; and in the succeeding year recovered Onde 
and northern Behar, and chastised the king of Bengal, 
j^ut his constitution, which had been impaired by early 
indulgences, was worn out by these exertions in an uncon- 

1630 genial climate, and he died at Agra in 1580, at the age*of 

* His death intdrr^ at Cabul, in a beautiful 

£id charao. spot he had selected for his grave, the simple and 
^ chaste monument erected over w*hich has con- 
tinned to attract the admiration of thi^ee centuries. Ho 
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Malidmedan^rmce in India is iiold in higher ■estimation 
than Baber. His chreer exhibited all that romantic spirit 
of adventure of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on rashness; his activity appears 
fabulous; for thirty-eight years, as he records, ho had never 
kept the feast of Ramssan twice m the same place. But he 
was rather a valorous soldier than a great general, and 
lost almost as raany^attles as he won, but he never lost 
heart, and was buoyant aft^r a defeat as after a victory. 
Amidst all the bustle of war*he found leisure for the culti¬ 
vation of literature, and his poetry has been not a little 
admired. There is no Indian prince with whose individnal 
character and tastes and feelings we are so familiar ; and 
this is caving to his interesting autobiography, in which 
he records his transgressions with so much candour, and 
his repentance wdth so much sincerity, and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a personal friend. a.d. 

Humayoon succeeded his father in 1530, at the ago of 1630 
twenty-six, and the fir^t act of his reign displayed the 
weakness of Ms character. His brother Cararan, 
the governor of Cabul and Candahar, refused to “““y*®*** 
acknowledge his authority, but be resigned those proviflchs 
to him—adding thereto the Punjab—and thus deprived 
lumself of the means of recruiting Ms army with the hardy ^ 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and, as Baber’s veterans 
died out, was obliged to depend onftbose whbm ho could 
enlist from Ms half-subdued subjects in India. In the 
third year of his reign ho was involved in hostilities with 
Bahadoor Shah, the wild king of Guzerat, who had fur¬ 
nished the dethroned family of Lodi with the moans of 1634 
assMlmg him. Bahadoor was defeated, and obli^d to take 
refuge at the land’s-end of Diu, and the whole province 
was occupied by the Mogul troops. Humayoon then pro¬ 
ceeded against Chumpanere, a fortress likewise considered 
impregnable, but with, 300 troops he climbed a perpen¬ 
dicular rock by means of spikes driven into it, and cap¬ 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arrest the progress of Sbere Khan, but was defeated 
and»^ ^polled from India after a reign of ten years, and 
noiv'aynasby mounted the tbroiie. 

Shere Khan wais an Afghan of noble parentage, bom 
at Sasserami, in Behar, where his rather held 
jageer tAider the goYemor. He enlisted as a Dyn&i^of 
private soldier under the revolted viceroy ©f 
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Jotinpore,'but cultivated his mind with'^eat assiduity 
and ^ucated himself for a future oareier of ^bition. A 
long seiies of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses- 
A.u. sion of Eehar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
1535 his alarming progress that Humayoon was recalled from 
Ghizerat. JSe marched do(vn upon him, but wasted six 
months in the siege of Chunar, which was at length cap. 
tured by the powerful artillery of ERimayoon manned by 
Portuguese gunners and direfited by Roomj Khan, a Turk 
of Constantinople, whom he bad brought with him from 
Guzerat. Meanwhile Shere Khan had defeated the king 
of Bengal and captured Gour, but not deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops he retired 
to the mountain region of ISphar and deposited hjs family 
and his treasures iu the stronger fortress of Rhotas. 
1638 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 
set iu, the delta of the Ganges became a sheet of water, 
and his army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desertion. Shere Khan then issued from his fastnesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Chunar, 

. and pushed his detachments up to Cunouge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, but was inter- 
cepted and defeated, and Sbere Kban assumed the im- 
Defcat of perial title. Humayoon at length reached Agra 
Humayoon. after his defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, while his rival was employed in 
organising fhe provitfces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Cunouge, where tbe emperor jexperienced a 
second and more fatal defeat, and fled first to Delhi, and 
,^640 then to Lahore; thus at the end of fourteen years, the 
power which the energy and perseverance of Baber bad 
established was subverted, and scarcely a vestige of Mogul 
soverngnty remained in India, while the throne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans. Humayoon fled to Sinde and 
was engaged for eighteen mouths in fruitless negotiations 
with its chiefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Rajpoot prince of Mar war, but was rudely repulsed 
from bis court and pursued with an armed force by bis son. 
The wretched emperor, after suffering incredible hardships 
fc. crossing the desert, at length succeeded in reaejung 
Ameroote with only seven mounted attendants j and there 
• his queen, who had nobly shared with him ibe torments* of 
^he journey, gave birib to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1642 Akbar. After another series of reverses, he quitted India 
and repaired to Gaudahar. 





tM9!c<6^ ^' ^odns^ wef ttitni tlie a.i». 
(SGireer (^She99 ^ko titiotii^ted t1)& tlirond and^Qirfea^ 1840 
blilahed a new dpmW) wbiolj however did Hot gj, > 

Ut^ than sixteen ;yeaaps. In 15^ he oon- 
onered the p’ovuice of Malwai and rednoed the great 
fortltess of Eaiseen, of boundless antiquity. Here his rejiu^ 
tation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to it. 

The garrison capitulated on terms, but the Mahomedan 
doctors assured him that, aoodrding to‘‘the doctrines of the 
Kloran, no faith was to be kept with unbelievers, and they 
were slain to a man. In 1544he invaded Marwar, whifeh was 1544 


defended by 50,000 Eajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
peril, that, in allasion to the barrenness of the country, he 
exdaime^ that ‘‘he had neaqjy lost the empire for a 
“ handful of millet.” Soon after, the capture of Chittore 
placed B^pootana at his feet, and he then proceeded to 
attack Camxtger, an ancient and strong fort in BundlecUnd, 
bnt was killed by tlie explosion of a magazine. The five 
years of his reign form tlie most hrilliaint period in native 1545 
history. He was equally qualified for the duties of war 
and of peace—a consummate general, and a liberal and 
enlightened statesman. Though incessantly engaged in the 
fiel(^ he reformed every branch of the civil administration; 
and of his institutions it is sufficient to say that they 
became the model of those of Akbar. He constructed a, 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Bengal to the 
banks of the Indus, erected caravSHSeries, add excavated 
wells for the convenience of travellers; he was, moreover, 
the first prince to establish a mounted post. His second 
son Selim, after quelling a dangerous rebellion, was enabled 
to eiyoy the throne in peace for nine years, indulging bis 
here&ary taste for architecture. It was the pr^igacy of 
his brother and successor, known in history as Adili, which 
at length -extinguished this fihort-Uved dynasty. Having 
exhanstedAhe treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Fatan pobtes, whp went one by one into rebellion, and 
established five independent authorities^ and nothing was 154^ 
at liKUgth left to the crown but the dtetricts immediately / 
around Hefiii. ' 

To turn to tiie career of Humayoon. He proceeded from 
Tndiatis) Ckafiahar, bdt was driven from it by the hostility of 
hit aim conttiidaed tp seek refuge at the lu^torsuon 

wherehewassuiiie^ ^ 

is^catiofifkieepribiouedespot Hewas 

even oonstn^ed to undergo ijie Indignityof putting m the 


IS 
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J544 « i^y a, tritiinphal ftoarish from the haad,** re* 
peatod importmiity, he ’was famished With I 4 OOO horse fbr 
the cbnquest of Afghaaistan^ hnt only o& oondU^on of 
ceding the frontier provinces to the Idng. Candahar was 
tured after a siege of five months, and made over to the 
Persian prince who had accompanied him to receive posses'* 
sion of it. On his death Hnmayoon pat a large portioil 
of thePersian garrison to the ^word—an act of perfidy whiqh 
has left an indelible blot on his memory. He then msircbed 
to Cabul, and after various severe struggles succeeded in 
1653 wresting it from bis brothers, one of whom he deprived* of 
sight, with excruciating torture. The increasing confusion 
in India led him to makf a bold stroke to recover his 
throne. He crossed the Indus and encountered the for¬ 
midable army of SeCunder Soor, who had seized the 
Punjab on the dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akbar earned his spurs. Hnmayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the throne which he bad lost fifteen 
1S65 jenrs before, but was not destined to cnj'oy it long. Six 
n?onths afterwards, while descending the stjeps of bis 
library, he heard tlie muezzin’s call to prayer, and, as 
usual, stopped to repeat the creed, and then sat down; but 
* on endeavouring to rise, the staff on which be Wned 
slipped oven the poli^d steps, and be fell headlong oyer 
1666 i-l'e parapet, and exp^d within four days, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and, including the* period of bis 
exile, the twenty-sixth year of his reign. 

AIcbar, the pride and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three months of age when be 
jikbflr’B called to the throne, which he adorned by his 

early yeore. geniuB for fifty years. He was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, his reign haring begun two years^efbte, 
ahd ended two years after hers. administrate was 
managed during his minority by Byram Khan, a ^ft^rko- 
man, the companion'of Hnmayoon in eft the ricis^itiid^ of 
bis career, and an eminent statesman and general, but 
^tif^re, Arrogant, and ekceptionajly bigoted, &mn, (€ 
grestest commanders 01 the sMi though a ffindob, 
most loyal to the deposed emperor Adili, m bes^ng 
of the death of Humayod^ deporited his mas^ at Ohunar, 
moved up to ^ capital with 100,000 men. igra ^ud 
Mr gMcs to hhn, tmd the inihiatm<a of 
Akhanmitreated hthm abandon lu^ and teto to 
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Kms attaob^ Und Akbax' supported im ophiion. The wo 
sxmies met at Paniptii, and the destiny of India was again 
decided on that jnemorable field. H^u was compl^ly 1556 
•delhated,tand conducted bleedine into the presence of the 
young monarch. Byram urged him to secure the religions 
merit of slaying an infidel, hut he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant a^d now' hejpless foe, 
and Byram stm<dr off the df the oaptire with one Hroke 

of his scimitar. It was the military t^ent and the energy 
of Byram which had seated the Hogdls again on the 
throne, and’maintained Akbar’s power; but the ftnnister 
had grown too big for a subject, and for four years after 
his aooefision Akbar felt himsUf to be a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intoleralde to a high>spirited 
prince, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci¬ 
pate himself from it. While out, therefore, on a hunting 
parly, he suddenly returned to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announcing that he had Inken 
the government into his own hands, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself, 
Byram felt that his power was waning, aod retired* to 
Nagore, giving out that he was going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, but 
Akbar sont him a message dismissing him from all hiS 
offices. He immediately went intcys^volt, and haying raised 
an army» attempted an invasion W the Punjab, ]^t was 
defeated and! captured.* As he entered the royal pre¬ 
sence with his turban humbly <»^t around his neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he h^d cherished 
from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, seated him 
on kia right hand, and, after investing him with a robe oi 
honour^ offered him his choice of any post in the empire 
He upferred a retreat to Mecca, but was assassinated or 
the wute by an Afghan, 'V^'hose father he had put tc 
dea^. 

A&hr was now kis own master at i^e age of eighteen. 1560 
Boru amidst hardships, and trained upin adversity, he was 
b^t with difficulties which would have broken a AkW* • 
of leas all the Malwauedan 

that of the Moguls was 
the wealbeat. It was not '‘ommected with any large and 
pov^e|?M^trlbe beyond tbe Indtss^ ready to advance anft 
aupport thb deeet^ktwsy of its ftiBcwr-ootii^tryiaen in India. 

Hie il3^y coHoctwa^bf ^^^|w#eene*ies drawn to hfil 
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^•Df standard from the various countries of l^entra^Asiabbjr the 
hope of plunder* 33 Gs officers wjsro a baud of adventurers 

jggy bound to him by no ties of hereditary loyalty, iiud more 
* disposed to carve out principalities for themselves than to 
bund up a Mogul empire Before he could attempt toe 
recover the dominions of the crown, it was necessary for 
him to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
seven years he was engaged in crushing their revolts. In 
the first year of his reign, hi^ territories were confined to 
the Punjab and the districts aronnd Agra and Delhi, but he 
gradually recovered Ajmeie, Gwa|ior and Oude. The son of 
the late' emperorAdili made an attempt to recover his throne; 
he was defeated by Zeman Sbah, but the geneml, despising 
the youth of his sovereign', withheld the royal •share of 
the booty, and Akbar v^as obliged to take the field'against 
him. Adam Khan, another general, was sent to expel the 
Afghans from Malwa; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fi uits of the victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
him, but consented to accept his submission, and he re¬ 
quited this lenity by stabbing the vizier while at prayer 
in a chamber adjoining that occupied by the emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to bo thrown headlong into the 
Jumna. Soon after, AhdooUa Khan, a haughty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of his countrymen into 
'the Mogul service, “ withdrew Itis neck from the yoke of 
“ obedience,’.’ but Akbtjjp came down upon him with prompti¬ 
tude, and constrained him to fly to Guzerat. Great dis¬ 
satisfaction was thereby created among the Uzbek officers, 
and a treasonable confederacy was organised in the 
army. One of their number, Asof Jah, was sent to sfib- 
jugato tlie little Hindoo principality of Gurra, on the 
Nerbudda, near Jubbulporo, then governed by the Princess 
Doorgawutee, who was no less renowned for her valour 
than for her beauty She commanded her army in tmrson, 
and maintained the conflict with a noble heroism, W she 
1*>64 received a wound in her eye. The* troops, missing her 
presence, began to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the kands of the enemy, seized the stiletto of the 
sslephant driver, and plunged it into her bosdm. Her 
fiariial exploits are stul a ffivourite theme with the bards 
qf the Deooati. The prindpality was conquered by Asof 
but he appropriated the largest share of the rich 
*toty to his own use, and then joined the confeddiaGy, 
whimi now embraced the n^ost considerable of Altbar^s « 
genetahi. His wgor was extreme; it was no less a 
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sti?aggle ^ ihroxi^^ and t])e qnefttion at^instte was, 
whether the empiife shtmld he IfebekorMo^l. 

detAchmeats were repeatedly defeated, hat v^iioiE^tm. 

. he maAntaiaed the con^ot with anflinching reso- 
ilAtidn f<» two years. At this critical*junctare ho was 
obliged to quit the pnrsait of the Uzbeks, in oonseqaence of 
the revolt of his brother, to* whom he had entrusted the 
government of the Punjab. It was at once crushed, but 
on his return- to the south he found that the revolted 
generals had taken possession of Allahabad and Qude, and 
were preparing to march on the capital. Though the 
rains had set in, when militaiw operations are usually 
suspended in India, he did not hesitate to take the field 
against 4heni, and, by his promptitude anid vigour, suc¬ 
ceeded at length in breaking np the confederacy. He had 
now subdued all his adversaries by his valour, or his 
clemency, and, at the age of twenty-five, he hod the happi¬ 
ness of seeing his authority completely established over all 
the revolted provinces. 

With a spirit of liberality foreign to preceding conquerors, 
Baber determined to^trengthen his throne by matrimonial ^ 
alliances with tlie Hindoos. Humayoon had Matnmonini 
espoused the daughter of the raja of Jeypore. 

Akbar had likewise married two Bajpoot prin- Baipooto. 
cesses, and his son hod followed his example. Offices of 

S -eat dignity and responsibility were conferred on these 
indoo princes, and they took a^ride in these imperial 
alliances. But the orthodox house of Ghittore, wrapped up 
in its religious exclusiveness and hauteur, disdained every 
such connection, and excommunicated those who had 
adopted them. The raja |jad given oncourag^nnent to the 
king of MaJwa, and Akbar was determined to Attetkof 
chaslase him. The throne was at the time cwttore 
occupied by Oody Sing, the degenerate son of the illus- 
triois Bana Sunga. He took refhge in the/ hills on the 
approach of the ]hlhgul troops, and left the defence of bis 
csapital to d'eytiuk the B^poot ohiof of Bodnore, esteemed a.i>. 
by hia countrymen the bravest of the bravo. The siege iSbB 
was protracted by his skill and valour, but he was killed 
by a pcklt from the bow of Akbar. His death deprived 
pniadh of all Ooftfidohoe, and they dovoted themselves to 
dea^ With ac<mtpined solemnities. The women threw 
themsOlves on the funeral pyre of the chief, and the men 
TUfihed-^riKildptsly on the weapons of the Mosruls. ana 

»ierhiW to nnmbw of d,ck)0. 

’ ’ M 
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Akbar’s ' next enterprise was bf magnitude 

The kingdom of ^zerat, enlarged b;jr tiie ootu^n^s of 
Conquest of Bahddoor Shah, had been a prey to faction 
Gnaerat. ^ since his death in 1537, and four weak and 
profligate princes had occnpied the throne in ^j|^irty-five 
years. Etimad Khan, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Mozufier the third, seeing no other 
mode of terminating the distractions of the oonntry, in¬ 
vited Akhar to take possession of it, and he proceeded to 
A 1 ) Patan, where that feeble monkreh resigned the sceptre to 
1672 him, and GuzorafcAiv’as again annexed to the crown of Delhi, 
after two ocntnrics and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of his 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of Mirzfc raised a 
new revolt, and the imperial general was reduced to 
extremities The rains had set in, but Akhar was ready 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them with 300 of his own gpaards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 
167.3 movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
, the province was rendered complete. 

The attention of Akhar had been directed to Bengal 
wflile he was engaged in Guzorat. Under the successor 
invw^M Bhere Shah, the Afghan governor of the pro- 
,ikingai. vinco assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty yeara, 
The last was*$ssassinaiid soon al^r he asoended the throne. 


which was then seized by Soliman, an illustrions Afghan, 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, which was 
effected by his general, Kala-pahar. Soliman died in 1573, 
and was succeeded by Daood Khan, a debauchee and a 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven¬ 
tured to attack a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbar ordered 
an army down for the conquest of ^e kingdom, and 
king retired to Orissa, where he emcountered the !%>gul 
army, and was defeated, but was allowed to ristain Ike 
kingdom as a feudatory. The next year, on the withdmwid 
• of ihe imperial troops, he revolted, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and with him terminated the last Hne tit 
1576 ^e A%han kings of Bengal, which they had held fof a 
period of two hundred and thirty-sik years. >;The Mo|^ 
officers seized the jageers of the aisoomflted A%han% but 

S n being summoned to account fbr the revenues, and to pro- 
uoe ^ rcdl of the troops they were bound to iradnts^^ 
they rosh in & bedy^ add 3O,0OQ of Akbar’s fSnest ^cavalry 



Sf^pwliired iti a|mi? againstiiiDa* tl^e xtav con^neat triM M ^ 
fbr tn iteer^ ayid the'i^irit of disoSbctioii inras apr^adi^ig 
through Ood^. Xn this sm^genoy the exnperor, findiog 
it khpotsiUe to trost the Sdelitj of his Mogul ofilcors, sent 
^nwmy of Bajpoots under the Gelebrated raja, Toder MuQ, 
to reduce l^he province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but the war was protract^ and the 
'Albans of Orissa* took advantage of the confusion, and 
recovered their footing in the southern'districts of^ Bengal. 

Ih.e great Bajpoot, raja Han ^mg, was then despatched to 
quell this formidable insurrection, but it«was not before 
we je&t 1592, after a dozen engagements and sixteen years I5d2 
of conflict, that the authority of the emperor was fully 
established in this province, « 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the kingdom of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa had for 1578 
twenty •centuries been considered the Holy Land conquest <A 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 
three successive creeds. For more than seven centuries it 
was the deposatoxy of the sacre4 tooth of Booddha, until 
that relic "was removed to Ceylon. Then came the 
Hindoo dynasiy of the Kesans, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in honour of Seeva. This wds 
succeeded Iw the dynasty of the Gunga-bungsas, who are 
believed to nave come from the Gangetic province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant Thoir do¬ 
minions covered 40,000 square mills, and extended from 
the banks of Ihe Hooghly. to the haidcs of the Godavery. 
They gave the ascendency to the worship of Vishnoo, and 
although Jugernath, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit eajrly in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasty 
that the * Itord of the World' attained that supreme homage 
thnmghout the continent which he stUl maintains. The 
first ^vereign of the line was fourteen years in erecting 
the magaificent temple at Pooree, and the resources of the 
state were exhausted by a succession of princes, in ecclesi'* 
astioal endowments and the support of hpabmins. Inroads 
Were occae^tmlly made by the Mahomedan rulers of Beng^ 
huhj^doo princes of Onssa oontinned to maintaiif 
their xu^pendence with great vigour till the death, in 
huit able monarch of the Gangetic dynasty, 
whieh visals followed by a peiiod of anarchy for twenty-foui 
wlien the king cf Bengal, sent his general, 

Invade it. He whs a wahmin by btrfeh,>Ht 
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Bad embraced tbe religion of the Fropbet ta obtain tbo 
hand of a ^noeeg' of Uonr, and became the unrelenting 
oppressor of his former creed. He defeated the r^’a, and 
with him ended the independence of this ancient and re¬ 
nowned hingdom. Kala-pahar persecuted the brahxninif 
and confiscated the religious endowments which had accu¬ 
mulated during twenty generations of, devout monarcdia. 
He destroyed the idols and'pulled down the temples to 
ereot mosques with the materials, and he dag u|) the image 
of Jugernath from the Ohilka lake, into which it had been 
thrown for safety, and conveying it to the banks of the 
Hooghly, committed it to the flames. According to popular 
rumour, tlio arms and legs of the idols dropped off at the 
sound of his kettlbdrums. Upon the conquest <h' Bengal, 
the king Daood took refuge in Onssa, and was pursued by 
the generals of Akbar, and after more tlian one revolt, was 
slain, and Orissa became a province of the Mogul empire, 

A.n A short time previous to this invasion of Ben^ by 
]«^60 Akbar, the ancient city of Gour, the metropolis of Bengal, 
Tiw rftj- was depopulated and abandoned. It was admir- 
, of Oonr. ably situated on the confines of Bengal and Bebax * 
for the government of both provinces. It had been tbe 
ca])itnl of a hundred kings, who adorned it, more especially 
those of the Mahomedan creed, with massive and superb 
edifices. Tt extended along the banks of the river, and 
was defended from itq, encroachments by a stone embank¬ 
ment, said to liave been fifteen miles in length. This 
magnificent city, the abode of wealth and luxury, was 
suddenly prostrated by some pestilence which has never 
been explained, and has since been the abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

The next event of impcwtance in the reign of Akbar was 
1586 the conquest of Cashmere, by bis brother-in-law, the raja 
Conquo«tof of Jeypove. The king, on his submission, was 
owumwe. enrolled among tbe nobles of tbe court, and (this 
noble valloy, considered the paradise of Asia, which enioys 

a delicious climate, and exhibits in the midst of saihvy 
^summits a scene df continual verdure," became the summer 
residence of Akbar and his successors. The effort to cui^ the 
Hghlandefrs between the Indus and the passes into A%haa- 
istan, whi<^ was next undertaken, moved a more arduOUe 
task. These wild mountaineers hod been for jsges the 
(plague of every rolmr of the province. They regaled it 
as their, hm'editaty vocation to plunder k^veUeon 
through the defilesyaud to'levy hmek mail on the indndty 
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valleys. •Akboreent a strong army tyider the rega of lejf 
pore to sabjngate them, bntit was assailed in the passiee and 
annihilated; and theM^omedon historian records tiw 
that of 40,000 horse and foot, scarcely a man re- ju>. 

*i«imed. Snch wholesale destmciion would appear inoredihlev 
if we hud not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same scenes, 
under the British Government in 1841. The rajas Toder 
MuU and Man-sing imposed some restraint on, their vio¬ 
lence by the* establishment of military posts which ont ofl' 
their supplies from the plains; but they were as trouble¬ 
some as ever a centmy after in the reij^ of Aurnugsebe. 1501 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sinde, and 
reannex^d Candah^ to the crown; and thus, sindoand 
after a series of conflicts which extended over Canoabw. 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed 1.594 
master of his liereditary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Norbudda which had 
ever belonged to the imperial throne, and it only remained 
for him to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the progress of events in that division of 
India during the sixtoentli century will be a suitable 
introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook. 


SliCTION V. 

A83aB. INVASION OF THE DEOOAN. HIS DEATH. 

It has been stated in a previous chapter that five inde- 
TOndeut kingdoms—Beejapore, Ahmednugur, Golconda, 
Bedar, and Befar-—arose on the ruins the Bah- 
mince kingdom. Beder rarely appears on the 
p8^ of bistoiy, and Berar which was never of 
tE^h weight in the politics of the Blcccan, was 
airbed by Ahmednugur in 1572. #he attention of the 
IdugS of GolUonda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
oi libc various Hindcio principalities which lay on ^ 
' CM^pn frontier, and stretched along i^e Coromandel coast 
^imOrissa southward. It i^pears aJso to have gi^nally 
ab^oru^ the l^ndoo state of Telingana, with its capital 
at Wsrmjgul^ which had assumed indepe^ence qn the fell 
of the kingdom- Beejapore &ad Ahmednugur, 
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which boirdC 2 %d <m eibch other, we^ enga|^l4n coikstdaii 
hoetilil^. Within the circle of theijr Wvitones was ih- 
cluded the region inhabited by the Mahrattas^ which had 
formerly belon^d to the Hindoo kingdom of 0eoghtir, 
conquered by ^la-ood-deen in 1295; and the origin and t 
growth of their importance is to bo attributed primarily to 
the training they received m the constant warfare of these 
princes Oaring the sixteenth century the armies of these 
two Mahdmedan states were constantly reondted hr 
Mahratta soldiers, sometimes *to the extent' of 20,005. 
There was not as yet any bond of national unity among 
them, and they sold their mercenary swords to the highest 
bidder, without caring whether their own countrymen 
might not be fighting in tbo opposite ranks. *> 

But the great event of that century was the extinction of 
Hindoo power in tho Deccan To the south of the Kistna 
Bctijtt- lay the great ^udoo monarchy of Beeganuger, 
nu«er. established in 1836, which had maintained a per¬ 
petual conflict with, the Ba>hminee dynasty, and subsequent¬ 
ly with the kingdoms which arose on its decay. Hi the 
early period of the sixteenth centuiy Becjana^r 
attjiined its greatest extent and power. It was ennohed by 
maritime, commerce; and all the Hindoo chiefs south of the 
Kistna—below which the Mahom^dans bad no footings 
were completely under its control, even where th^ were 
not under its, government. No single state was able to 
copo with it. The rei^nittg raja, Bom-raj, had recently 
wrested several districts fiom Beejapore; he Jiad overrun 
Golconda, laid siege to the capital, and mmoted large 
concessions from the king. The four Hahomedian kings— 
Beder still existed—^felt the necessity of restrainmg the 
growth of his power, and, suspending their mutual jealous¬ 
ies, formed a quadruple alliance against Mm, <|t was 
nothing less than conflict between the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans for the supremacy of the Deccan. Although 
Bam-raja called up all the strength of his Hindoo feu&* 
tones from the south down to its extreme lunits, the 
enumeration of hi! host by Ferishta appears fabulous. 
His younger brother is said to have commanded a wing of 
tne army consisting of 20,000 cavalnr, 100,000 foot, and 500 
elej^ante. His second brother had miotber wing of oqu4 
etiengih, while the nja himself led the dower of the amy. 
The confederate force was likewise nrodigions, and inc^dsd 
20,000 elephants and €00 pieces of aHallexy of aH 
This importtuiit Miown in histoxy a$ thet of 



IcottA, wbioh Jees at a s]^^ diatimoe firom tlie Hktnftj waa 
fought on the $t5th ^J^tiary) 1565, and* it resulted hi the ia$5 
total defeat of the and ihe slaughter, as the Mahom* 
edan listorians boast, of 100,000 mfidels. The r^ja, 
^tenty years of age» beheaded in cold blood, and his 
head was preserved as a troph j at Beejapore, and annnaiJly^ 
^exhibited cm the anniversary of his dealh. The Hindoo 
power in the sohth was irretrievably broken, but dissensions 
among the victors enabled the brother'of the rajaHo retain 
a fraoUon of his territory, ahO. to establish his court evoiit- 
nally at Ghundergiree, which has been rendered memorable 
in the history of British India as the town, where, seventy 
years after the battle of Tallikotta, the descendant of the 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of land 
they ever possessed in India, and on which they erected 
the fikctory of Madras. 

At the period of Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan, the 
three Mahomedan princes were those of Beejapore, Gol- 
conda, and Ahmednngur. This expedition was, 
doubtless, dictated by the ‘*lnst of territorial Yiewson 
“ leljggrandiBementbut, if it had been completely i>«®oan. 

snet^ssfhl, it wonld have beep an unquestionable blessing 
to tbe oonntary. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the condition of the Deccan at this period. Its various 
kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war without, 
even the excuse of provocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolai^t^nd the fair fruits of 
industry bl^t^ bv their mutual hostilities; and the sub¬ 
stitution of a single authority, even though despotic, was 
a real godsend. On the death of Boorhan Nizam •Shah, 
the king of Ahmednugur, four factions arose in the state, 
the most powerful of which sent an invitation to Akbar, 
whicdi lie accepted at once; but, before the force ^hich he 
despatched could reach the capital, |buother revolution 
placed the government in the hands of Chand 
Sultana, the annt of the minor raja. This cele- smtanA of 
heated woman, tibe favourite heroine of ihe 
Deocao, and the subject of a hundredthallads, 
dfitemined to defend the city to the last exfremity. The 
Moguls had oom^aructed three mines, two of which she* 
coantemined y the thfrd^ blew up, leaving a large opening 
in fbe Wall, and her officers prepared to desert the defbnee. 

The aidtana dew to the spot mIXy amed« with a drawn« 
swegd in her hand, and a veil over her fiwse. Combustibles 
of dasoriplion were j^irown into the breach,'and so 
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heavy a iiro was directed upon it, that the a^ailants were 
coiiatrained to retife. It is a popular and eherished tra¬ 
dition that, when the shot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, theu with silver, and lastly with gold. 
Her allies were now approaching, and the Mogul camp wasr 
Tho Buitauu straitened for provisions, Morad, the son of 

A.i). Akhar, offered to retire upon the cession of Berar,* 

1606 and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, Toln ctantly accepted these term s. Within a year the 
kings of Ahniednugur, Golconda, and Bcejapore formed a 
league to dnve the Moguls out oP the Deccan, and brought 
60,000 troops into the field. An action was fought at 
Soniput, which lasted two days without any decisive result. 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, a^d Akbar, 

1599 '9vho bad resided for fourteen years near the Indus, ftdt the 
necessity of proceeding to the Deccan in person. He 
advanced to the Nerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahniednugur. The government of Chand Sultana 
was in a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence 
liopoless, she felt Die necessity of negotiating a peace w^th 

• the Moguls, wlien the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
ttYtrapo burst ilito her chamber, and pnt her to death, 
deiith. stormed and plundered, and the 

1600 young king and the royal family wore sent prisoners to 
‘ 0 walior; bat the kingdom was not incorporated with the 

Alogul toriifories till thirty-seven years later. 

Tills was the last political event of any importance in the 

1601 reign of Akbar, who returned to the capital-in 1601. Tho 

i.ast four last four yoars of his life were embittered by the 

Akbilrl! misconduct of his eldest son Selim, a violent and 

life. vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took 

up arms against his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
tho jirovinces of Bengal and Orissa. He bad contracted an 
inveterate dislike of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
and esteemed of the emperor’s officers, equally eminent as 
a general, a statesman, and a historian, to w'hose cla^ioiien 
his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for ite%8tmg 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zemin- 

^ dar of BundJecund. In September 1605, Akbar began to 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contemplate tbe 
elevation of a younger' son to the throne, but Akl^ 
• assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre¬ 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own scimitar to his side, 
as a token of tfie bequest of the empire. Then, addressing 
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the assemble^ omrahs, ho asked foi^venesa for* -whatever 
offence he might have given them, and, ftfter repeating the 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour ncsath of 
of sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
Jieretic. He died at the ago of sixty-three, after a reign of leoiS 
forty-nine years. 

Akbar is described as “a strongly built and baudsorae 
“man, ivith an agreeable expression pf countenancso, and 
“ very captivating manners.*’ ^0 was not only ihe aiftmcU‘t 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the Aicbax. 
greatest of all the Mahomedan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exhibited greater military talent or per¬ 
sonal courage. He never fought a battle which lie did not 
win, or bfsioge a town which he did not take. Yet he liad 
no passion for w^ar; and he hod mo sooner turned the tide 
of victory by his skill and energj% than he left liis com¬ 
manders to complete the work, and hastened hack to the 
more congenial laboUra of ihe cabinet. The glory of his 
reign rests not so much on the extent of his oonqneste, as 
on the admirable institutions by which they were consoli¬ 
dated and improved. In the early paii of his career he 
was a devout follower of the Prophet, and, at one tinqp, 
contemplated a pilgrimage to his tomb, the eaiTidfet longing 
of every Mahomedan. Bui, about the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, he began to enlortain latitudinariau views, lie-* 
jecting all prophets, priests, and ceremonies, jie professed 
to take simple reason as his guide. The formula' of his 
creed seems te have been ; “ There is no god but God, and 
“ Akbar is his Caliph,” Yet with ail his .scepticis»n, he was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which he afibrded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Ciirist and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The tendency of 
his measures was to discourage Maliomedanism. Ho changed 
the era of the Hegira; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
and of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre¬ 
judices of the faithful by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was enjoined by the Koran. Nothing but the ascendency 
of his character, and his brilliant success in war and ir]^ 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the disepn- 
teuts occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people-frith whom the persecution oiiufideLs was regarded 
as a sacred duty, W^doptpd the ppinciplc, not only o# 
roligiousHolerafioBfDut of religious equality, anej deter¬ 
mined'^ to rest the strength of his throne bpon the attach- 
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mont of all his subjects. He secnrcd the loyalty of the 
Hindoos by inviting them to share the highest civil offices 
and military commands with those of his. own creed. He 
abolished the jezzia, the odious capitation tax indicted on 
unbelievers, ’ rescinded the pilgrim tax, sanctioned th6 
man’iago of Hindoo widows, and positively prohibited 
suttees. 

Under the snperyision of the Hindoo raja, Toder Mull, 
the great financier of the age, he remodelled the whole 
inun'viiiiic revenue system of the empire, and thus brought 
Bfittk-uient. Iq maturity the great plans which Shore Shah 
in his brief reign of five y(‘ai‘8 had inaugurated. The 
lands were n\easured according to a uniform standard, and 
divided into throe classes according to their chaVactor and 
fertility. The demand of the state was fixed, generally, at 
onc-third the produce, and then commuted into money. 
The settlement was mado with the ryots, to the exclusion 
of all middlo-men, and all arbitrary cesses wore abolished. 
The whole empire was divided into fifteen provinces or 
soobahs, each of which was placed under the authority of a 
soobadar. He was entrusted with full powers, civil, military 
nhd financial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister, who were accountable to him, though ’nomi¬ 
nated by the crown. Akbar’s military system vnis the least 
perfect of the departments of the state, and was enfeebled by 
])aying the eomnuindeps for their men by the head, which 
cniattal an irresistible temptation to present false musters, 
and to fill the raidrs with vagabonds. The Same orgtmisa- 
tioTi which pervaded the state establishments was intro- 
(Inced into every division of the court, and the whole was 
regnlated, to the minutest detail, by the emperor himself. 
Every department was maintained upon a scale of imperial 
Spiendonrof magnificence, of which there had been no exam- 
iiis anirt. fiiiice the establishment of the Mahomedan 
DOwer in India. During Jiis progn'ss through the Country 
his camp wms a moving cit}', and the* eye was dazzled by 
tbo splendid tents of his ministers and officers, and more 
especially by the royal ttmts, blazing with ornaments and 
oaurniountod with gilt cupolas. A taste for literature was 
diffused through his court. Translations wore made under 
his directions from the Hindoo classics, and his accom¬ 
plished courtier, Fiezi. was directed to make a correct 
‘^version of the Evangelists. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECTION I. 

EEIGN OF JRnANGEEE. 

On the dBath of Akbar, Solim stopped ioto the throne and 
assumed the title of Johangeor, the Conqueror of tho World. 

The great, empire to whicli lie succeeded was in a Acemion ot 
state of profound tranquillity, not disturbed by 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggression. Tlie firstmciisures werejudicifitisandbonovoloiit. 
lie confirmed, most of bis father’s ministers in their posts, 
remitted some vexatious taxes which had survived his 
father’s reforms, and made aiTangeraents for giving etfsy 
access to the complaints of his subjects. He Hkewiso re¬ 
placed the Mahoinedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of the Koran. 

But the quiet of the realm was spe^ily interrupted by tho 
rebellion t)f his son, Khosroo, to whom he had always ex- leoe 
hibitod a feelihg of strong antipathy. The unhappy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of men, 

hut was pursued and captured, when the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his disposition by causing 700 of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while Kho8ro(f was de¬ 
liberately carried along the line to witness their agonies. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on tho 
reign of Jehangeer was his marriage with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year of his reign. This 
celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, following the 
current stream of emigration^ proceed^ to India to repaid 
his fortunes. During the journey his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, under very distressing ciroimistanccs. A mer¬ 
chant, who happened to be travellii^g- on the same routes 
oflered them timely assistance, and oonyeyed them in bis 
own train to the capital. He took thtf,father into his 
service, and eventually introduded him to the Court of 
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Akbar, where bo rose to considerable eminence. As 
dau^litor grew np,' she r(»ceived all the acc5inplL<?l»nenta 
wliicli the metropolis of the empire could provide, and 
att meted admiration by lusr exquisite beauty and elegance. 
In the harem of Akbar, wliicb 8lie<visited with her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim; but as she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who bad acquired the title of Shere Afghan, from 
having killed a tiger in .single combat, the marriage was 
completed by the onh.'ra of Che emperor, and a jageer in 
the distant provjLnec of llurdwan was bestowed on liim, to 
withdraw his wife from the capital. But flohangeor hadno 
sooner mounted the throne than ho determined to remove 
every obstacle to the gratification of his wishes^ and the 
nohlo Persian perished in an affray wliich was not believed 
to be accidental. Hi.s lovely widow Ava.*? convoyed to the 
capital, and the emperor oflered to share his throne with 
her ; but she rejected his advances with stich disdain as to 
disgust Jehangoer, and .she Avas consigned to neglect in 
the harem. Refiection served to convince lier of her folly, 
1 , and she contrived to throw herself in his way and to re- 
iGll kjndle his passion. The nuptials wei’e celebrated Avith ex- 
Horirmr- traordinary pom[), and she Avas clothed with 
rmpo with honoiit’S such as no princess had ever enjoyed 
^ tic unpcTor. India. Her name was associated with 

the emperor’s on the coin, and announced in these gi’acefnl 
terms : “ By order of 'Jehangeer, gold aequirt'd a hundred- 
“ ibid Aralne by the name of Noor Jehan.” Her talents for 
business were not infenor to her personal charms, and her 
influence was beneficial in softening the emperor’s dispo¬ 
sition, and producing that reformation in his habits Avliich” 
marked the early years of his reign. Her. taste imparted 
grace to the splendonr of the court, Avhile, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extraA’agance. Her brother was 
raised to high office, and her father placed at the head of 
the administration, which he managed with great ability. 
The capture of Abmednugnr and the murOer of Chand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on tlu' throne by 
•Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobie.s of the 
court. He bolds the foremost rank in the history of the 
1810 Hecean monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
^ing ability. He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortnnes of the state for many 
years with sitignlar energy. Planting himself on the 
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iDoriers of tho Deccan,- be repeatedly drove tJie Moguls 
across tlie J^^erbudda. Two powerful armies were sent by 
Jcliangcer into the Deccan ; one was completely balHed by 
Malik’s peculiar mode of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 

^and the other was too disheartened by this evtmt to advance ^.d, 
far. His artillery, which was obtained from tho Portuguese 1612 
in bis ports, was greatly superior to that of the imperial 
armj'. He availed himself, moreover, of the oontingoiits of 
the Mahratta chieftains, which served* to foster alid to ma¬ 
ture their mflitary power, aiftl it was under his banner that 
8hahje(% the father of Sevajee, laid the fecundation of the 
greatness of his family. ]\ralik Amber had no natural 
passion for military enterprises, though his success in the 
field has^ seldoDi been surpassed. It was his attention to 
the duties of peace on which his reuow'ii rests, and his 
revenue settlements rival those of the raja Todcr Mull. 
Jehangeer’s failure in tlin Deccan was counter- suhjn-frition 
baliiiiced hy his succ(“ss in Rajpoolana. Pertab o^^b’iwrc. 
Sing, the raua of Oodyporo, who is still idolized by Ins 
countrymen for the heroism with which he repelled the 
Moguls and eventually regained tho jirovinces they liad 
conquered, was succeeded by bis son Omrali, who, though 
equally vailiant, was not equally fortunate. Ho was attack¬ 
ed by Shall Jeban, the favourite and the gallant son of 
Jehangeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to tbq 
empire. The independence of Oodypore, Avhicli had been 
maintained for eight centuries, waff virtually 6xtinguished, 1614 
for although Shah Ji'lian, himself of llajpoot blood on tho 
mother's side, goucrously restored the territtirics he had 
conquered to the fallen r.ina, it was only as the vassal of 
'the emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of tho reign of Jehangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Tliomas Hoe, as the 
ambassador of James I., to solicit privileges sirThomiH 1616 
for the East India Company. The result of his 
embassy will he stated in its place hereafter. Hero it may 
he sufficient to remark that he was fascinated with the 
onental magnificence of the court, which completely eclipsed 
the tinsel pomp of his own master; but he saw little 
comfort among tho people, who were ground down, 
extortion. The emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but retired in the evening to his cups, which ho seldom 
quitted before his reason was obscured. Tho diffcrei^ 
govemm«nt3 were fanned out; tho courtiers were uni¬ 
versally corrupt, and military discipline was relaxe d. There 
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was a large mflux of Europeans at the court; one of the 
emperor’s nephewa had embraced Christianity, and the 
emperor himstdf had an image of Christ in his rosary. 
Shah Johan, tho emperor’s gallant son, who was married 
1616 to the niece of Noor Jehan was now declared heir apparent, 
ShahJehan, sent in tho following year to invade the 
ipirorent ^^eccau. The prosperity of Malik Amber had 
created a feeling of envy at tho court, and ho 
was still ‘farther iveakened by tho desertion of the king 
of Boejapore. He was constrained, therefor?, to cede to 
Shah Jehan tlio,fortress of Ahmediiugur, as well as all 
tho con<piests he had made from the Moguls. Within four 
years he renewed the war, and drove tho imperial troops 
across tho Taptoo. Shah Jehan was again selected to 
1620 command the army, and tho usual success attended his 
arms. Malik Amber was deserted hy his own officers, 
and obliged to purchase peace by a largo sacrifice of territory 
and treasure. 


Just at this juncture Khosroo, tho brother of Shah Jehan, 
1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. JSToor Jehan had be- 
intngucs of slow ed berdatigbterby Shere Afghan on Shabriar, 
ffoor .loimn. youiigest SOU of thc em])eror, and, in tho 
hof)o of retaining her power niulcrliis weak administration, 
determined to secure the reversion of the throne for him. 


To remove Shah Jehan out of tiie way, she persuaded 
Johangecr to employ his great military talents in recovering 
Candaliar frOm tho Poreians, who had recently conquered 
it. Shall Jthan was fully aware of the danger of quitting 
India, and began to stipulate for securities. His request 
was ])ronounccd treasonable; all bis jagoers were confiscated, 
1622 and he was driven into revolt, and Mohabet, the most 
eminent of the imperial commanders, was directed to pro¬ 
ceed against him. After a partial and indecisive action 
in Rajpootaua, Shah Johan injudiciously retreated to tho 
Dcccan, w hero he arrived with tho loss of his prestige. 
Malik Amber and the kings of Boejapore and Golconda 
refused him any assistance; his own troops began to desert 
his standard, and lie retired to Telingana. On reaching 
1624 Masulipatanu he marched along tho coast up to Bengal, 
and, having taken possession of that province as well as of 
Behar, advanced towards Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 
• lost sight of him, on hearing of his progress, hastened from 
the south to tho banks of the Ganges, and Shah Jehan was 
ooliged a second time to fly to the Deccan, but was pursued 
with such vigou* that, seeing his fortunes desperate, he 
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songlit recoiipiliation with his father, for which ho was 
obliged to give hia tw’o sons as hostages. 

* A new scene now opens in this drama. Mohabet, the 
greatest subject in the empire, and the prime favonrite 1625 
•of the emperor, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Noor Jehan, and raise her iH'rs(>c‘ution 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or ability, 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction.^ A charge 
of embezzlement during hi^ last expedition was trumped 
up against liim^ and ho was summoned to tlie court to 
answer it. He came, but with a body of 5,000 Rajpoots. 

He had recently betrothed his daughter to a young noble¬ 
man, without having first obtained the usual consent of^ho 
emperor.® .Fehangeer summoned the youth into liis pre¬ 
sence, and, in a fit of brutal rage, ordered him to bo 8trip[)ed 
naked and scourged with thorns l)eforo the courtiers. Moha¬ 
bet perceived that his mill was detennined on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow. The emperor was then on his way 
t-o Cabul, and was encamped on tlie Hydaspes, which the 
army crossed in ilie morning on a bridge. The emperor 
had not ri^covered from the debauch of the previous night, 
and remained behind with a slender guard, when Mohamet 
proceeded to his tent, and seized his person. 

Seeing himself helpless, he submitted to mount si'i'/f's the* 
an elephant, together with his cupbearer and his * 

goblet, and to proceed to Mohabet’s tont. , 

Noor Jclian crossed the river in Sisguise the next morn¬ 
ing, and joined tlie army which she led to tlio rescue of the 
emperor; but the Rajpoots had broken down the Noor Jehan 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops 
to a ford which had been discovered, mounted on a large 
elejihant, and fully armed. The struggle was# long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efforts, her troops were prccijii- 
tated into the stream by the shower of balls, rockets, and 
arrows which Mobabet’s Rajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particular 
violence, and of the numerous missiles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried in her lap. The ford became a scene of universal 
confusion. The elephant driver was killed, and the elephant 
was wounded and .borne down the stream back to the 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found the howda, or seat, covered with blood, and tbe 
empress*employed in binding up the wound of tljo infant. 
Noor Jehan yielded to’ nece^ity, and joined the emperor 
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in hiH captivity, and affected to be reconciled to Mohabot, 
wbo had assumed the command of the 'army, and marched 
on to Cabul. There t}io fertile genius of the empress was* 
employed in cajoling Mohabet and throwing him off his 
A.i). guard, while, by a series of skilful maUccuvrcs, she gradually, 
l(i26 and without observation, assembled a body of troops. See¬ 
ing hia position becoming daily less secure, Mohabet was 
led to make her offers of spbmission. She agreed to con¬ 
done his revolt on ’condition that he sliould proceed in 
pursuit of Shah Johan, who had fled to Siudo. Mohabot 
dreaded a reign weakness under Shahriar, and resolved 
to join Shall Johan; and INoor Johan, on hearing of this 
defection, ordered him to bo hunted through tho empire, 
and sot a price on his liead. But all her plans of^ambition 
wore at once extinguished by tho death of the emperor. 
After his liberation, ho proceeded from Cabul to Cashmere, 
but bis constitution was exhausted by a life of indulgence; 
Doiith (.f he w'as seized with a violent fit of asthma, and died 
jGiiiuiKctr. Lahore, on the 28th October, 1627, 

JO-7 in tho sixtieth year of his age, and the twenty-second 
, of his reign. Ho was contemporary with James the First of 
England, Not only were their reigns of the same duration, 
but there was a remarkable similarity in tbeir characters. 
They wore both c(j|ually weak and contomiitiblc, both the 
slaves of favourites and drink; and by a singular coinci- 
dmico, they both launched a royal decree against the use of 
tobacco, theii recently ibtroduced into England and India, 
and in both cases with equal success. 


SECTION II. 

SIIAII JKUAN AND AUUL'NOZEUE. 

1G27 On tho death of Jehangecr, Asof Khan, one of the chief 
ministers of the cabinet, the brother of Noor Jehan, though 
Act’t'SBiim of owed his position to her influence, determined, 
aiih Jcbnii. from a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time ho 
f placed the empress -under restraint. Her power expired 
■vfith the death of her husband, and she retired from the 
world upon an annuity of twenty lacs a year, and passed 
the remaining twenty years of be» life in cherishing his 
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^ memorj. Sftiah J»han waa proclaimed emperor at Agra, 
and rewarded the instruments of his elevation—Asof Khan 
and Mohabet—with ofEcoa of the highest dignity. His 
reign was distinguished by a passion for raagniticence, „ 
*which was developed on the very first anniversary of his 1627 
accession, when he was 'weighed against silver and gold 
and precioas substances; vessels filled with jewels were 
waved over his head—^frora the superstitious liotion of 
averting misfortune—and then scattered on the floor for a 
general aprarable. The expense of this fpsiival was com¬ 
puted at a croro and a half of rupees. 

The. first ton years of his reign were occupied with 
military ^cration.s in the Deccan. The genius of Malik 
Amber had restored inaeh of its former splendour in tin. 
to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, but he had 
recently died at the ago of eiglity, and tho country w'^as 
distracted by factions, The king of ]lcojai)()r(', Ibrahim 
Adil Shall, i-enowncd for the grandeur of hi.s buildings, 
had died about the same time, bequejitliing to liis successor 
a flourishing country and an army, reported, not without 
exaggeration, at 80,00(t liorso and upwards of 200,000 
infantry, suflieiently powerful to eopo for years with the 
whole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of Gol- 
conda was employed in extending his authority over liis^ 
Hindoo neighbours to tho east and tho south. These three' 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their forrru't limits, and 
of all the conquests made by Akbar nothing remained 
to the crown of Uullii hut tho eastern portio^i of Candesh 
and Berar. The war in the Deccan on which Shah Jehan 
entered in tho second year of his reign, was occasioned by 
tbc revolt of Jehan Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low lyirth, 1C28 
but great courage and enterprise, who bad commanded tho 
imperial troops in the Deccan, but was disliked and mis¬ 
trusted by the emperor. Suspecting some sinister designs 
on his part, bo marched out of his palaco at Agra at tlio 
hqad of 2,000 of his veteran Afghans, with his kettlednims 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deccan, wliere he was joined by many adherents, and 
supported by the king of Ahmednugur. The rev/)Hf 
became so serious that Shah Jehan o^ered three armies 
into the fipld and proceeded in person to the Deccan, The 
king of Aukmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sough li 
aid of thcgking of Beejaporo and was refused, and he then 
endeavoured to make his way to Afghanistan, but Tvas 
brought to bay in Dundlecund, where he foil pierced with 
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wounds, after having performed prodigies valour at 
the head of 400 men who adhered to bis fortunes to the 
last. 

Moorteza Nizam, of Ahmednugur, after his defeat, had 
fallen out with his minister !l^utteh Khan, the son and' 
Extinction ^uccessor of Malik Amber, and imprisoned him, 
of Ahraed. but, wlion threatened with disorder and ruin on 
iiugur. sides, restored him to power. The ungraiebil 

A.D. Abyssinian rewarded his kindness by putting Iri in and his 
16;3() chief adliercnts to death, and then, after placing an infant 
on the throne, olfered his submi.ssion to the em]»eror. But 
Shahjeo, the Mahratta chief, who had risen io great import¬ 
ance under Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to ' 
set up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of the greater pt)rtion of tlie country. The Dcccaii 
was thus as lar from being subjugated as ever, and .Shah 
Johan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 
1037 in person. Shahjec was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the ■whole force of the empire was brouglit to hear on 
Beejapore, the king of which hod made common cause 
with Ahmednugur, and now maintained a slrugglo of five 
years with the imperial generals. To baffle their eff'orts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round Ids capi¬ 
tal, destroying every particle of food and every vestige of 
‘foragfe. Botli parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terms# of aecotnraodation. 'fhe result of 
this conflict of eigJit years may be thus briefly summed up: 
the kingdom of Ahmednugur was extinguished, after a 
contur}’^ and a half of independence; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twenty lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mogul dominions, 

. while the king of Golconda consented to pay an annual 
subsidy. 

1637 Shah Jehan wiis soon after gladdened by the recovery 
of Candahar. Ali Merdan, the governor under the I’ersians, 
C'uiOaimr driven into revolt by' the tyranny of his 

iimiAii sovereign, and made over the town and terri- 
Merduu. Moguls. He was taken into the sor- 

«yice of Shah Johau, and employed in many military 
expeditions beyond the Indus, laut his fame rests on the 
public works ho constructed in India, and more especially, 
on the noble canal near Delhi, which still pr^ervea the 
^^•atefiil remembrance of his name. After sever^ years of 
repose, the empt^ror determined to prosecute the dormant 
claims of his family on the distant regions of Balkh and 
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Buduksbart^tand bg proceeded to Cabal. Alt Merdan and 
Morad, tbe emperor’s son, reduced Balkb, but it was im¬ 
mediately after overrun by tbe Uzbeks. Ilaja Juggut Sing 
was then sent witb^l4,000 Rajpoots, and they manifested tbeir 
•loyalty to a ju.st and tolerant government by crossing tho 
Indus, in spite of their Hindoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofty pa-sses of tho Hindoo Coqsb, constructing redoubts by 
their own labour—the raja himself taking an aseo like tho 
rest—and encountering the £ery valour of tho Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. Aurungzobe, the emj.)eror’s third son, 
was subsequently sent there, but, after gaining a great victory 
was obliged i,o retreat in the depth of winter, and with the 
loss of the gi’eatcr part of his army; after winch the em¬ 
peror had tlie moral courage to relinquish this iH-advisod 
enterprise. 

T\vo years after, the king of Persia, marched down on A.n. 
Candahar, and recapjiared it, and Aurungzobe was directed 1647 
to recover it, but was obliged to retire after having in vain 
besieged it four months; a second expedition led by him, 
and a third by his brother J)ara, were equally iinsuccessfiil. 
Tlie.se failures were followed by two years of tranquillity, 
during which Shall Johan completed the revenue settle- 
merit of the possessions ho had acquired in the Deccan. ^<^85 

Tho year marks an im[)ortant era in the history of 
Mahoniedan India ;—the renewal of the war in tho Dfeccan* 
which continued for fifty years ta exhaust tho „ , , 

resources of tlic Mogul empire, and hastened its tiip w in 
downfall. During the eighteen years of peace taoUcficun. 
which followed the treaty made with Tliraliim Adil Shah, 
the king of Beejaporo, ho had devoted his attention to the 
construction of those sjdendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by which his reign was distinguislicd, rfnd to the 
conquest of the petty Hindoo chiefs in the soiitli. The 
king of Golconda liad punctually paid his subsidy, aud 
manifested every disposition to cultivat»*the favour of the 
emperor. Tbe Dectan was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to efiace 
tho disgrace of his repulse from Candahar by the subjuga¬ 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected evenib 
gave him the desired pretext. Meer Joomla,*l)oru of indi¬ 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, and , 
amassed prodigious wealth in commerce and maritime 
enterprises, lie was taken into the ser\ ice of tlic king, 

» and, having risen to the office of vizier by his extraerdinaiy 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 
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Do3can, and ostalilishud the royal authority brer many of 
the Hindoo chieftains. While absent on one of these ex¬ 
peditions his son incurred the displeasure of the king, and 
Moor Joomla, unable to obtain any consideration from him, 
determined to llirow himself on the protection of the* 
Moguls. 

Aurungzebe Was but too happy to take up the quarrel; 
and, with the peririission of his father, simt a haughty 
Annitit? mandate to tlio king to gi’ant redress to the 
acbp’.spro- youth, to which the king replied by placing him 
tho^iavoiui. eontinomeut and conlisoating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordei-ed his son to 
enforce c()mj)liaTice with his command by tlie sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become the*cnpital of 
the kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
■was preparing a magnificent ciitertainTnent for his recep¬ 
tion, "wlion ho was treacherously ath^cked and (jbligcd to 
seek refuge in iho hill fort of Golconda. Hyderabad was 
plundered and ludf burnt, and the king w’as CAmstrained’to 
submit to the humiliating terms imposed on him of bestow¬ 
ing his daughter on one of Aurungzebe's sons with a rich 
,, dcVwry, and paying a ororo of rupees as the first instalment 
:6of) of an annual tribute; hut the emperor, wdio had a con¬ 
science, remitted a considerable portion of it. Aurungzebe 
’now prepared for a wanton attack on Beejapore. A pretext 
was found in the assertion that the youth who had recently 
succeeded to the tlironc wasnot the real issueof the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deeiding the 
succession. Auningzobo suddenly burst upon the territory 
jiisftttivck while the bulk of the army was absent in the 
on nwjii- Carnat ic ; tw'o important forts were cfiptured, 
and the capital was invi'stcd. The king was 
obliged to sue for peace on reasonable terms, whicli were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasty 
aj)pearcd inevitable, when an event occurred in tlio north 
which gave it a respite of thirty years.’ Hows came posting 
down to the Deccan that Shah Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that tlie contest for the empire had begun ; and 
1G57 Aurungzebe was obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own Interests. 

, Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had been 
declared bis heir and entrusted with a share of the 
wmhJehnn’a government. He possessed great talents for 
sons. . goverviraent, and an air of regal dignity; he was 
brave and frank, hut haughty and rash. Soojah, the second, 
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thongli addicted to jjlcasure, had been accustorndd to ctedl 
and military command from his yontlf, and wAs at this 
time riceroy of Bengal, -which he had governed witli no little 
ability and success for twenty years. Aurungzebe, the third, 

Vas tho ablest and mo.st amljitious, as well as the most 
subtle of tho family. Morad, the youngest, though bold 
and generous, was little better than a sot, Dara was a 
freethinker of Akbar’s school.’ Aurungzebe was a fierce 
bigot, and courted tho suffrf^o of the' orthodox by rejiro- 
bating the infidelity of Dara. Tho claims of primngenituro 
had always been vague and feeble in the ]\Iogul dynasty, 
and were, moreover, always subordinate to the power of 
the sword. AVhen theri'foro four brothers, each w^ith an 
army at Ms command, aspired to the throne, a conllict was 
inevitable. 

Soojali was tbe first in tlie fiidd, and advanced from a.d. 
Bengal towards Delhi. Morad,tho viceroy oft! uzerat, seized 1657 
the public treasuiy and assiiim^d tho title of .soojiih tukus 
emperor. Aurougzebe extorted a large snni ^1“'“ 
from the king of Beejapore, and moved northward to unite 
his foidiines with Morad, -whom, with his usual craft, he 
succeeded in cozening, lie saluted him as cm})eror, ajid 
congratulated him on lil^ new dynasty, declaring that, as 
for himself, ho was anxious to ronoimcc the Vianlties of tho 
world, and jirocecd on pilgrimage to Mecca, as soon as ho* 
had succeeded in releasing his father from th(!,thraldom of 
the godless Daia. Morad was so simple as to give credit 
to these professions, and their united armies advanced to 
the capital. Dara ])ropared to irioct Ijoth fittficks, and scut 
raja Joy Sing, of Jeyporo, and his own son, to Dura do. 
oppose Soojali, and raja JeswuiitSing to encoun- 
ter Aurungzebe. The sohiction of two Hindoo generals to 
command the armies which were to decide tho fortunes of 
the Mogul throne affords tho strongest ovideneo of tho 
principle of fidelity which the gencrou.s policy of Akbar 
and liis two successors had inspired in the Hindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Johan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his autherity; hut it was too late. 
Soojah was defeated and obliged to fly to Bengal, shniiJe)ian‘d 
and, tbe year after, was pursued by Meer Jooinla, ^fcovto. 
and obliged to seek refuge in Aracan, -wherfi be was basely 
murdered, together -with the whole of his family. Aurung- ’ 
zebe defeated the Bajpoot raja at Oojein, and then advancedl 
to Agra, where Dara met him with a superior array, but, 
contrary to the wise advice of his father, hazarded an 
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A.n. fenffageraont in -whicL he was completely over|5o\vered, and 

1668 fio^_ Three days after, Aurnugzcbo ohterod the capital in 

siiah Jehan triumph, deposed his father, and mounted the 
dcpowjii. throne. 

The cliaractcr of ‘^in-h Johan is thus described by his 
native biograpJier:—■'*^Akbar was pre-ornincnt as a warrior 
ciiiiractor »>f “ ^ lawgiver ; Shah Jehan for the incomj)arable 
Bimii jcbtin. “order and arrangement of his finances, and the 
“internal administration of tlio empire. But although the 
“ pomp of liis court and his slate establishments were such 
“ as had never lv)en seen hoforo in India,*lhere was no in- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment totlie treasury.” 
By the general con.sent of historians, the country enjoyed 
greater prosperity during his reign than under*.any pre¬ 
vious reign, and it lias therefore bf‘en characterisisd 
as the golden era of tlie Mogul dynasty. This is to he 
attribukid to that respite from the ravages of "war which 
aflorded scope for the pursuits of industry ; for though en¬ 
gaged in loreigri wars, his own dominions enjoyed unin- 
tcmiptod repose. lie was the most magnificent prince of 
the house of Baber; but in nothing was the splendour of 
Ms tastes more visible than in the buildings ho erected, 
fie contributed to the grandeur of many of the cities of 
India by the construction of noblS palaces. It was he who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
jialaco, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and 
gilded domes, was tlfe object of universal eulogy. Of 
tliati palace, the noble.st ornament "Nvas the fai*-famed pea¬ 
cock throne, blazing -with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
the value of whicli was estimated by one of'the European 
jewellers ot his court at six crorcs of rupees. To him also 
th(! country Avas indebted for the immaculate Taj Mohal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira¬ 
tion of the world. But all his establishments w'oro 
in[innged Avith such vigilance and care, that after defraying 
the cost of liis numerous expeditions, be left in his treasury, 
according to his native biograplicr, a sum not short Of 
twenty-four crores of rupees, though the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty. 

• Aurungzebc having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasurj’-, throw off the mask. Ho no 
‘ Aurnnpzobo longer talked of renouncing the world and 
S’Khers. ^®comii^ a pilgrim, but assumed all tho powers 
' of government, and took the title of Aluingeer, 
the Lord of tlie World. His father was placed in 
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honourable ^ptivitjr in his own palace, whet'o he was 
treated with the greatest respect, and sun-ivetl his depo¬ 
sition seven years; but Aurungzebe did not consider liis 
throne secure while there remained any member of his a.i». 
^family to disturb it. Morad was invited to an onit'rtain- 1658 
ment, and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless¬ 
ness, when he was taken up and conveyed to the fort of 
Agia. Soojah was chased by Moor Joomla out of India. 
Dara fled to Lahore, but was driven from thence to 
Guzerat, where lie obtained aid from the governor, and was 1660 
enabled to advance against the emperor, but was defeated, 
and sought refuge with the raja of Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid under great obligations. I’hat ungrateful 
chief, however, betrayed him to his vindictive brother, who 
paraded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 
iielhi, w’here he liad recently been beloved as a master. 

A conclave of ^^Ffdiomedan doctors was convened, wbo 
gratified the emperor's wishes by condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of tlie Prophet. His body 
was exhibited to ibe populace on an elephant, and his head 
was cut off and carried to Aurungzebe. His son, Soliman, 
was betrayed )ty -ihe raja of Cashmere, and, like Ips 
father, was paraded through the streets of-the capital, but 
with bis bands bound in gilded fetters; and bis noble bearing 
and his deep calamity are said to have moved the spectators* 
to tears. He and his younger brother, togotlier with a son 
*of Morad, -were consigned to death in (lie ilungeons of 
Gwalior. Morad himself,• after a mook trial for some exe¬ 
cution he w^as said to have ordered wdien viceroy of 
Guzerat, was likewise put to death. 

Aurungzebe had thus in the space of three years secured, 
to all appearance, the stability of his power by<the con¬ 
finement of his father, and the destruction of his brothers 
and their families, when his own life was threatened by a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was filled with 
intrigues while he • lay helpless on his couch. One 
party espoused the cause of his eldest son, Muazzim, 
and another that of Akbar, his brother, "while the rajah 
Jeswunt Hao advanced from Rajpootana and Mohabet 
from Cahul, to liberate and reinstate Shah Jehan. Bui^ 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of, the disease, 
summoned the officers of his court to renew their alle- • 
giance to him, and his recovery dissoh’cd all these disloyal 1662 
projects. • 

A short time pi'evioua to the illness of the emperor, 
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Mecr Joomla, who had boon appointed„goverrf5r of Bengal, 
Motr jonmift assembleVl a large army and proceeded up the 
Brumhapootcr, for the conquest of Assam, and 
evcatually of CJiina. The capital was reduced without diffi¬ 
culty, but tlic rains set in with extraordinary violence ; the 
river rose beyond its usual limits, 'and the whole countoty 
A.n. was flooded. The sujiplic's of the army were cut off, and a 
pestiloncfs completed, its disasters, while Moor Joomla was 
obligiKl to ridreat, and was fpnr.siK'd by the exasperated 
Assamese. He returned to Dacca in disgrace, and died there 
at a very fidvanrtxl age, leaving iiehind him the reputation 
of the ablest .stalesmnn and freneral of that am* of action. 
In file letter of condolence which the emperor .‘;ont to his 
son, on whom ho conferred all his father’s honours, ho said, 
“ You have lost a fiithor, and I, tlie greatest and most dan- 
“ gei-ous of my fric'nds.” After the recovery of Aurungzebl, 
it became necessary fur him to send an army to cheek tho 
devastations of ilio Alahrattas ; and the reader's attention 
must now be called to tlie origin and jirogrcss of this 
nation, which ro-so to dominion on the ruin.s of the A'logul 
empire, and for more than a century swayed the destinies 
of India. 


SECTION in. 

AND rUOOliFSS OP‘the MAirUA'fl'NS. 

Thk country inhabited by tho Mahrattas, designated in 
the Hindoo shasters, Aluharastra, is generally c'onsidercd to 
iiispoftho ■ extend from the Wuvdaon the cast to the sea 
jiahrattas. coast Oil tho wcst, and fvom tho Satpoora range ■ 
on the north down to a lino drawn due east from Goa. The 
salient feature of the country is tho Syhadree mountains, 
called the ghauts, which traverse it fr6m north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty milc.s from the sea, and 
which rise to the height of 4,000 or •'>,000 feet above its level. 
Tho strip of land along the sea coast is called the Concan. 
^he inhabitants aro of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Rajpoot, but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished 
ibr cunning. “ The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist, 
“ thcMaJiratta the most formidable enemy.” This mountain 
region was difBcult of access, and its salient points were 
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strengthened fortifications. For centuries the 'Mahrattas 
had been known plodding accountants and managers of 
villages and districts, and it was not till the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that they came to be noticed as soldiers. 'Phoir country 
jvas comprised wuthin the territories of Bcojaporo and 
Ahraednugur, and the two kings, who were incessantly 
at w^ar-with each other, or with their neighbour.s, -wero 
liappy to employ the Mahratta chiefs in rai.sing levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding his own 
body of free lances. It was*the wars which raged for a 
century in the Deccan which cradled their military prowess, 
and no small portion of tlie national aristocracy trace their 
origin to the distinction gained in these conflicts and the 
lands they, acquired ; but it was chiefly under Malik Am¬ 
ber that they made the most rapid stiidea to mtlitury 
and political importance. A community of village clerks 
land husbandmen was transformed into a nation of warriors, 
and it only required a mastcu* spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit appeared in Sevajee. 

Mallojee Bhonslay W’as a man of ignoble rank, but a 
valiant captain of horse in the service of the king of 
’■ Ahmednugur at the beginning of the seventeenth pricin of • 
century, and obtained from tlie venal court the 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and some other districts. Ilia son 
8hahjeo inherited the jageers on liis death in 1020, and'A.i). 
augmented his military force and ]ii.s imjwriance l)y a close 1020 
i),llianc 0 with Malik Amber. Nino years after ho joined 
the revolt of Qehan Lodi, already mcjitioncd, but deserted 
hisS cause when it began to waiu‘, and went ovci' to the 
Moguls, by whom he was rewarded with the title of a com¬ 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of his jagecr. Soon 
after he again changed sides, and on the capture, of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to sot up a pretender and 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to the capital. After a warfare of three years with 
the imperial troops, hp was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapore, was 
entrusted with an expedition to the Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, which he Lad conquered, and lie formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom in 
the extreme south of the peninsula, resigning Lis Poona 
jageer to his son Sevajee. * 

^ Sevajee^tho founder of the Mahratta empire, wjw bom 1627 
in 162/, and—^his father having taken a second wife—was 
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placed under the tutelage of Dadajoe Punt, a Brahmin, 
who, in conformity with the national, usage in a com- 
iMrtTinnd iK-unity ill wliicli all the chiefs were illiterate, 
early life of managed the affairs of the estate. Sevajee, who 
a-Yujee. never able to road or Avrite, became expert ii 

tlieuse (if the wfsipons required in the liills, and in all manly 
ox'orciscs, and an accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grow up ,a devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound venera¬ 
tion for brahmins and a cordial hatred of mahomedans. 
His young imagination was kindled by the perusal of the 
^ national t'pics, and he longed to emulate tlie exploits cele- 
1G4U brated in them. At the ago of sixteen, he formed an asso- 
ciatiom of youths of wild and lawless habits, with wliom ho 
engaged in hunting or maranding exjieditions, and thus 
beeamo familiar with every path and doHIo in the hills. 
Having trained the inhabitants of his native glens, the 
Ma Wilkies, to arms and discipline, ho commenced his careet* 
10 to of ambition at the ago of ninetoon by capturing the hill 
CiiptnroH the fortross of Toma, and the next, year erected the 
fort,of Toriiii of Hajgurh, which became his headquarters. 
Idicso proceedings roused the attention of the king of 
Beejapore, and Biiahjeo, to whom the jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. He remonstrated with Dadajeo 
Punt, the guardian of his son, who entreated iSevajee to 
desist from a course which must incidtably bring destruc¬ 
tion on the family; but the old man perceived that the pur- 
pose of his pupil was not to bo shaken, and, worn out with 
ago, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; but just 
before his death is said to have sent to Sovajee, and advised 
him to prosecute his schemes of independence, to protect 
brfiliiuiiis, kiiie, and husbandmen, and to preserve tho 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Scvnjecj immedialcly took possession of the jageer, and 
1648 witii the treasure Avhich had been accumulated by his guar- 
sovniw’s Hc. dian, augmented his force, and within two years 
qutsitioiis. cxtf'iidcd his authority over thirty miles of tem- 
tory, attacked a I'onvo}' of royal treasure and canned off 
three lacs of pagodas to his eyrie in the mountains. The 
^audacity of tliese and similar proceedings roused the indig¬ 
nation of the Beejapore monarch, who seized the father 
Shahjee, and threatened him with death. Sevajee, then 
' twenty-two, entered intoa negotiation with the emperor Shah 
le io^Johon on his father’s behalf, which is believed to have saved 
him froju a cniel death, though he was detained foi*four years , 
at Beejapore, till the increasing disorders in the Carnatic 
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induced the Ijjng to release him and send him back to his 
government. During the period of his father's detention, 
Sevajee discreetly abstained from furiher encroachmonts, 
but renewed them on his release, and by an act of base 
Veachery, which has inflicted a deep stain on his memory, 
caused two chioftains of Jowleo to bo assassinated. 

While Aurungzebc was engaged in hostilities with 
Beejapore, Sevajeo pr()fessed himself a,devoted stiyvant of 
the throne of Dcllii, and obtained a confirmation n;., 
of his title to the lands ho had wTested from the ‘‘("ir-"*’ 
empire. But no sooner had the prince sot his face 
towards Delhi to secure the crown, than tho Maliratta chief 
began to ravage tho Mogul territories. To extend his a.u, 
operations a more distant Sjjhore, he likewise organised 1067 
that corps of light horse which afterwards became tho 
scourge of India, At ilui same time, he took a body of 
tnalioinedans into his service, but placed them under 
Maliratta officers. TJie succes.s of Aurungzebe’s effiorts to 
obtain tho throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, and ho sent 
an envoy to Delhi to excuse liis incursions and to coneiliato 
the emperor, and ofl’erod to protect tho Mogul interests in 
the Conean if they were intrusted to liis charge. Aurnng* 
zebc considered that tho security of these possessions in 
the Deccan wna likely to be promoted hy encoiirajtj^ng tho 
Maliratta adventurer, and consented to his occupation of that 
maritime province ; but in his attempt to take, possession 
of it, Sevajeo experienced the first reverse lu! had over 
sustained. 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused to tho 
dfinger of these incessant encroachments, which had boon 1G59 
increasing in audacity for fourteen years, and sent afsk^)! Khan 
Afzool Khan with a body of 12,000 horse and 
foot and a powerful artillery to suppress them, lie was a 
vain and conceited nobleman, and Sevajee determined to 
destroy him by treachery. Ho professed a hurnblo snb- 
mis.sion to the king, and ofiered to surrender all the ter¬ 
ritories be bad usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was tlirowm off his guard by 
this flattery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajee with 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed his religious 
devotions with great fervour, and advanced with all 
humility to tho interview, and while in the act of ern- 
hracing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 

,and despatbhed him with his dagger. The troops .of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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Malirattas j)laced in anibush, and routed the loss of 
all thoii- equipments. I’lie success oC tins stratagem, not¬ 
withstanding the atrocity of the deed, obtained theadmira,- 
tion of his countrymen beyond many of liis other exploits, 
and the weapon was carefully preserved as an heirloom iv 
the family. Sevajee followed up hi.s victor}^ by plundering 
the country to tbe very gales of the capital. The king then 
took tlui field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the territojy he laid lost. The war was pro¬ 
tracted for two year.s with varied sueces.s, but generally in 
favour of the Malirattas. A reconciliation was at length 
ofiected, and a treaty concluded through the mediation of 
SltalijcK’, wlu) paid .a to hi.s sou after an absence of 
twenty years. JIo congratulated him on tlie progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, 
A.ij. and encouraged him to jierscvere in tlio course he had 
1002 begun. At this })eriod, Sevajee, thou in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession of the whole coast of tlio Concan, 
extending four degi’i^cs of latitude, and of llie ghauts from 
the IJecnia to the Wurda. His army, consi.stiug of 50,000 
foot and 7,(XiO horse, was out of all proportion to his 
ttuHtorics and Ids resources, but ho was incessantly en-‘ 
gaged ill ^^ar, and made war sa])poi't iisolf by liis exactions, 
yi'vajee bi'ing now at peace with }3eoja])orc, let loose his 

1663 predatory bauds on the Mogul possessions, and swept the 
.stmistiiKi..i 7 ) eyiintry to the suburbs of Aurangabad. The 
attiwkfibc- emperor appointed liis own maternal uncle, 

Sluiista Khan, to the viceroyaliy of the Deccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajee to submis.sion. He captured 
l\)oua, and took n]i his residence in the house in which 
Sevajee had passed his childhood, and tlie Mahratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating the Mogul general in 
his bed. He got u]) a maniage proeessiou, and entered tbe 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and proceeding un- 
pcrceivcd to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates. 
The viceroy escaped the a.s.sault with the los.s of two 
fingers, but bis guards were cut down. Se^’ajoe, baffled in 
bis jiroject, returned to his encampment amidst a blaze of 
,, torches. Thi.s daring exploit was so completely in har¬ 
mony with tlio national chai’octer as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most famous ’victories. 

1664 The operations of Sevajee were now extended to a bolder 
* enterjirise. A hundred and fifty miles from Poona lay the 

Attnck of Surat, the greatest emporium of commerce ^ 

Surat. on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 
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town were copusidered tlie most wealthy mnrebahts in the 
world at the time. It was, moreover, ‘the chief port to 
which devout Mahomedan.s resorted from all ])arta t)f India 
to embark on pilgrimage to Mecca. Sevajeo suddenly 
ftppetu’ed before it with 4,000 of Jus newly raised cavalry, 
and after plundering it leisurely for six days, returned to 
his capital. lie met with no resistance exce})t from the 1064 
European factories. Sir George Oxenden, the .Eugbsh 
chief, defended the property yf the Ea^it Indifi Company, 
and likewise of the natives under his protection, with such 
valour and success as to extort the applauscf of Aurungzebe. 

It is worthy of note that this was tlu' lirst occasion on 
which J'luropean soldiers came into colli.sion with native 
troops, aw .1 that the result Jillcd both Ilindoos and 
Mahoinedans with asionishrnent. 

On his return Irom this expedition, Sovajee heard of the 
death of his faiher at the age of seventy, and immediately 
as.sumed tlio title of raja, and struck the coin in his own 
name. i’indi[ig that his' power would not bo 
complete unless he could obtaiu the command of ^[‘J**^’** 

.the sea, ho had been employed for some time in 
constructing a navy, and w'hilc his tru()[)S w(5re omjdoyed 
ill ravaefiny: tho Mof^ul territories on land, his tlcet was 
engaged in capturing the Mogul vessels bound to the lied 
Sea and exacting heavy rari.som from the ojjulcnt. pilgrini.s.' 

In February, lt)C)5, he secretly drew togetlier p, fleet con- 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and embarked with 4,U0() 
troops to Barcelore, then a great trade mai t on the Malabar 
coast, where he obtained large booty, and returned tohis cajii- 
tal befon^ it was known that he had left it. On his retuim, ho 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by 
the renowned Tlajpoot raja Jey.sing, and tlie ^nw^kcvi i)y 
geneml Dilere Khan, had entered his territories. Ji j'tjiif.- una 
Auningzobo, an intenso bigot, had felt greater 
indignation against Sevajoo for obstructing the progress of 
tlie devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump¬ 
tions of power, and tho largest force 3 'et sent against him 
now entered his ten itories, and reduced him to such straits 
that he was constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the mcmorablo “Convention of Poorundur,'* ^605 
in which it •was stipulated that he should restore all tho 
forts and districts lie had taken from the Moguls with the 
exception of twelve, which ho was to retain n.s a jugecr, and • 
that his sdh Sambajee should hold rank as a noble, in the 
command of 0 ,000 men. But he dexterously inserted a 

G 
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1665 Delhi 


clause in the treaty granting ‘ him, in lieu of certain 
pretended claims‘on the old Nizam Shahce state, assign¬ 
ments of a fourth and a tenth of the revenue,—termed by 
Oripinoftiie Chout aiid SurdeshmooJcee, —of certain 

Chout. districts above tho ghauts, tho charge of collecting 

which ho took on himself. So eager was he to obtain tho 
imperial authority for this grant, tliat he offered a sum of 
forty laps of pagodas fin* it, and intimated his intention of 
vi.siting the emperor at Delhi, and “ his desire to kiss tho 
“ royal threshold.” This is tfie first mention ot'the celebrated 
claim of which tho Mahrattas marched throughout 

India to enforce. In the communication which Aumngzeho 
addressed liiru on this occasion, no allusion was made to 
this claim, the insidious tendency, or even tho< import, of 
which tho imperial cabinet conld not comprehend, and 
Sevajee assnnn'd that tho principle was tacitly conceded. 

Sovajee hatl now entered the scrv-ico of the Moguls and 
lost no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 
Jicejaporo, though his half-brother commanded 
the J\Iahratfca contingent in its services. Aurung- 
zebo was gratified with his success and invited him to, 
pourt, to which ho repaired with an escort of 1,-500 troops. 
But he found himself regariled by the emperor in tho light 
of a troublesome captain of banditti, whom it was politic to 
< humour, and Jio was presented at the durbar with nobles of 
tho third rank. He left the “ presence ” with ill-concealed 
indignation, and is said to have wept and fainted away. 
It became the object of the emperor to prevent his leaving 
Delhi, and his residence was heloagnrod, but ho contrived 
to elude fho vigilance of his guards and made his escape 
in a hamper, and reached Rajgurh in tho disguise of a 
1666 pilgrim, witli his face smeared with ashes. The Rajpoot 
commander in the Deccan was not insensible to the influ¬ 
ence of money, and Sovajee was thus enabled through him 
to make his })oace Avitli Aurungzebe, who acknowledged 
his title of raja and even made some addition to his jageer. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than he had yet 
enjoyed, he spent tho years 10(18 and 160 !) in revising and 
Bevisionof com 2 )leting tlio internal arrangements of his 
1 flpfi government, and nothing gives us a liigher idea 

jind genius than to find a rough soldier, who 

^669 tinahle to read or write, and who had for twenty 
• years been employed in predatory warfare, establishing a 
form of government and a system of civil pdSity so well 
6uite(J to the consolidation of a great kingdom. His military 
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organisationji-whicli .was equally distinguished for its rigid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
the creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

This was also the most i)rosperous period of Auvungzebe's 
•long reign. The ornpiro was at peace ; the emperor was 1666 
held in the highest esteem throughout the Tranquillity 
Mahomedan world, and received complimentary uindo*. 1670 
missions from the Scheriff of Mecca, .the Klian , 
of the UzlMiks, the king Abyssinia, and the Shah of 
Persia. Put his restless ambition again kindled the flames 
of war, which continued to rage, without *th 0 intermission 
of a single year, during the remaining tliirty-seven years of 
his reign, and consumed the vitals of the empire. Finding 
it impossible to inveigle Sevajeo into bis power, wnrwith 
he issued the most peremptory orders to pursue ^vajeo. 
him to tlio death. Sevajeo prepared for tho conflict with 
nnflincliing resolution. Ho opened tho campaign hy the 
capture ol‘ t^vo important fortresses, and, with an army of 
14,(100 men, agfiin ])luridered Surat, whore tho Company’s 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
. military energy. He overran the province of Candosh, and 
for the first time levied tho chout on a Mogul province : in 
this instance it was simply black mail. Aurnngzobo was 
dissatisfied with the inactivity of his general, and sent 
Mohabet with an army of 40,000 against Sevajee, who met* 
his opponents for tho first time in the open field and gained 1072 
a complete victory, which elevated tho crest of tho Mahrat- 
tas, and not a* little disheartened the Mogul generals. 

The turbulent Kbyberees and Eusufzies in Afghanistan, 
the hereditary enemies of order and peace, had again broken 
out and defeated tho Mogul general in the passes 
subsequently rendered memorable by the aiinihi* •zubci’s con- 
lation of a British army. The emperor deter- thc'^R^y^ 
mined to undertake the subjugation of these fxrreoaand 
incorrigible highlanders in person, and led his 
army as far as Hussun Abdal, where he left tho expedition 1(573 
to his son, who was obliged to content himself with tho 
nominal submission of the tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi Auriingzebe found ^ 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 

Such is the nature of the natives of India, that tho peace 
of the country is liable to be broken any day by tho most 
insignificant cause: the shape of a turban, or the make ol* 
a cartrid^. On this occasion it was the violence of g single 
police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 

o 2 ’ 
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A.n. Sutnaramocs. Their excifccmont created an ciCcate, and the 
lG70eineute grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled in 
tlionsands, and being joined by some disaffected zemindars, 
defeated the troops sent against them, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of the two provinces of Agra and Ajmcre; a generalT 
revolt, therefore, appeared imminent, Tliey gave out that 
they possessed tJio magic power of resisting bullets, and 
the imptnial troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Auihingzobe ^rote out texts of the Koran 
with Ills own hand, and {ittached them to his standards, 
wlien tlio c(jnfnlcncc of his troops was revived and the 
rebellion quelled. 

Akba.r and his two successors had ado])tcd the wdse and 
goncroiiR ]K>lic 3 " of granting the Hindoos rolIgi(-ns liberty 
iiovivni of equality, and they se,rved the state as zeal- 

jK)r‘>Lciitiiiii. ously and fnitlifully as the AlalK)Tncdans, even 
when employed against their own countrymen, TIjo same 
principle a])p(*ars to liave prevailed in some degree duidng 
the early period of Aumngzehe’s reign, and he had formed 
two tannly alliances with Rajpoot princes ; hut his defeat 
in the Kliyher, and the revolt of tho fanatics, appear to 
hove enibith’ved his temper, and roused a feeling of bigoted 
animosity. No })ains or penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos for the profession of their creed, but they were 
'made to fed that they lay under the ban of tho ruling 
power of il],e empire, Aurungzebo ordered that no Hindoos 
should ill future bo employed in tho public scirvice, and 
lG77ho rcimposod the odious poll-tax, Ihejozzift, on infidels. 
His measures, liowcver disguised, breathed tlio spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo temples in Bengal, and even in 
tho holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 
erected ou the site's, and tho images used as slops. These 
bigoted proceedings produced a feeling of disaffection in 
iii’voitofiiiP every province, but it was only in Rajpootana 
BiijiH)ot:s. ilipy created political distnrbance. Jeswunt 

Sing, f ho faithful llajpoot general of tiie emperor, had died 
in Oabul, and as liis widow and family passed through 
1677 Delhi, Aurungzebe surrounded their encampment with 
^ troops, infi'uding to detain them as hostages. They were 
rescued by the contrivance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
and conveyed t/O Joudpore; but this ungenerous treatment 
' of the family of a devoted servant roused tin* indignation 
‘■of the high-spirited Rajpoots, and the countr}* was speedily 
in a blaze. Aurungzebe lost no time in marchihg into it, 

1679 and obliged tho rana of Oodypore to make his submission ; 
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but on a sotipncl revolt,’he summoned troops from every 
direction, and let *ilicm loose on the'unhappy country. 

The Joiidpore terriioiy was laid waste, village's were de- a.d. 
stroyed, families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
•made to feel the extremities of war. Tho ilaipoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosquiis and burning the K. 0 T*au in Malwa. 

Tho alienation of tlio various tribes was complete. After 
this period they were often at peace with the eTrq>ire, and 
furnished their contingents of troops,'whom Anrungzebe 
w’as happy to employ as a counterpoiso to his Mahoniodan 
• soldiers; but that cordial h>yalty to the Mogul throne 
which had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. Jt was during these disturbances 
tliat the •'lupc'ror’s son Akbar went over to the liajpoots, 
and was encouraged by them to assume tho title ami func¬ 
tions of royalty, and to inarch with an army of /O,(}()() men 
against his fatlier; but Ijo w’as defeated, and fled to tho 
Muhrattas. 

To return to Sevajee. Ho took advantage of the absence 
of Auningzebo in the Khyber, and tho d(;ath of tlie king 
of Bcejapore, to annex the whole of tho Concan, 
and likewise of a considerable tract above tho Iinsiitui's • 
ghauts, lie had long struck the coin in his own 
name, and he now detormim'd to proclaim liis indo])cndence, 
and to assume all tlie ensigns of royalty and tho pomp of a* 
Mahomedan potentate. After many religious solemnities, 1674 
on the 0th June, 1074, h(i was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurli, and .announced hini.sc]f as tho “ ornament, of tho 
“ Kslietriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella.” Hts was 
weighed against gold, which was distributed amongst tbo 
bralimins, who found to their chagrin that ho only weighed 
ten stone. Two years after he undertook one of 
tho most extraordinary expeditions on Mahratta Uoniotiuj 
record, with the object of recovering his father’s 
jageer in tho distant south Irom his brother. Having 
concluded an armustico with tho Mogul general who had 
charge of tho operations against him, by a largo douceur, 
he marched to Golconda with an army of 30,001) foot and 1076 
40,000 horse, and extorted a largo supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an engagemenf to 
cover his territories during his absence, on condition of 
receiving half his acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrino * 

of PurwuJttum. Naked, and covered with ashes, 
he assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for nine days, committed various acts of supc^titious folly, 
wliich at one time led his officers to doubt bis sanity, he 
resumed the command of his army, which he had sent for¬ 
ward in advance, lie swept past Madras, then an unnoticed 
factory, and captured fort after fort, not excepting even the 
redoubted fortress of Gingee (pronounced Jinjeo) “tenable 
“by ten men against an army,” and at Trivadoy, COO miles 
from his^own territory, mot Ins brother Vencajec. He held 
possession of Tanjore, and the other jageers bequeathed to 
him by his fafher, and refused to share them with his 
brother, who tliereupon occupied them by force, and sent 
A.u. his hor.sG to ravage; the Carnatic. The dispute between the 
1078 brothers terminated in a compromise, by which V'encajee 
was to retain the jageer, paying half ihc revenues ip Sevajec, 
w'hile he was to keep possession of all the conquests ho had 
made fi'om Beejapore. Ho reached llajjgurh after an absence 
of eighteen months, but no portion of his conquests or of 
his plunder did he think of surrendering to the king of 
Golconda. 


The next year Auningzebe sent a formidable army to 
J 679 besiege Bei'jajtore, and the regent, during the minority 
yt^irunrwiK) invoked the aid of Sevnjee, who laid 

jittiicks waste the Mogul territories between the Beema 
Bi'tjiijwrc. iijp Godavery, and subjected the town of 

Aurangabad to plunder for three days, JMeanwhile, his son 
Sambaj(;e, who had been placed in durance by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahmin, made his 
escape, and went over to the Mogul general, and was re¬ 
ceived witli open .arms; but Aurungzebe ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner to his father’s camp. Sevajee renewed his 
exertions for the relief of Beejapore ujion a fresh concession 
of territory; but in the midst of these events, all his plans 
of ambition wmre demolished by his death, which happened 
Death mi l Bajgurh, on the 5th April, 1C80, in the fifty-third 

charaotw of year of his age. Aivrnngzebe did not conceal his 
1680 satisfaction at the death of his formidable oppo¬ 

nent, but he did full justice to his genius. “He was,” 
he said, “ a great captain, and the only one who has hfiid 


“ the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
* “ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ India ; my armies have been employed against him for 
“ nineteen years, and, ueverthelcSvS, his state has been always 
increasing.” That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tpry 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created bj his own genius, and consolidated by a com- 
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luunion of habits, languagd, and religion among country¬ 
men. lie is one of the greatest characters in tho native 
history of India, greator even tlian Hyder Ali and llunjoet 
Sing, who subsequently trod tho same path of ambition 
»nd conquest. He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
he laid the foundation of a power which survived the decay 
of his own family, and he kindled a- national spirit of 
enthusiasm which in a few year.s made tho lilahra^tas the 
arbiters of the destiny of India. 


SECTION IV. 

AiJUUNoznci: to mahomkd siiau. 

AuiiUNOZEHK linvdng now in a great measure subdued tho 
o])[iosition of the Rajpoot tribes, determined to bring tho 
whole strength of the cmpii'o to boar on the sub- 
.jugation of tho Deccan. It was a wanton and proceeds to 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous retribu- 
tiou, recoiled on himself, and led to tlie downfall of his 
dynasty. In the year 1()H3 he quitted Delhi, wliich ho was a.i). * 
destined never to see again, with an army of iiiiexaraplod •1683 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assembled from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
largo and well-equipped body of infantry, and Bcveral 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European c>fiiccrs. A 
long train of elephants, intended both for war and 0(inipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied tho camp. There 
was, moreover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. The camp, which 
resembled a large moving city, was supplied with every 
luxury the age and country could provide. The canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, all adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant * 
Inxuriousness in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
Idiis grandeur, the personal habits and expenditure of the 
emperor exhibited the frugality of a hermit. With this* 

, unwieldy army Aurungzebe advanced to Auning- invasion of 
abad, and, by a strange infatnation, signalised tiicOoncan. 
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• his arrival in the Deccan by ordoring* the hjjteful jezzia to 
A.i). bo imj)oscd on tl>c whole Hindoo population. His iirst 
1084 expedition was disastrous. Hia son Aluazzim was sent to 
lay waste the ('oncan witli 40,000 calvary; the little 
forage that was to be found in the rocks and thickets of 
that wild region was speedily destroyed; the Mahratta 
cruisers intercopi(‘d the supplies sent from the Mogul porls; 
the Mahratta Jiglit hoT-sc blocked up the passes, and pre¬ 
vented the a])pn)ach of provisions; and the wreck of this 
noble army, exhausted by ‘^Imnger and .pestilence, was 
happy to find sJu*!ter under the walls of Ahmednugur. 

Aurungzebe then sent his son to attack lleejapoi’c, and in 
this the last year of its naiional existence, the king and 
his troops defended their indepondpnee with 
exemplary courage, dhey cut off the supplies 
]C8o mill Col- of the Mogul army, intercepted its c-onimuni- 
cations, and obliged it to ndiro. On the fiiilnro 
of this expedition tlio cmj)eror turned his force against 
(loleonchi, the king oi’ which had formed an alliance with 
the Mahratt.as. His chief minister was a Hindoo of singular 
. ability, and had equipped an army of 70,000 men for the 
defence of the eomitry ; but the emjdoyment of an infidel 
srave offence to the bigoted Mahomedan courtiers. Tho 
minister "was murdered, and ll)ra]iim Khajt, tho gcmeral, 

. iroachorously went over to the enemy with a largo portion 
of the army. The hel])less king sought I'efuge in the fort 
of (lolconda; the ca])ital, Hyderabad, w'as laundered for 
throe dtiys by tlu' Alogul soldiers, whom thejr commander 
was nnablo to i-estraiii, and tho treasure which Anrungzebo 
had d('sliued fin- his own coflers was, to his great cliagrin, 
partitioned among them. Tho king was obliged to sne for 
1686 peace, which was not granted him without the jiromiso of 
two crores of rupees. 

Auningzehe now brought his wlndo strength to hear upon 
Heejtiporc', ^fhe lofty walls of tho city were of hewn stono 
six miles in circumference, with a deep moat and 
a double ram])ari. The artillciy was, as it had 
iiiidGoi- always been, superior to that of tlio Moguls, and 
comici. enqieror was constrained to turn tlie siege into 

'a blockade. The garrison was reduced to a state of starva¬ 
tion and obliged \o capitulate; and on the 15th October 
. Beejapore was blotted out of tho roll of Indian kingdoms, 
taftor an indopmident career of a hundred and fifty years. 
This Adil Shaliee dynasty employed its resoni*ces. in works 
of utility or magnificence wliich were without a rival in 
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India. The fnajostic niihs of the palac-es in the critadel, and 
of the mosques and tombs in the city, after two centuries of 
decay in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration of 
the traveller. “ The chief feature in the scene is the 
mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 
like the dome of St. Peter s, fills the eye from every point 
of view, and though entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions aud austere siraidicity invesi. it with 
an air of melancholy grandeur, which* harmonises with Iho 
wreck and desolation around it, Om; is at a loss in st;eing 
these ruins, to conjecture how so small a.state could havo 
maintained such a capital.” The fate of Golconda was not 
long delayed. Auynngzohe, with his usual craft, adv'anced 
into the (jouiitry on ])rcteTice of a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and extractcfd from the fears of the monarch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seraglio, and thou 
cliarged liini with the crime of having employed a 
brahmin for his minister and formed an alliance w'ith tho 
infidel Mahrattas. The prince, though addicted to pleasure, 
defended his capital willi a heroism worthy his ancestors, 
but it “was at length taken, though only b}' an act of troa- , 
chcry, and the royal house of Kootub Shah becfime extinct, 
after a brilliant career of a hundred and seventy year.s. 10^7 
The ambition of Anrungzebo was now consummated. 

His power was extended over regions which had ueveu 
submitted to the sovereignty of the Mahomedans, confitsinn m 
and after seven centuries, tho whole of India did ijwjchh. 
unequivocally acknowledge the suprtmiacy of a Lord Para¬ 
mount. The year 1088 was tho culminating })oiut of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewise of its decay. The misfortunes of 
Aurungzebe commenced -with the fall of Golconda. The IG 88 
governments which had maintained public order in tho 
Deccan had disap])Gared, and no system of equal vigour was 
o.stablishod in their stead. Tlie public authority had been 
maintained in the extinct states by a force of 200,000 men; 
the Mogul force on their subjugation did not exceed J14,000. 

Tho disbanded soldiery either joined the pi'cflatory bands 
of the Mahrattas, or enlisted und(>r disaffected cliiefs. 
There was no vital energy at tho head-quarters of tho 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, and no i-odross* 
could be obtained. The Deccan became a scene of general 
contusion, and presented a constant succes-sion of con- * 
spiracies and revolts which consumed tluj spirit of tint 
Mogul artny, and tho strength of the empire. 

Sevajee’s son Sambajee, succeeded to the throne aftermuch 1680 
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intrigue and opposition, and at first exhibitedi^considcrable 
Satnbajee’s vigour aixd nietbod, but it was not long before he 
Si Joutb ferocity of his natural disposition. 

He had none of his father’s qualifications except 
his ardent bravery. Ho put his widow to death, and im¬ 
prisoned his brother Raja Ram; he threw the ministers into 
irons, and beheaded those who opposed his wdshes, and 
proceeded so far as to execute a binhiuin. These atrocities 
alienated the great men who had contributed bi build up 
X.D. tho Maliratta power. Samhajee rendered himself still 
1681 farther an object of general contempt by. his infatuated 
attacliment to a favourite, Kuloosha, a Cunouge brahmin, a 
man totally unfitted for tho conduct of palfiic, affairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of liis*reigii ho 
1684 took an active share in driving Priuco Muazzim out of tho 
Concan. Ho was engaged for several years in endeavouring 
to reduce tlie power of the Portuguese, but without success, 
and was incessantly in conflict with the fin’cos of Aurungzebe. 
He formed an alliance with tho king of Golconda, and, to 
create a diversion in his favour, plundortjd the cities of 
Boorh}in]>ore and Broach, and likewise despatched bodies of 
Muhratta horse to the relief of the capital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inefficient rule, the 
discipline infroduced by Sevajec had been relaxed and the 
morale of the army deteriorated. On tho extinction of the 
f.wo Mahomedau powers of Beojapore and Golconda, 
Aurungzebe directed his whole attention to the reduction of 
his remaining opponent, and fort after fort ^^as ciiptured, 
while Sarnbajee abandoned public business, and resigned 
1688 biiiiself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
generals, at length, succeeded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and he was convoyed on a camel to the 
imperial presence. The emperor at first deemed it politic 
to spare liis life fo secure the surrender of tlie Mabratta 
1688 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahomedan. “Not if 
“you would give me your daughter in.marriage,” was his 
reply, pouring at the same time a tprrent of abuse on the 
Propliet. Aurungzebe ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
deprived him of his sight, and consigned him to death 
%ith excruciating torture. He had occupied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 
1 6£9 his tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst them, 
smd gave a keener edge to their detestation of ^e Mabo- 
medans. ' 

The Mahrattas were now exposed to' the whole power of 
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the Mogul empire under the imiaediate eye of the emperor^ 
whose personal reputation, together with the 
grandeur of his establishments, and the jm-stigo TOttsUJoort 
of tho imperial throne, filled them with a feeling rctiruH to 
^f awe, and they bent to tho storm. Tho cabiiiet a.d. 

elected Shao, tho infant sfm of Sambajee, to succeed him, 
and appointed his uncle, Raja Ram, regent. Of the groat 
kingdom founded by Sevajee,’ there was ouly^ a more 
vestige left in the north, and it was resolved to preserve 
tho embers of Maliratta power by emigrating to the south. 
Ra-ja Ram and tAventy-fivc chiefs made their way in dis¬ 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjoro Avith many ro¬ 
mantic adventures carefully preserved iiL tho ballads of the 
nation, and established the Mahratta court at Gingee. 

The regent soon after despatched two of his ablest generals 
with a large force, which was increased in its progro.ss, to 
desolate tlie Mogul territories in the north, and tliey ex¬ 
tended their ravages up to Satara, AAdiere Rfun-chundur was 
left ill charge of the Mahratta interests. Ho devdsed a new 


plan for molesting tlio Moguls. Among the Mah- cxac- 
. rattas the thirst for plunder Avas always the 
strongest national passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “ victoiy ” Avas “ tho plunder of the enemy.” To this 
predatory .spirit ho gUA'e an extraordinary impnlso, as Avell 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy. 


the “ c/imf ” and the “ fcnt/i ” for tho slate treasury on any 
Mahratta chieflain who could bring his foliowM’s into the 
field, and allowing llicm to ajipropriato the uoav exaction ho 
invented of fjfhaus (kma, or food and forage money, to their 
OAvn use. Under this new impetus, eveiy mountain glen 1692 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Aurungzebe, 
instead of having the array of a single responsible cbiof to 
deal with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

The imperial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new SAvarm of as.sailants. Its silken commanders wore 


not the iron generals of Akbar, and they vied with comparfsnti 
each other only in tho display of extravagance, of the M^ai 
The spread of effeminate luxury had eaten up the “atta^^iies. 
spirit of enterprise, and there Avds nothing tlioy 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. There wa.s a * 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the com¬ 
manders was regulated by the number of their men, and 
not only was it never honestly maintained, hut the rankflK 
were fillefl up with miserable recruits, totally unable to 
cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard fare 
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A.D, and hardol* work. “ The horse without a saddle,” as the army 
1092 was a])tly described, “was rode by a man without clothes; 
“ footmen inured to the same travail, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with the horse ; spare horses accompanied 
“ tlicm to bring olf the booty and relieve the wounded on 
“ weary. All gathered their daily provision as they passed. 
“ No pursuit could reach their march. In conflict theii* 
“ onset fpU wherever they chose, and was relinquished even 
“ in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in flames 
“ before their approacli was known, as a teiTOr to others to 
“ redeem the ravage.” 

I’he rallying point of tlie Mahrattas at this time was 
the fort ol' Gingee, the siege of whicli lasted as long as the 
siefroor siege of Troy. Zoollikar IClian, the ahle.st of tho 

miigL'c. Mogul generals, was sent against it, but he was 

too often in collusion with the Mahratta chiefs. It was 
during tho languor of the siege that Suntajee, the Mah¬ 
ratta general, having defeated tho imperial Forces in the 
1G97 north, and augmented bis army, appeared before it w'ith 
20,000 horse. The besieging array was besieged in its turn, 

. and Cnm-buksh, the son of tho emperor, the nominal 
cpmmander-in-chief at the time, was driven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallowed by Aurungzehe, 
who recalled his son and sent Zoollikar Khan, a third time 
•to command tho army, hut as he was again in communica¬ 
tion with the garrison, tho siego was protracted till the 
emperor threatened him with degradation if it was not 
successful. The fort was then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
but Zoolflkar comiived at tho escape of Raja Ram, who 

1698 made his way to his native mountains, and selected Satara 
as the capital of the Mahratta power. Ho Avas able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sevajee had commanded, and 
ho proceeded to collect Avhat he termed the “Mahratta 
dues ” with vigour, and the settlement of the Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To meet the increasing boldness of the Mahrattas, 

1699 Aurungzebe separated his army into two divisions, one to 
ruuisof lie employed in protecting tho open country, 
Auruiigztibc. the other in capturing forts. The first he en¬ 
trusted to Zoolflkar, who repeatedly defeated the Mahrat¬ 
tas, but was unable to reduce their strength, and they 

«> always appoai’ed more buoyant after a defeat than his own 
•^.roops after a victory. Auningzebe reserved to himself the 
siego of the forts, in Avhich he was ineessantly^employed 
1701 for five years. It is impossible to withhold our admira- 
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tion of the spirit of perseverance exhibited by Ibis octo¬ 
genarian prince during these campaigns in which he was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all tlieae 
harassing operations his vigour was never impaired. All 
•the military movements in every part of the Deccan, in 
Afghanistan, in Mooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
the instructions he issued while in the field. With indefa¬ 
tigable industry he superintended all the details of Mminis- 
tration throughout the empir<^ and not even a petty officer 
Was appointed at Cabul without his sanction. But all his 
energy was unable to cope with the difficulties which were 
accumulating around him. The Rajpoots were again in 
open hostility, and other tribes, cmbolcloned by his continued 
absence, began to manifest a spirit of insubordination. The 
treasury was exhausted by a war of twenty-five years’ A.n. 
duration, and tbo emperor was tormented with incessant 1705 
<lemands for money, which he •was unable to meet. The 
Mahrattas became more aggressive than ever, and in every 
direction around his camp, north and south, east and w^est, 
nothing was seen but the devastation of the couiifay and 
. the sack of villages. In those deplorable circumstances he 
made overtures to the Mahrattas, and offered them • 

a legal title to tlio chmt and the tenth of the re- with the 
venues of the Dee-can, but they rose in their do- 
mands, as might have been expected, and the negotiatioTis* 
wore thus broken off. Tbo imperial camp began to retire 
to Ahmednugnr closely followed by the Mahrattas, W'hol706 
plundered up* to its very precincts, and converted the re¬ 
treat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years before 
Aurungzebe had marched from his capital in all the pride 
and pomp of war; he was now rotuming to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a broken army, punsuod by 
a victorious foe, and he expired at Ahmednu- 1707 

gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the princes of the house of Baber, Aurungzobo 
is the greatest object of admiration to the native historians, 
and his name is invested even among Europeans Komark'i on 
with an indefini te idea of grandeur, but the illusion 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few cha- ^ 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mahomedan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will bo fully admitted, but for twenty-^ 
five years^o persisted in a war of intolerance and aggres¬ 
sion, though ho must have been aware that it was sapiutig 
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tho foundations of the empire. He had no«4heart and no 
friend ; he was cr&,fty and suspicious, and often cruel; he 
mistrusted all his officers, and they repaid him by pr&- 
carious loyalty. Notwithstanding his manifest abilities, 
tho rapid decay of the empire dates from his reigm. 
and may in some measure be traced to his personal 
character. 

On the death of Aurungze’be,’hisson, prince Azim, came in 
to the encampment, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, 
HftiiiMioor and marched towards the capital. At the same 
A.T). time, the eldest son, Prince Muazzim, who had 

1707 been nominated heir to the empire, was hastening to Delhi. 
Tho armies met in tho neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was 
a fugitive in Persia, and the remaining son of Aurungzebe, 
Cam-buksh, who was assembling troops in the Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar Khan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
wliich Prince Muazzim ascended at tho age of sixty-seven, 
with tho title of Bahadoor Shah. 

The Mahrattas were unable to take advantage of these. 
distractions by their internal dissensions. Baja Bam, the 
Disi'ora regent, died soon after his return to Satara, and 
nmonp the tho government was administered for seven years 
• MaimittaB. widow Tara Bye, in the name of her own 

son, Tho lineal heir, Shao, the son of Sambajee, was a 
captive in the Mogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for the capital, had 
released him, and afforded him the moans of assorting 
his rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throne. Tara Bye proclaimed him an impostor, and 
collected an araiy to resist his claims, but ho obtained pos¬ 
session of Satara and in 1708 assumed tho functions of 
royalty. In this family contest, the Mahratta sirdars 
ospuuBcd opposite sides, and drew their swords on each 
other. In the course of five years .the son of Tara Bye 
died ; her minister superseded her authority and placed 
another son of Baja Bom on tlie throne of Kolapore, which 
became the capital of the junior branch of Sevajee’s family, 

* iind tho rival of Satara. Bahadoor conferred tho viceroyalty 
1708 Bival house of the Decoan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 
* of Kolapore. elevation, and as his presence was required 

‘^•’at court, the administration was left in tho hands of Daood 
Khan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Decfcan for his 
matchless daring and his love of strong diink, of whom 
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it is recorded that wheii he visited Madras, Mr. Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the gcJveruor, gave him a 
mrand ontertammeut in the council ciiamber, and that the a. 1 ). 
Patan “ pledged tlio chief largely in cordial waters and 1708 
I “ French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.’* By 
the desire of his master, ho granted to the Mahratta the 
concession of the chmt on the six soobahs of the Deccan, 
which Aurungzebe in his extremity had offered them, and 
this arrangement, though made by a subordinate authority, 
kept them quiet to the end of the reign. The tranquillity 
of Rajpootana was secured by the same spirit of conciliation 
and concession to its three principal chiefs of Oodypore, 
Jeypore, and Joiidpore. 

The ejiperor was now called to encounter a now 
enemy in the north—the Sikhs. About the end of tho 
fifteenth century, Naiiuk, tho founder of thc'ir 
religious community, taught that devotion was due 
to God alone, tliat all forms were immaterial, and that 
tho worship of tho Hindoo and the Moslem was equally 
acceptable to the Deity. Tho sect increased in numbers, 
but was fiercely persecuted by the bigoted Mahomodan 
rulers, who massacred their pontiff* the year after the death 
of Akbar. In 1075, Gooroo Govind, the tenth sjnritual 1675 
successor of Nanuk, conceived the idea of fomiiug the Sikhs 
into a military as well as a religious commonwealth. lib 
abolished all distinction of caste, hut rec][uir(;d every member 
of the society to bo pledged as a soldier fi’om his birth or 
his initiation, and to wear a peculiar dress and to cultivate 
his beard. He inculcated reverence for brahmins and 
prohibited the slaughter of cows. This union of martial 
and religious enthusiasm rendered tho Sikhs a formidable 
body, and they had to maintain an arduous struggle with 
the Mahomedans, who captured tho strongholds of tho 
Gooroo, murdered his mother and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, or dispersed his followers. Still tho sect grew 
and multiplied, and towards the close of Auningzebe’s 
reign, under a formidable chief of the name of Bandpo, 
extended its depredations to tho vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Bahadoor Shah took tho field against them and drove t^ern^ 
back to the hills. 

On his return from this expedition he died at Lahore, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age of 
seventy-two. His death ^as followed by tbo usual simtf 

Bcramblcribr power among his four sons, three of 
whom were defeated and killed. The survivor 
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mounted the throne with the title of Jehaniler Shah, and 
put all the members of tlio royal family within his reach to 
death; he resigne<l himself to the influence of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
A.T). was cut short by his nephew, Forokshere, the viceroy of 
17J3 Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur¬ 
dered the wretched emperor, as well as the noble hut crafty 
Zoolfikai!. 

Feroksliero, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
of his line, mounted the throne, and for six years disgraced 
it by his vices, his weakness, and his cowardice. 
1 'proki.herc. owod his elevatiou to two brothers descended 
fi'om the l*ro])het, and thence denominated tlie Syuds. 
Abdoollfi, the eldest, was appointerl vizier, and l^s brother, 
Hoosen Ali, commander-in-chief, but the emperor held 
them in detestation, and his reigix was little else than a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen Ali was 
sent against the Kajpoot raja of Joudporo in the hope 
that the expedition would prove fatal to him ; but he 
concluded nn honourable peace with the prince and induced 
■ him to give the liand of one of liis daughters to the emperor. . 
The nuptials, which were celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident w'hich will bo 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

' The office of viceroy of the Deccan had been bestowed 
17H on Gliazee-qod-doon. The family had emigrated from Tar- 
Xi/am-ooi- st-'ek its fortunes in India, and he had risen 

niooik. to distinction in the service of Aurungzehe, who 
granted him the title of Cheen Killich Khan, to which was 
now added that of Nizam-ool-moolk. H(^ w'as a statesman 
of great ability and experience, but of still greater subtilty. 
During the seventeen months in which ho held the office of 
vicen^y he fomented the dissensions between the houses of 
Kolaporo and Satara. Shao bad been brought up in all 
the hixnr}’ of a Maliomedan seraglio, and was fonder 
of hunting, hawking, and fisliing than»of the business of the 
stafo. The Mahratta commonwealth w’as falling into a 
Baiiaioo State of anarchy, when the genius of Ballajee Wish- 

Wishwanath. ■^vanath placed the party of Shoo in tlie as¬ 
cendant, and rekindled the smouldering energies of the 
nation. Ballajee, a brahmin, was originally a simple vil¬ 
lage accountant, but rose through various gradations of 
^office till* ho became a power in the state, and was ap¬ 
pointed Peshwa, or prime minister. It was to tiis energy 
that the rapid expansion of the Mahratta power is to bo 
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attrit^uted, ai|d he maj justly be regarded as the second 
founder of its groatfiess. 

With the view of separating the two brothers, the Syuds, 

&om each other, Ferokahere displaced Nizam-oohmoolk, and 
appointed Hoosen Ali viceroy of the Deccan. At 
the same time be sent secret insiructioiiB io the re¬ 
nowned Daood Khan to offer him the most strenuous oppo¬ 
sition, and he rushed at once ’into the field, and,attacked 
him with.such impetuosity as to disperse his army like a ^ 
dock of sheep; but in the molnent of victory ho was killed 171 6 
by a cannon ball, and the fortune of the 'day was changed. 

His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed with his suc¬ 
cess, took^tho field against the Mahrattas, whose depreda¬ 
tions had never ceased, but was completely defeated. In 
these circumstances, distracted by Mahraita encroachments 
on the one hand, and on the other by the hostility and in¬ 
trigues of the emperor, he entered into negotiations with 
Ballajee Wishwanath which resulted in a conven- concoa- 
tion as disgraceful to the Mogul tlu-ono, as it was to the 

fortunate for the Mahratta state. Shao was 
’’acknowledged as an independent sovereign over all tl^ 1717 
dominions which had belonged to Sevajee. The climt and 
the tenth of the revenues of the six soobahs in the Deccan, 
whicli were valued at eighteen crores—their assumed pro-* 
duct in their moat palmy state—were conferred on him, 
together with the tributary, provinces of Taujore, Mysore, 
and Trichinopply, on condition tlmt be should furnish a con¬ 
tingent of 1 o ,000 troops, and bo responsible fortho peace of the 
Deccan. This was the largest stride to power tho Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. They wei*e furnished with a large and per¬ 
manent income by these assignments on districts stiretching 
from the Kerbudda to Cape Comorin, and from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel coast, the collection of which gave them 
a right of constant and vexations interference with the inter¬ 
nal adminstration of Qvery provmce. An army of Mahratta 
officers, chiefly brahmins, was planted thronghont the 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did not fail to turn also to their own profit. 

Ferokshere was advised to disallow the convention, and 
the breach between him and the Syuds became wider. 

^ AbdooUa called up his brother, who hastened to Doath of • 

’ the ca^tal, accompanied by 10,000 Mahrattas Ffctoksiieare. ri* 
under Ballajee, and entered it without opposition. The 171S 
* emperor made the most alrject submission, but was dragged 

H 
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from the interior of tho zenana, where he had^i^aken refuge, 
and assassinated. ■ Two puppets werfe then placed on the 
throne, but they disappeared in a few months by disease or 
poison, and a grandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
Accession of imperial dignity, and assumed the title 
‘ ^ Mftfaomcd Mahomed Shah, the last who deserved the name 
of emperor of India. Weak and despicable as 
Peroksh^re had been, his tragic death created a feeling of 
compassion throughout the country. The popular indigna^ 
tion against the Syuds was iricreased, and they found them¬ 
selves the mark of universal execration; but the great 
object of their alaim was Nizam-ool-moolk, who, though ho 
had been united with them in opposition to Perokshere, was 
now alienated from their causb. ilo marched ^cross the 
Norbudda with a largo force into the Deccan, where he had 
many adherents both among the Mahrattas and the 
Mahomedans, defeated two aniiies sent against him, and re¬ 
mained master of his position. Meanwhile, Mahomed Shah 
was fretting under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under the dis¬ 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a confederacy among 
. his nobles tb relieve himself from it. Distracted by the 
^fficulties which accumulated around them, they resolved 
that Hoosen Ali should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla remained at 
1720.Delhi to look after their common interests. Five days after 
the march commenced, a savage Calmuk, instigated by the 
Hnasnii AH Confederacy, approached the palankeen of Hussun 
neaasBiimtod. A.li, undor the prctoncc of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to the heart. In tho conflict which en¬ 
sued the partizans of the emperor were victorious, and he 
returned to Delhi. Abdoolla, whoso energy rose with his 
, danger, sot up a now emperor and marched against Baha¬ 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, though his life 
w^s spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


SECTION V. 

MAHOMED SHAH TO NADIR SHAH’S INVASION. 

• Mahomed Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free ^ 
i7S5#monarch, a twelvemonth after he had ascended the 
proBcedin J rei^, though long, ms marked 

otSSSi by the tokens of japid decay. Tho canker worm ' 
Shall. ^ august Mogul throne, and 
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eveSy jeax disclosed its ravages. He abolished ihe odious 
jezzia, and* bestowed high appointments on the rajas 
of Jeypore and Jondpore; but the rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped up in his orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with the court and sank into obscurity. Saadut Ali, a 
Khorasan merchant, who had taken an aotivo 
share in the recent proceedings, was appointed SanJiatAJi, ^^20 
soobadar of Oude, and laid the foundation of the^ ouff ^ 
royal dignity, which was extinguished in 1856.* 

The ofl&ce of vizier was reserved for Kizam-ool-moolk, who 
repaired to the capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indifferent to the intere.sts of tho state 
as to have given the custody of tho imperial signet to a 
favourite mistress. Ho endeavoured to rouse him Kiaam-ooi- 
to a Boni^ of his responsibilities at a time when 
tho empire was crumbling around him, but tho emperor 
rejected all advice, and joined liis dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule tlie antiquated habits and solemn de¬ 
meanour of the venerable statesman, then 4u his seventy- 1723 
fifth year. Disgusted with the profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up lus 'office and re¬ 
turned to liis government in tho Deccan. The emperor 
loaded him with honours on his departure, but instigated fhe 
local governor at Hyderabad to resist his authority ; but he 
was defeated and slain, and tho Nizam fixed on that city, 
the capital of the Kootub Sahee d)Tiasty, as the seat of his 1724 
government, and from this period may be dated the origin 
of the kingdom of the Nizam, 

Ballajeo Kad accompanied Hoosen Ali with his troops 
to Delhi, but made his submission to Mahomed Shah, and 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by the Synd Hoosen, apd ^Iwimth’s 
returned to Satara with these precious muniments, acqnisitionb 
fourteen in number, and died soon after. The 
political arrangements he made before his death established 172 a 
the predominant authority of the eight brahmins who 
formed tho cabinet, and it was likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of tho brahmin agents employed to 
collect “Mahratta dues.” He was succeeded by his son Bajee 
Boo, who had been bred a soldier and a states- Bdjoo nao • 
man, and ** united the enterprise, vigour, and 
“ hai^ihood of a Mahratta chief wi^ the polished ‘ , 

manners and address of a Concan brahmin.” The intereli 
of the succeeding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the intrigues, the alHances, and the conflicts of 

“ »2 
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the Mahratta eiatasmaii at Satara, Bji(i»the crai^ old 
Nizam-ooUmoolk, at Hyderabad, who made peace aad war 
•without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi. Bajee Bao felt that unless employment could be 
found abroad for the ,largo body of predatory horse who 
formed the sinews of the Hahratta power, they would be ^ 
employed in hatching mischief at home. Fully aware of 
the weakness of the empire, Jhe urged on his master, Shao, 

“ to strikhK'fho trunk of the withering tree ; the branches 
A.n. must fall off of themselvesA Now is our time to drive 
n‘Zi It gtrangers from the land of the Hindoos. By directing our 
“ efforts to Hindostan the Mahratta flag shall float, in 
“your reign, from the Kistna to the Atlock.” But Shao 
had lx>en bred in the luxuriance of a Mogul seraglio, and 
Bajee Bao, finding his ardour ill-seconded by his diicminate 
sovereign, ■was constrained to act for himself; and thus the 
house of the Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sevajoe weaker. 

Nizara-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Khan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
Affuirs Ilf court, and Sur-booland Khan -was sent to expel 

Guzerat. Inm, ILiracd defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commanders, whom he had rewarded with a 
< grant of the cJiout and the ientU of tho revenues of the 
province. Bajee Bao took advantage of tliis discord to 
send Sindia, &lkar, and Puar, of Dhar, to levy contribu¬ 
tions in Malwa, while he himself proceeded on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in tho south. Alarmed 
betwen™ increasing audacity of the Mahrattas, 

Koiaptireanci Nizam-ool-moolk endeavoured to renew the dis- 
sensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective shares of 
the assigniuents granted to the Pesliwa on the revenues of 
the six soobahs of the Deccan; and the Nizam, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the emperor, called on them to substantiate 
their claims bofore him. Bajee Boo, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic affairs of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, assembled an army and marched against 
him, and though the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
ITSl^-Mahrattas, he was driven into a position which constrained 
him to enter upon negotiations. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, granted him 
' ^vourable terms. Sur-booland had succeeded in establish*. 
mg his authoriiyr in that province^ and the Peshwa wap 
negotiating with him to obtain for himself the gr^t of the 
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ehout and the teni% which Hamed Khan had 
the two Maliratta generals. To expedite the 
sent his brother to ravage the country, and the Moc^ ““ 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding nis 
demands. While Bajec Hao was thus engaged, Sambajee, 
the rnler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurdn and laid waste 
the territories of Shao. He Was defeated, and^ pbliged to 
sign an acknowdedgment of his cousid’s right to the whole* 
of the Mahratta dominions, Vitli the exception of a small a.t>. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to be confined. The principality still 
exists, while tlie kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbedjin the Britisli Plmpire. The Nizam now found a 
hew instrument of mischief in Dhabaray, tho Mahratta 
command('r-in-ehief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the chant and other dues he had obtained from 
Hamed in G uzerat, had been carried olf by the Peshwa. 
Under tho instigation of the Nizam, he proceeded with an 
anny of 33,000 men towards Satam, on the pretence of re¬ 
leasing his iriaster, Shao, from tho t 3 rranny of Bajee Rao, hut 173JI 
he was defeated, and fell in action. The Mahratta intere^s 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajee Gaikwar, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whoso 
descendants still occupy the throne of Baroda. • 

To this period also belongs tho rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
the snhsequqnt politics -of India, and whoso bi«jo£ 
descendants continue to "wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhnr Bao Holkar was the son of a 
herdsman who exchanged the crook for tho sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajtee Rao, by 
whom he was entrusted with the very agreeable chaige of 
levying contributions in eighty-four villages in Malwa. 
Banojee Sindia was of the caste of husjbandmen, and 
entered the service of Ballajeo as a menial, but was intro¬ 
duced into his body-guard, and bocamfe one of the foremost 
of the Mahratta chieftains in that age of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, he was sent to establish the Mahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became the nucleus of their* 
futare dominions. 

Afbet the defeat of Dhalmray, the Nizam was, to a certain • 
extent, at the mercy of Bajee Bao, but they both perceived^ 
that it >iiDuld be tot their common interest to Bajee Bao'a 
oome to an understamding, and they entered into 
a sectet compact, which stipulated that the 
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A.n. Nizam’s territories siiould not be molestfed, while Bajeellao 

1731 should bo at liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the 
north. Ho accordingly crossed the Nerbudda, and laid 
waste the province of Mahva. The imperial govenior was at 
the time employed in coercing a rcifractory chief in Bundle- 
cund, who called iii the aid of Bajoe Rao, and rewarded 
his servieps by the cession of a third of the province of 

1732 dhansi, and thus the'Mahratta standard was for the first 
time planted on the banks of the Jumna. The government 
of Mahva was then bestowed on the Rajpoot raja Jcysing, 
whoso leign was rendered illustrious by the patronage of 
science, the erection of the beautiful city of Jeypore, with 
its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble obEjprvatory. 
The profession of a common faith j>romoted a friendly 

1734 intercourse between him and Bajee Rao, the result of which 
was the suri’ender of the province to the Mtihratta, with 
the tacit concurrence of the liol])lcss emperor. 

These multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
been expected, to inflame the ambition and to increase the 
- Hisinctoased demands of the Pcsliwa. Great as were the 
deuuMids. resources of the Malirutta commonwealth, the 
larger portion of the. revenues was absorbed by the differ¬ 
ent feudatories, and only a fraction readied the treasury at 
Satara. The magniludo of Bajeo Rao’s operations had in¬ 
volved him in debt; his troops were clamorous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army necessarily suffered by these 
arrears. Ho demanded of the imperial court a confirma¬ 
tion of the assignments granted ‘by Sur-booland BJian on 
the revenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquired 

1736 in Buudlccund, and the absolute cession of the ric^ pro¬ 
vince of Malwa. The feeble cabinet at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify him by minor grants, which only led him to in¬ 
crease liis claims, and he proceeded to demand the cession 
of all the country south of the Chumbul, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allaliabad. To quicken 
the apprehensions hf the emperor, he sent Holkar to 
plunder the Dooab, the province lying between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, but he was driven back by Saadut AU, tbe 
® soobadar of Oude. This was ma^fied into a great vic¬ 
tory, and it was reported that the Mahrattas had been 
obliged to retire. “ I was compelled,” said Bajee Rao, *‘^tO 

l73J*i< tell the emperor the tmth, and to prove to him that I was 
“ BtiU in Hindoatan, and to show him flames aude the Mah- 
“ rattas at the gates of his capital.” He therefore took the 
field in pci’son, and marching at the rate of forty milee a 
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day, suddenly presented* himself before the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation in the capital may be readily conceived; A.n. 
but the object of Bajce Rao was not to sack the city, but 1787 
to intimidate the emperor into concessions, and oiroutn- 
' stances rendered it advisable for him to retreat to Satora. 

. The Mahrattas now appeared to be paramount in Indih, 
and the Nizam was considered the only man who could 
save the empire from extincliion. He listened* 
to the overtures of the ompeyjr and proceeded to NizRm by 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers 
to'call out all the resources of tho state ; but they were re¬ 
duced to so low a point that the army under his personal 
command could only bo completed to 30,000 men, with 
which ha returned to tho south. Bajoe Ilao crossed the 
Nerbudda with ftO,000 men. Owing, perhaps to his great 
age—^ninety-three—perhaps to over confidence in tho great 
superiority of his artillery, the Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhopal. Bajoe Rao adopted tho national system of 
warfare, laid waste tlio country, iutercoptod all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond the 
lines, and on tho twenty-fifth day of the siege obliged the 
Nizam to sign a humiliating treaty, granting him the so>»e- 
rcignty of Malwa and the territories up to tho Ghumhul, 
and engaging to use his influence to obtain from the im¬ 
perial treasury the sum of half a crore of rupees, which hb 
had not ceased to demand; but that treasure jvas to find a 
very difibrent destination. • 

It was in the midst of these tbstraotions that Nadir Shah 
appeared on the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with another of those tempests of desolation to 
which it had been repeatedly subject for sonjo ^ 
centuries. The Persian dynasty of the Softs, which had 
occupied the throne for nearly two centuries, was sub¬ 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, tho most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. ShiUi Hossen, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in his capital, Ispahan, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starva- 
iaon, went out with his court in deep mourning to the^ 
Aj^ha>n camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahmood, 
the Afghan ^tef. He died at the end of two years, and 
was succeeded by his son Asmf. Nadir Shah, tho greato^ 
l^eral Persia hac produced, was tho son of a shepherd oP 
Khorasafi, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
of freebooWs. Finding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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powerful anny, lie freed his native province from the 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghi^jio monarch to 
A.n. resign all his father’s conquests in Persia. He raised 

1729 Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi king, to thethrone; 
but after expelling the Turks and tho Eussians from the 
provinces they had conquered, deposed Thamasp and be- 

1731 stowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he 
himself afisumed tho title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was affirmed, of 100,000 yobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1736 whom ho had assembled on a vast plain To find employ¬ 
ment for his troops and to gratify his own ambition and 
avarice, he carried his arms into Afghanistan, and resolved 
to re-annex Candahar to tho Persian tlirono. While engaged 
in the siege of that town ho sent a messenger t6 Delhi to 
demand tlio surrender of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to tho distraction of the times, the claim was 
1738 neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jellala- 
bad. Tho Government of India had from time immemoml 
paid an annual subsidy to the. wild highlanders who oc¬ 
cupied the passes betAveen Cabal and Peshawur, and the 
' imperial cabinet doubtless trusted to tlieir power to airest 
the progress of Nadir. Tho payment of this black mail' 
had, however, been for some time Avithheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to tho Persian monarch, who 
dressed tho Indus with 65,000 of his veteran troops and 
overran the, Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of his approach. 

Tho emperor Mahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
CniUmjof Persian camp, threw himself on 

Delhi, ttiui the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
mnsauen:. Shah Avas treasure and not conquest, and it is 

affirmed that ho A\'as prepared to retire on the pajonent of 
tAvo crores of rupees ; but Soadut Ali, tho soobadarof Oude, 
having some cause of offence *with the emperor, represented 
to tho Persian that this was a very iliadeqnate ransom for 
. so rich an empire, and that his oAvn province alone could 
afford this sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
Tinder his own eye. Ho entered Delhi in March, and on the 

1730 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of his death. He wont out to restore order, 

^ but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
billed by his side, upon which he issued orders for a genmai 
massacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scene of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to 
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have fallen viftjiraa tp his infuriated soldiery. Yet 9o oom- 
plote was the discipline ho had established tlmt every 
sword was sheathed as soon as he issued the order. Ho 
took possession of all the imperial treasures, including the 
^)eaobok throne; plundered the nobles, and caused every 
house to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of wealth. Prom the disloyal ^aadut Ali ho exacted the 
full tale of two crores, and the traitor terminated Ws exist¬ 
ence by poison. The governoss of other provinces were not a.d. 
spared; and Nadir Shah, after having thus subjected tho 1730 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and feeling satisfied that he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire with nn accumulation of 
tbirty-two*>crores of rupees. He restored Mahomed Shah 
to the throne, but annexed all the provinces west of the 
Indus to tlio crown of Persia. On his departure he issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that he was 
now pioceeding to tho conquest of other regions, but that 
if any report of their liaving revolted iVom “his dear 
“brother, Mahomed Shah,” reached hi.s ears,he would return 
' and blot their names out of the book of creation. 

Tho Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since the death of Aiiriiugzebe, received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and tlio atntaof 
sack of the capital. The empire was’breaking up 
into fragments, and the authority and the pre^itige of tho 
throne was irrecoverably gone. The various provinces 
yielded only a nominal homage to tho crown. All its 
possessions beyond the Indus were permanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of tho peninsula the Mogul 
sovereignty was a matter of histoiy. The Nabob of the 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. The rest of tho 
Deccan was shared l^tween the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

In the provinces of Guzerat and Malwa, the power of the 
Peshwa was already predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes of RajpoofcanA was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Oude and Bengal, tho richest provinces of India, 
acknowledged the emperor as their {suzerain, but 3 delded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new , 
chiefs were, as the native historian remarks, “ beating the 
“ dbnun of independence.” The house of Baber had accom¬ 
plished the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldonL 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pass^ 
into t^e blinds of a company of European merchants, vdth 
the sea, (md not Octroi Asi^ for the base of its enterprise. 
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Having thus reached the period when the ^Idogul throne 
ceased to exercise any influence on the politics of India, 
we turn to the progress of the European settlements on 
the continent, and to the history of the East India 
Company, which began its oai'cer with a factory, an<f 
closed it by transferring the Empire of India to the Crown 
of England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SECTION I. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE PORTUGUESE. 

For five centuries tho tide of Mahomedau invasion had 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spread firam. 
port!) to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fleet, and the progress 
is, hcncofoi’th, from south to north. The Mahomedans 
centered India in the*spirit of conquest; the Europeans 
came in search of trade. The productions of the East 
had, from firae immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of the West, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous channels. 
In the middle ages tho trade had enriched the republics 
of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. Daring the mteonth century 
the spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Eui'ope, and more especially in the small but spirited king¬ 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress had been made 
in the science of naval architecture. This spirit was warmly 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the ooaet of 
Africa, making fre^ discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II. sent three vessels, under the command of Bai^o- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
r continent. .He was the first navigator to double the Cape, 
^ ^ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led 1dm to 
l486Dfacotery designate it ‘‘The Cape of Storms^*; but his 
of the Cape, delighted sovereign, hoping to reach India by 
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this route, more appropriately' cftlled it the Cape of Good 
Hope'. Soon after, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising ■ 
Genoese sailor, convinced that India was to bo discovered 
^ sailing vrest, offered his services to king John, but they 
were not accepted, and ho proceeded on nis adventurous 
expedition under the auspices of the king of Spain, and 
the continent of America was discovered in 1402. 

Eleven years elapsed after IJios had grounded tile Capo 
before any attempt was made to improve the discovery. 
King John was succeeded by Emanuel, who entered on tho 
field of enterprise with great ardour, and in 1407 fitted 
out three vessels in the hope of finding a ^^ay to India 
from the Cape. The little fleet, consisting of vessels of 
small tonn^ige, was entrusted to Vasco de Gama, who a.u. 
quitted Lisbon, after the porforraanco of religious solem-1^97 
nities, on the 8th duly, 1497, amidst the acclamations of 
the king, the court, and tJio people. Having reached tho 
Cape in safety, he launched out boldly into the unexplored 
Indian Ocean, where, while traversing three tliousand miles, 
nothing but the sea and the sky was visible for twenty-three 
days. He sighted the Malabar coast in May, piscovory 
1498, and brought his enterprise to a glorious • 

issue as he cast anchor off the town of Calicut. It lay 1498 
in that portion of the Deccan which tlie Mahomedan arms 
had not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo prince styled* 
tho Zamorin, who gave the Portuguese commander an 
honourable reception, and at once gmnted him tho privi¬ 
lege of trade m his dominions. But tho commerce of the 
Malabar coast, with its fifty harbours, bad hitherto been 
monopolised by tho traders from Egypt and Arabia, who 
felt no little jealousy at the arrival of these' interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded tho 
Zamoiin that the Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represented themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their own county, and had now come to infest tho 
eastern seas. The ieelings of the prince were at once 
changed to hostility, and Vasco, after a residence of several 
montns on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourse, set sail on his return. He entered the Tagus, « 
after an absence of twenty-six months, on tho 29th of 1499 
August, 14^9, in regal pomp,and received the homage of the 
court and the people, who crowded to the beach to admircHk • 
thevesedi which had performed this wonderful voyage.^ 

It was six y§ars and a half after Columbus had astounded 
the nations of Europe by the disooveiy of the New World, 
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that Vasco increased their amazement ’ by annonjicing the 
discovery by sea of the way to India, the region of'fabu¬ 
lous wealth. 

The king of Portugal lost no time in following up tlv> 
eftterprise, and immediately fitted out an expedition, which 
Seoonacx- Consisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, the 
command of which was given, not to Vasco, but 
‘ to Cabral, who was, however, well qualified for 
the undertaking. Ho wa» accompanied by eight friars, 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 
A.JK which would not I'ccoivo their teaching. After launching 
1500 into the Atlantic, his fleet was driven, in 1600, by the 
violence of the wind, to tho coast of South America, where 
he discovered, and took possession of, Brazil,* which has 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 13ih 
of September he anchored off Calicut, ifud having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Vasco, was 
graciously received by the Zamorin, and obtained per¬ 
mission to erect a factory. But tbo Mahomedan traders 
effectually prevented his obtaining any cargoes, and he 
seized one of their richest vessels, and having transferred' 
\ts contents to his own ships, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on his factory, and fifty men were 
killed. Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten 
* other vessels, after ho had taken possession of their cai^oes-. 
Ho then cEuanonaded the town from his fleet, and sailed to 
tho neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed an 
alliance with tho chief, a dependent of the‘Zamorin, and 
rotunied to Lisbon, 

The disasters which Cabral hud encountered induced the 
officers of state to advise the abandonment of these enter- 
Becond pvises, but tbo king was ambitious of founding an 
VMM**** oriental empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferring on him the sovereignty 
of all the countries visited by bis fleets in the Bast, heassumed 
tho title of “ Lord of the navigation, conquest, and commerce 
“ of Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.” A third expedi¬ 
tion, consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and entrusted 
^ to Voaoo de Gama, who, on his arrival at Caliout, de- 
1502 mandod reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and he set the town on fire. He 
fthen proceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, where he 
left Pacheco with a handful of men to protect ^he Portu¬ 
guese factory, and unaccountably set sail for j^urope. The * 
Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for 
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having liarbouMd tho Portuguese, and invested *tlic fac¬ 
tory, but though, his. troops exceeded those of Pacheco 
by fifty to one, they were ignominiously defeated, and the 
superiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, which has ever 
since been maintained, was now for the first time ex- 
flibited, and the foundation was kid for European as- ' 
cendancyin India. a.d. 

In 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Almoyda with lfi05 
the giUind title of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possess a foot of land in it. Akneyda had to en- 
counter a new and more formidable opponent. 

The Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised tho lucrative 
trade of India, rcgardofl with a jealons toye the attempts of the 
Portuguese to divert it into a new channel round the Cape. 

The bulk o?tbe commerce which had made their island the 
queen of the Adriatic and the ‘ envy of Europe, was con¬ 
veyed through Egypt, where they enjoyed a paramount 
influence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to send a fleet 
down tho Eed Sea to sweep tho interlopers from the coast 
of India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
forests in Dalmatia. The king of tho maritime province 
•of Guzerat was equally alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, and sent his ships to co-operate* 
with the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a portion of 
the Portuguese fleet in the harbour of Choul, and defeated ^ 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the action; his father 
determined to avenge his death, and, finding that Babul, 
one of the greatest comiftercial marts on the coast, had 
taken part wildi the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great skughter. He then proceeded in natoi 
search of the combined fleets, and found them 
anchored in the harbour of Din, and obtained a splendid 1008 
victory over them; but he stained' his reputation by tho 
massacre of his prisoners to avenge tho death of his son. 

He had been previously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by the court of Lisbon to take cl^go of the Portu¬ 
guese interests in Indik. He was a man of great 
enterprise and boundless ambition. He attacked q'wrqic. 
the t^n of Calicut, but lost a fourth of his force in tho 
assault. He came to the oonclusion that, instead of these 
desultory attacks in which the Portuguese had hitherto 
beetn engaged, it would be more advisable to make a per¬ 
manent estoblisbment on that coast, in some port and town 
which woi^ afibrd a safe harbour for their ships, and 
•beoCHUfi the* citadel of their power. He fixed bn Goa, on 
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the coast of Canara, situated on an islai|d twont^^-three 
miles in circnmference, and one of the most valuable porta 
on that coast. It thus became the metropolis of the Por- 
tugnese dominions in India, and every effort made from time 
to time to capture it by the native princes proved unavailing;. 
Ho mow assumed tho position of an eastern prince, and 
received embassies with oiiental pomp. He proceeded to 
the remote provinces in .the Malay archipelago, where he 
establi&ed his authority, and carried his commercial enter¬ 
prises to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. His efforts were next 
directed to tho west, and he obtained possession of Ormuz,, 
the great emporium of the Persian Gulf. The genius of Albu¬ 
querque hml thus in the course of nine years built up a great 
Eui’opean power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
than to courtteiritorial possessions, but hispowoFfchroughout 
tho eastern seas was irresistible, and his authority was su¬ 
preme along 12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last 
days were clouded by the ingratitude of his country. In the 
midst of his triumphs he was superseded by the intrigues 
A.i). of tho court; the rovorso broke his heart, and he died 
1515 as ho entered tho harbour of Goa. Ho was interred in the 
'g^eat settlement .which he had established, amidst tho re¬ 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom he was equally 
. beloved. 

During the whole of tho sixteenth epntury the maritime- 
power of the Portuguese continued to be the mCst formid- 
nie Portu eastern heidisphere, and tho terror of 

puoHo six- every state on the sea-board. They took possession 
Island of Ceylon, and in 1517 proceeded to 
China, and established the first European factory, 
1631 at Macao, in tho Celestial Empire. In 1531 they equipped 
an armament of400 vessels, with an army of 22,000 men, of 
whom 8,000 were Europeans, and‘captured Diu, which, 
1637 though lost for a time, was regained. In 1537 the king 
of Guzerat implored the Grand Seigneur to assist him in 
freeing India from the presence of the infidels, and a large 
fleet, with 7,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was fitted out at 
Suez, and being joined by the Guzerat army, 20,000 strong,, 
laid close siege to Diu. Sylviera, the commander, had only 
600 men for its defence, but he sustained the siege, amidst^ 
the deepest privationsi, with European gallantly, for eight 
months. The assailants, driven to despair, were obliged 
to ^Vithdraw, and tho feme of the foreigners who had bSed 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and *the king of* 
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Gtissemfc was (^ffased tbroagh India. Tho most momorablo 
event the aimals of Portuguese India was the combina¬ 
tion formed for tbeir expulsion by the kings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Beejapore and the Zamorin of Calicut. The 1670 
^iege of Goa, which they undertook, lasted ten months, but 
was at length abandoned after the confoderatcs had lost 
12,000 iden. The king of Bengal, pressed by Shore Sing,' 
in 1538 sent an embassy to Goa to implore the aid of the 1538 
Portuguese Governor-General, who despatched nine armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was tho first 
in^oduotion of Europeans into tho valley of the Ganges. 

The Portuguese established a factory at a place called the 
Gola, or graiiary,—subsequently designated Hoogbly,—and 
completelj^ drew off the trade of the province from tho 
neighbouring town of Satgang, which had been tho gfeat 
mercantile emporium of Bengal for fifteen centuries. The 
factory grew to be a flourishing town, adorned with nu¬ 
merous churches, and so strongly fortified, that when the 
Moguls subsequently attacked it with three armies, they 
were unable to carry it by storm, but were constrained to 
have recourse to mines. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when thp 
greatness of the Portuguese had reached its zonitli, they 
were encountered, and eventually supplanted by a 
European rival. Tho Dutch, having thrown off nlftcbai? • 
the yoke of Spain, entered upon a career of mari- tho 

time enterprise with extraprdinary ardour. Inl50f> 
they sent an expedition round tho Cape to tho eastern islands, 1398 
which retiiraed laden with spices and other valuable com¬ 
modities, and gave so great a stimulus to tho spirit of com¬ 
merce that, within five years, forty vessels, of fi-qm four to 
six hundred tons burden, were embarked in the trade. 
They gradually wrested the spice islands and Malacca and 
the island of Ceylon from tho Portuguese, but not without 
many a sanguinary conflict. An expedition, undertaken 
jointly by the king of. Persia and the East India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a century 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco de Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown of Portugal of its eastern possessions 
but Goa, Mozambique, and Macao in China, Tho com- 
metcieof the Dutch lay ohi^y with tho eastern archipelago; 
on the eontinent of India they never possessed more than 
a few factories, 
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SECTION II. 

PROGRESS OP THE FRENCH TO THE PEACE OP AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

tt 

The groat advantages which the tmde of India had con¬ 
ferred on the Portuguese and Dutch inspired thfe French 
ThePrendi ^ desire to participate in it, and several 

Eftst imiia , attempts were made to acquire a commercial 
Company. fQQtjug in the Eafet during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, but without success. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
and liarhours, took up the matter, and estabHshod the 
French East India Company. Its first enterprise was 
directed to the island of Madagascar, Imt it was iCbandoned, 
owing to the unhcalthiness of the climate and the' hostility 
of the natives, and the Company took possession of the 
A.D. uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
1674 the Mauritius in its vicinity. In April, 1674, Martin, the 
earliest of the French colonists, and a man of remarkable 
energy, having obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native prince, laid the foundation of the 
Erection of iowii of Pondicherry, which he was permitted to 
Pondicherry, fortify. Three years later it was threatened by 
] 676. Sevajee in his southern expedition, which has been noticed 
in a previous chapter, but was saved by the tact of Martin. 
War broke-nut at length between Holland and France, and 
the Dutch, envious of the prosperity of Pondicherry, sent 
a fleet of nineteen vessels against it. Martin was obliged 
to capitulate, and aU hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither awa^. The Dutch improved 
the fortifications and rendered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four years after were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of Kyswick. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and attracted native 
settlers by bis honest dealings and his conciliatory man¬ 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thirty-two 
years before with six European settlers, there had grown 
up at the^eiiod of his death a noble town with 40,000 
« inhabitants. The charter of the Company was canceled 
l7ia in 1719, and it was absorbed ’in the schemes of Law, of 
Mississippi notoriety. On the collapse of his project, the 
* ^«?Company was re-organised as a commercial association; 
the town CTadually recovered its prosperity,,which had 
been affected by the extinction of lie Company, and was ‘ 
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emb^lished ly the tast^ of its governors, who also rivalled 
the native princes in*the state tliey now assumed. am. 

M, Dumas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in 1735 
1735. Ho united great energy of character with, what is 
,ao rarely found among Europeans in India, a Dumiw, go- 
genial disposition, which in an eminent degree mentor ot 
conciliated both the native princes and the people. 

Rughoqjeo Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured dgwn with 
50,U00 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ah, who had bocomo 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion of the times, en¬ 
deavoured to arrest his progress, but was signally defeated 
and foil in battle. His son, Sufdcr Jung, and his son-in- 
law, Chunda Sahib, prevailed on M. Dumas to grant them 
and their families and ];)roperty an asylum at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on the coast. He received the^ in 
princely state, surrounded by his liorsc and foot guards, and 
they and their cortege entered the gates of the totvn 
under a royal salute. Soon after Sufder Ali made his 
peace with the Mahrattas, upon an engagement to pay a 
crorc of rupees, and was installed nabob of tho Carnatic 
without any rel'orcnco to the emperor, or even to his repre¬ 
sentative in the Deccan, Nizam-ool-moolk. His family w£|jp 
withdrawn from Pondicherry, but tho family and th(j 
wealth of Chunda Sahib remained under the protection of 
the French i-amparts. Jlughoojce Bhonslay, disappointed of 
this treasure, scut a force of 16,000 men to demand the 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees and the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas had organised a body of 
1,200 European.s and 4,000 or 5,000 native troops—tho 
germ of a sepoy army—and he received tho envoy with 
courtesy, and after showing him over liis military stores 
and equipments, and drawing up his force, desired hijn to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
left there would be no surrender. Tho resolute character 
of Dumas, and tho resources of the garrison, made a deep I 7 i() 
impression on tho Majiratta prince, but it was French cor¬ 
dials rather than French bayonets that carried the day. M. 
Dumas sent by the envoy a present of French liqueurs to 
Rughoojee, who gave them to bis wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a further supply. The 
desire to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a Rughofijwi 
reluctance to risk an assault on a fortress of 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended iJf 
the retreat of the Mallpattas. M. Dumas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 
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of the redbHhted Mahrattas, and the emperoi, conferred on 
him and his sncoesaors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
a commander of 4,500 horse. 

Dumas was sncceoded by Dupleix, a man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of tho mosJl illustrious statesmen in the 
iinorgy of annals of French India. Ho had acquired a 
Diij>ioix. large fortune in trade before he was appointed 
Intendoist of Chandemagore, on the banks of the Hooghly, 
whore a French factory had been established in 167C. It 
had never flourished, while the English factory at Calcutta 
had been rising in wealth and importance, but tho creative 
genius of Dupleix in the course of ten years made it one of 
the most opdlont European factorie.s in Hengal. At the 
period of his assuming tho charge of tho town not more 
than half-a-dozen small coasting craft were to be seen at tho 
landing-place; before his departure seventy vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to China. He established agencies in the great marts in 
the interior, and his transactions were extended to Thibet. 
Ho surrounded tho town with fortifications, and assisted 
x.i>. in the erection of two thousand houses. Ho was appointed 
1741 tp the government of Pondicherry in October, 1741, and 
Avell knowing that in the East the pomp of state is always 
an clement of political strength, made such a display of 
magniticenoe, and exacted such deference as an officer of 
tho Mogul Empire, as to dazzle the princes and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the reputation of French 
pow'cr. His first attention was given to thu improvement 
of tho fortifications, but before they -were completed he 
was informed by the Directors of his company that 
w’ar between France and England^ was imminent; and, 
moreover, that they would be unable to supply him with 
17K) money, ships, or soldiers. At the same time ho learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
Wftrbotwix-n laud, while he could only muster 436 European 
rrtin«c‘ Mill troops, and had only a single vessel of war at his 
digpoaal. In this emergency he determined to 
invoke the aid of tho native princes whoso friendship his 
predecessors had assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwar-ood-deen, who had been appointed nabob of the 
Carnatic by Eizam-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
154 ^ governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on the 
• Trench settlement. The governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The anxieties of Dupleix we^e likewise 
iwlieved by the arrival of Labourdonnais with a powerful 
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Frecnch fleet.* This officer, a man of singular enterprise, 
had been for several years governor of^ the Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and had raised tho islands by his cnorgy and 
ability to a state of tho greatest prosperity. He found tho 
greater part of tho Mauritius on his arrival oovored ■with 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent population. He created magazines and 
arsenals, barracks and fortifications; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, and gave tho jsettlemont that importance in 
tho operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
seventy years; but the value of all his noble qualities ivas 
impaired by his pride and arrogance. The tYro fleets were 
not long before they came to an engagoment. 

The conflict between the French and the English in 
India, which began with this naval battle in 174G, forms an 
important era in its modem history. Hitherto, „f 
tho European settlements dotted around tho tiwi oonfliit. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content witli tho peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, had taken no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of pov^r in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while tho French and English nations were often at -war hi 
Europe, during sevonfy years their Indian settlements lay 
peaceably side by side. But tho scene was now change^ 

The governors of the two (companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
regiments from Europe, directing their attention more 
to the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to tho death in India afl^r 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed alliances 
and were drawn into conflicts with tho native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority oi European 
soldiers over native troops, and this led to the rapid acqui¬ 
sition of political influence in the couutiy, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to the possession of tcrritoiy. 
Within the brief peViod of eleven years after the two 
European powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired the undisputed authority of a territory 
in tho south, containing a population of thirty-five 
millions, and in the north the English had tho supreme 
command of provinces exceeding in area and population 
the whole of Great Britain. ♦ 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was inde- 1746 
cisive, hu^ the English admiral, on tho plea that one of his 
ships stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 

1 2 
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and lof’fc Jffadras, which he had been sent ott to protect, 
(iHpttw of at the fnercy of the French. The little hamlet 
Miwirus. Qjj British ensign was planted in 

had in the course of a century expanded into n town with a 
native population of between one and two hundred thousand.# 
The fortitications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, were now dila])idatt!d, and of the small garrison 
of two hundred Europeans' few had ever seen a shot fired. 
Against thi.s defencMcsH towijLahourdonnais advanced with 
a large fleet, 3,100 European troops, and ROO native scjjoys 
Skit, Africans. The President, after a decent resistance, 
21st, Burrendered it, and Labonrdonnais hold it at rruisom for a 
17 -ig fluniof about*8ixtylac.sof rupeo.s; but Dupleix asserted that as 
long as tho English held possession of the settleni^nt, J^)ntli- 
cherry could not ])e expected to flourish, and ho was deler- 
niinod to extinguish all Erjgli.sli ir.tc'rest.s on tho const. 
The violent altercatioii.s which aro.sf! between ihe.so two aide 
hut iufloxihlo men may bo readily imagined. Meanwhile, 
th(5 monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the French 
fleet sufierod to such an extent as to oblige Labonrdonnais 
to return to tho i.slands to refit. Dupleix immediately an-, 
nulled tho eonvontion he had made wdth the president of 
Madras, and convoyed all tho European officers prisoncTS h) 
Pondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to France, where he. 
Vas followed by the accusations of Diijdcix and of the 
enemies ho jiad made, and was thrown into the Bastile, where 
he lingered for three yisars, and, though ixloased when the 
IToS charges agfiin.st him were disproved, died of a broken heart. 

On t he approach of the French armament, the president of 
Madras, in his turn, had appealed to the nabob of tho Carna- 
nattii* of as Dupleix had done, and jirevailed on him to 

Ht. prohibit any attack on tho town. Dupleix, how¬ 

ever, found little difficulty in persuading him to withdraw 
tho injunction by promising to make over tho settlement 
to him when it w’as ca}>tured, hut after ho had obtained pos¬ 
session of it it appeared too valuabk? a prize to bo relin¬ 
quished. Tho nabob was irritated beyond measim*, and 
asked who were these foreigners that they should thus set 
^ him at defiance, with a handfnl of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army ? His 
son was sent with 10,000 men to drive the French from 
Aladras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
oewilderod them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. T)iipleix,'on hearing of tht' invesltncnt of the . 
town, dcspatclied a nunforcement consisting of 280 Euro- 
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pc'ans and 70^ sepojp. The son of the ^nabob morchod to Not. 
nicet the detachnu'iit, and cami^ up with it at St. Thome, 4tii, 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Poi’odis, 
^tlurngh without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
tliat the young nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 
and carried the royal ensign, was the first to fly i’rom the 
iield. lie was followed pr(’cipitatt‘ly by ilu? whole body of 
1(),(KJU men, who neviT pauM(‘d till they were Almost in 
sight of Arcot. Tins (’ngagemont, although small in com- 
I)ariRon with oth(TH, may bo considered ono of tbo most 
irnfK)rtani and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gave fli(i European settlers confidence i;i their own 
streugLh, and took all conceit of fighting out of the native 
])riuces. Ft taught the Europeans to disregard the (b’sparity 
of numbers, how’ev(‘r great, and dissolved tin* spell which 
hail hitherto held tlu'ui in abjoet subjection to the 
native ])ow'or.s. 

I'he success of the French imluced the nabob at once to 
change siJe.s. I'ho only possession h'ft to the English on 
the coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleix scut an S 5 f.g( orron. 1746 
i'X])o<Ut jon against it; but it w’as defouded by tbe i*i‘-t“LTry. 
earliest of our Indian lu'roes, !Major StringiT Lawrence, a»d 
the French wi're i>bligod to retire, after four unsuccessful 
assjuilt.s. Soon after, admiral IJoscawen arnved off the 
(•oa.st with <a large flei't and a large reinforia'ment of troop.*?, 
and it was determined to retaliate on tbe French by the cap¬ 
ture of Pondicherrj'. The admiral nnhaj)pily detormiiied to 
take the coiiJhid of the siege on himself, but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and ijupatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. .After liaving in- 
vesti^d it for fifty days with tbo largest Europi^an force, little 
sliort of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise tlie sicgi?, but not before 
ho had lost one-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting Ilia success throughout India, and he received t7 i« 
congratulations from' the nabob at Arcot, from the Nizam 
at Hyderabad, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme¬ 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapellc 
restored Madras to the English, and Dupleix had the mor- ^ 
tification of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 17 
possessions. 
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OF Al\ LA fllAFllLLK TO 'IJIL YKAK 1 

i 


1 1 might liavf Tjct'ii expected lliat the English and the 
French would iujw hlieaUnj their swords and retuin to the 
In. ■> pui’suits of cominei’ce; but, as thegi'eat historian, 
vmit'Tun- Orine, rcjnarks, “The two nations having a 
“ large body of troo’ps at tludr disposal, and being 
“ no longer authorised to fight wilh each other, took the 
“ resolution t)f’ «-niploylng their armies in ila* coiilests of 
“ native princes, the English with great indiscretion, the 
“ Fri'uch wilh ila* utmost ambition.” The English wero 
tin* first to set the e.xamph'; theyweie anxious to ohtaiu 
an a(!cessiou of territory on the coast, and th(>y acce])teil 
the offer of Siilu)oji’e, who hud 1)0011 dejioscd from tin* 
goveniuient of 'I'unjon*, to cede the town and distriet of 
^ „ Devicotla, at tin* mouth of the thileroon, if they ■•vonhl 
I 7 it) restore him to the throne. A force of about l,oOO men was 
accordingly sent under ^Injoi' Lawn'iice, lio obtained pos- 
se.ssion of the town, uft<'r a long siiul clumsy shge—tin' 
first the English were engaged in. Eut ho found the cause 
of Sahooji'e hojieli'ssly unpopular, and ri'tunu’d to IMadras, 
and pursLuidcil the president to come to an accommodation 
with IVrtal) Sing, the prince tlum f)n the throne. 

Dujdt'ix, Imwevcr, aiitu'd at a higher ohjtxjfc than the ac'- 
(juisltion of an in.signifie.mt town and a fi’vv miles of k'rri- 
«)i tory on the eou^t. lie had seen a single batbilioii, 
oii).Ki\. consisting Old)'in })art of Europeans, dispeivse a 
native army, of ten times its nmnher, like a flock of sheep. 
The riw' of tliis nevv military power tilleil the minds of the 
native princes with awe; and I hipleix determined to avail 
himself of their rivalri<'S. und th(* li'rmontation of the timc.s, 
to erect a Fiu'tieh empire in India, ("hmida Sahib, the 
most ontorprisiug priiice in the Di'cean, had been depri\ed 
of the important town of Trichinojxdy by the Maliraitas, 
and carrit'd away prisoner to Satara, where he languislied 
for seven years, lie was exceedingly popular throughout 
tlie Carnatic, and Dupleix conceived that his ambitious plans 
would bt‘ promoted by making him the nabob, in the room 
of Anwai’-ood-deen, whose government xvas greatly dis¬ 
liked. Ho tlierefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
jof a niusoin of seven lacs of ruj.H'es; anil Chunda Sahib 
t\f)ocdily eolleclal a body of men, and advanced 
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tovFards the f)orders of the Carnatic, Just at this period, 
Nizam-ool-inoolk, tlie soobadar of tlie* Deccan, 
and tlie foundcj* of the kingdom of Hyderabad, Ni*am.ooi. 
died nt a j)atr«irchal age, and the afiaii’s of the 
* Deccan were thro^vn into a state of confusion \vhich greatly 
facilitated the ambitious projects of the Frt)nch governor. 
Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jimg, though ofkn in 
revolt against his father, hapjiened to be with him at the 
hour ol’ deatli, and havmg obtained possession of the trea¬ 
sury and bought over the chiefs in the army and the state, 
proclaimed himself soobadar. Hut. there was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozuffer Jung, tluj son of his danghtei', 
whom ho had destined for the successiou, and in whoso 
favour h^had obtained ii finnan from the ompororof Dollii. 
Ho lost no time in collecting nn ui-my to assert his claim 
to the throne, and was joined by Chunda Sahib, to whom he 
])romiscd the nabobship of the (jjlamatie. Tho JVonch at 
onco embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched b) 
liis aid iind(ir the command of Hussy, tho ablest oflioor in 
tho French service. I’bo confederates encountered th(! 


army of Anwar-ood-de(ui at Amboor; ho" was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and his son, Mahomed 
A!i, fled to Trichiuoj»oly, where tho trcfisures of Anwar-ood- 
the state woro deposit'd. Moznfl’er marched tho 
next day to Arcot, and assumed the state and title of soD- 
hadar of tho Docean, and conferred the government of the 
(’arnatic on Chunda Sahib. They then proceeded to Pon¬ 
dicherry, wlrerc Duploix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by tho giunt of 
eighty-ono villages, 

Mahomed Ali, finding that, he could not hold Trichinopoly 
against tho victors, sought the aid of the president of 


]y|adras, who sent a small detachmenl of 120 men 
'to support him. It was a foijble movement, but it MBhomea 
bad the important effect of engaging the English 
in tho cause of Mahbmed Ali, which from that time forward 


Jri.y 

1749 


they considered themselves l)Ound in honour to supfwt, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in¬ 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assemhUKl an army, of 
300,0 <j 0 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, with 800l7.'>o 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede¬ 


rates. At Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon-Ifa*irJii«K • 

dicherry, he was joined by Major Lavrrence with i" 

(iOO Europeans, while Duploix augmented the 
contingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bayoneth. Hut on tho 
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ovo of llie engagement, tliirtocn of the, Frencii officorh re- 
IiiHod to fight; the foreo becamo domoraliaed, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry, Chunda 
Sal lib joined in the retreat, l)at Mozufl'cr determined to 
throw iiirnself on the mercy of his uncle, who took an oath 
(o protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir 
Jung, now undisputed master of the ].)ecean, appointed 
Mahomed'All nabob of the Carnatic, All Diipleix’a plans 
wore apparently demolislicd by tliis blow, but never did 
the fertility of his genius apjKjar more conspicuous than on 
this oc(‘usion. Jlo scut envoys to treat with Nazir dung, 
»ind they discovered that his tlireo I’atiui fcudalorios of 
Jvurnool, (Vidda])a, anil Savanoor, were disjdeascd at his 
jiroeecding, and [uvjKired to re\olt. Diiplcix ojiertcd a eor- 
vespondencij with iliem, and, at the same lime, to intimidate' 
the Koobadar into a eoni])lianee with his terms, sent an 
expedition to ^Masulipataiii, and occupied the town and 
district. He attacked and defeated the force of Mahoniod 



A.n. 


Ali, the remnant of which sought ri-luge in the ronownod 
enptnrc'of (lingoe. It was immediately besieged by 

Ihissy, and wiiliin twenty-four hours of his 
' appcaranci' before it, the Fi’cnch eolour.s wore 


UtiO flying on its ramparts, though the armiee of Aurungzehe 
luid besieged it for nine years. It was tlie first instance in 
wliieh a Hui’oj)ean ffwo had attacked a fortrcs.s considered 


impregnable, and its success spri'ad a feeling of dismay 
through the Deecaii, and created the conviction that 


nothing could withstand European valour. 

Nazir Jung, a.stoiindi‘d by these [iroceedings, hastened to 


I'oiuHjdo all Dupleix’s demands—that the town and district 
of Masulipatam should be made over to him, Mozufibr Jung 
released, and Chunda Sahib installed nabob of the Car¬ 


natic. The soobiidar concluded a treaty on these tergjs 
with Dupleix, but Thipleix had previously come to an under¬ 
standing with the three imitinoiis Patau nabobs, and hod 
directed Hussy to uitaek the army of the soobadar as soon 
as he it'ceivod a requisition from them. Biissy was igno- 
I'unt of the settlement which Duplei.x had made with Nazir 
, .lung when he. was called upon k) assail him by the Patau 
chiefs. Ho accordingly marched witli 80<> Europeans and 
sepoys, and ten guns, ngain.st the soobadar’s army, 
ITMi w^iicli he found sti'etched over eighteen niile.s of ground, 
lui-wy <i»'- ftod obtained a complete victory. “ Nqver,” re- 
umil *^*^^*^ marks the historian of these events, “ since the 
“ days of Cortes and Pizarro did so small a force 
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“ decide the fate of* so great a sovorcignty.” As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the French, Nazir «Tung 
rode up to thorn witli burning indignation, and engaged ui a 
JImnd to hand struggle with the -nabob of Cudda|^)a., 
wliom he upbraided with his treachery. The nabob lodged 
two balls in tlio heart of his unfortunate inastoi’, and 
liavirig cut off his head, presented it to Alozufier tlyng. 

Alozuffcr Jung, then confined in the camp, whom Nazir 
J ung had ordered to be deca])itiited if the day wont against 
liirn, was proclaimed soobudar of the Deccan, 
and j>rocccdcd in company with Chanda Sahib to .hlll^T HiM)- 
Pondicherry to.cxjwes.s liis obligations to Diipleix, 
and to make a suitable return for his aid. Duplcix, 
arrayed in flio goi'geous robes of an impenal noble, received 
him with oriental magnificence. A splendid tent was erected, 
ami in the presence of the native chivalry of the Deccan, 
Duplci.v irive.stod him with the nffico of soohadar, and, 
having paid homage to him, r(>ecived the title of governor 
of all tlio country lying between the Kistna and (kipe 
Comorin. Diijdeix then presented Chniida Sahib to the 
soobrular, ami requested tliat the real sovereignty jiiid 
emoluments of the Carnatic might be granted to hin\. Alo- 
zufler Jung was extremely anxious to return to the capital, 
and requested Duploix to allow a French force to accompany •. 
liim, and Dussy wa,s sent with Furnpean.s and ‘,1,000 
di.scipliucd sepoys, fi’ho encampment broke up I’rorn Pon¬ 
dicherry on tlio 7th of January, hut within thf'ee weeks the Diil 
turhiileiit JMan nabobs who had conspired against Nazir 
Jung, entered into a conspiracy against hi.s succc.ssor. Their 


troops were speedily dispersed by Bu.s.sy; but Afozuffor Jung, 
rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and was 
struck dead by the javelin of the na1>ob of Knmool. The 
camp was thrown into wild confusion, but Bussy’s 
presents* of mind never forsook him. He imme- .nm^' wwim- 
diatcly assembled the officers and ministers, and, 
with tho ascendancy he had gained, prevailed on them to 
as.sent to his propo.sa.l of raising Salabut Jung, the brother of 
Nazir Jung, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn i’rom 
confinement to rule over thirty-five nullions of subjects. Tlio 
camp then merved forward,and in duo course reached Annin- 


gabad, then the capital of tho Niziim. Duplcix had now 
attained tlio summit of his ambition, and the power of the 
French hadreaclied its zenith. The soohadar reigned over 
the northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
ruled by a 5'rench general, whose authority was supreme. 
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A.i). In iho south, all tlje country south of,the Kistna was under 
175^ tlie sway of Dupleix and all its resources were entirely sub¬ 
servient to Ivis interests. 

Wo turn to the })rooecdlng8 in the Carnatic, whore the 
l'’ren(5h and English were employed for four years in 
CiintT ((f attempts to t)btJiiu possession of Trichiuopoly, 
( In r, which they both considered essential to the control 
of the donntry. It was held by Mahomed AH, with the 
aid of a small bocly of Englisli troops, and Dupleix, in 
con junction with Chumla Sahib, sent a strong dotachincnt 
under Haw. the ne])l)ew: of I he famous South Sea financier, 
to expel tlujui. It was on this occasion that the military 
' genius of Clive, ihofoundcir of the llritish ciujurc in India, 
was first d(;velo])(ul. The son of a ]>nvate courttiy gentlc- 
nit man, he (jame out to India in 1741*, in the civil service of the 


% 


East India Company. Two years aftor,^he was in Madras 
when it surrendered to Labourdonnais, and made his escajte 
to Fort Si. Davlil, whesre lie exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took pait in the (Ud'em'o of the fort, lie was present 
ut the a!)ortivo siege of J’ondichen'y by admiral Bo8cawt5ii, 
17IS and in the assault on Idevicotia, where lie attracted tlie* 
admiration of ]\hijor Lawrence. Ke was attached to tin; 
force whicli the jircsident of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 
1719 despatched to the relief of the bosiegod garrison ol‘ 
^Pruihinojmly, and ho perceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it mnst frdl unless some diversion could bo 
17,H created in its favour, lie returned to Madras, and advised 


]\[r. Saunders to sanction an expedition against Arcot, the 
capital ol' tlio Carnatic, which lie was convinced would 
have iho cll'oct of drawing oil’ a considerable portion of 
Cliunda 8uhib’.s army for its defences. The president, 
who, happily, appi’cciatcd his merits, ciitru.stcd the enter¬ 
prise to his direction, and he uuwched with 2(l0 Europeans 
and «J00 aejioys, and eight officers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never been in action. 


1’licy wore allowed to enter the toNvn, and, as Clive had 
calculated, Cliunda Sahib withdrew men to recover 

it. The fort was a mile in circumfereucc, defended by a 
low' and lightly built parapet and by towel's, of which 
several were in a state of decay, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up. From the day of its occupation, Clive had 
* •'been incessautly occupied in repairing the fortifications. 
n«l During the siege, one of his officep had been 

. tiiftniw of killed and two wounded, and another had 
returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty were 
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reduood to 121) EuropoaB&i and 200 sopoy.s, but ivitb tliia 
handful of men he sustained for seven weeks the inoessant 
assault of Chuwda, Sahib’s force, aided by 150 Froncli 
soldiers. The last assault lasted eighteen hours, after 
•which Clive had the unspeakable giatiticatioii of seeing the 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. “ Thus,” 
says Orme, “ended this memorable sicgc', maiutaini'd for 
“ fifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force 
“ by a handful of men in thei^ first canlpaign, with a spirit 
“ wortliy of the most veteran troops, and conducted hy the 
“young commander with indefatigable activity, iiushaken 
“ confidence, and undaunft’d courage, and notwilhstandiug 
“ ho had at this time neither read books nor conversed 


“ with mcii caj)ablo of giving him miicli instruction in tho 
“ military art, all tho resources he employed in tho defence 
“ of Ai’cot wt'ro .such as were indicated by tho greatest 
“masters of llu' lirt.” Ti'iily did tho great statesman, 
William I’itt, (lesignalc; him the heaven-born general. 

On his return from Arcot, (Tive was ('mj)loycd in a 
variety of enterprises, in whicli he distinguished himself by 


. the same energy and talent. After tho French hiul 
besieged Trichinojioly in vain for a twelvcmontli, 'j'riciii- • 
liny were driven into a position which obliged tlu! 


A,l>. 


coimnander. Law, to siirriMHier al discretion with all 


his 17.V-!' 


troops, stores, and anmnmition. In tho early part of thd 
siege, Mahomed Ali had called in the aid of t lie great 
Maliratta general, Hilorari Rao, <»f tho regent of ^Mysore, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjore. (Jhiinda Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by tlie sniTcnLler of liis Freneb allies, 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, who caused 
him to be assassinated at tho instigation of Mahomed Ali; 
and that prince, as barbarous as he was cowarclly and 
perfidious, after feasting liis eyes with the siglit of liis 
murdered rival, caused liis head to be cut off and bound 


to the neck of a camel and jtaraded five times round tlie 
walls of the city. Unknown to l^l.'ijor Lawrence, he had 
promised to make over the fortress of Trichinopoly, which 
it was imjKutant for tho English to bold, tf) the Tanjore 
general. Disgusted with this baseness, Ma-jor Lawrence 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
hold the citadel. M^omed AH refused to fulfil tho bargain, 
and the Tanjore troops joined tho French in tho siege, 
which Dupleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and airoftnd it continued with little interruption for two 
years; but even the taaeinating pages of Onuo arc not 
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Kiifliciont fco induce tlio reader to,, wado through the 
nan*aiivo of the marcho.s and counter-marches, the suc- 
co.sses and the discouifiture, which marked these dreary 
rAmpaigiis. Suffice it to btato that tlie French were three 
liincB worsted by tlu! superior tactics of Major Lawrence, 
and tliat on one occasion the English sustained a memor¬ 
able defeat, and that their native allies consequently 
d(!sorted‘Iheni. Dupleix at length, proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of comuiissiimcrs to tiN)at iff an accommodation, but 
tho English agents, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Pfilk—who 
liad divested hiimself of his holy ordcr.s to enter tho Civil 
Service—detbatod the object by insisting,as an iiulispen.sable 
preliminary, that Maho)ned Ali should be acknowh^dged 
nabob of the Carnatic. Ik) these terms, Dupleix, to whom 
the soobadar had granted tho cmiti-ol of the Carnatic 
affairs, could not be expected to agree, t^id the operations 
^ „ of Avar were resumed, and eontimied xvith varied success 
1751 till the 1st of August, ]7oi, when Dupleix was suddenly 
superseded by tho an-ival of his suceessor, and {ill his 
schenuis of ambition were at once subvened. 

The Fi’(meh and English liad been tearing each other fo • 
piece.s in India, wliile tho mother countries were at peace 
Kill ot Ein'i»po. Tho two Companies had been 

straining their energies and wasting their n*- 
sourees in the cause r)f Jiative jminec.s whose fidelliy was 
always doubtful. Their attention had been witlidrawii from 
tJie conn ting-Inmse to the field, 'i’hey were both anxious, 
es}H‘cially the English East, India Coni})any, to terminate 
t his anomalous state of things, which tho president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not without justice, to the 
ambition of Dupleix. There was an influential minority at 
tho French Board hostile to him,and they %vere strengthened 
by the disasters of the campaign of 17ol]. The aihinet of 
iSt. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French ministry, and supported it by the despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of war, under Admiral 
Watson, and the Directory in Pari.s w'as thus induced to take 
np t he ([uesilon in earnest, and they sent out Godohen, a 
member of their own bodv, with absolute authorilvovcr all 
the Fronch settlements in the East lndic.s. He had already 
boon in their .service in India, and had always lived on the 
-most friendly terms w'lth Dupleix, but being a man of base 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission i )0 send him 
home in irons at tho time when he was making fulsome pro- 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondicherry he 
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spared nopaiifstodpcrade'aod ruin liim. Tlicpublic accounts 
showed that twt?nty-fivo lues of rupees \tero duo to liim for 
sums ho had advanced to carry on the Govornnicnt, from 
tho fortimo be had acquirod before he assnmcil office, but 
• Godeheu refused to alio./ these accounts to bo audited. 
Duplcix had been in tho habit of assisting the native allic.s 
with advances from his own purse on the security of cer¬ 
tain districts, but Godc'heu seized the districts, and farmed 
them out for the benefit of tho Company. Dujdcix, dis- 
hoiiouivd and beggared, quitted tho scene of his glory on 
the M-th October, 1751. On his arrival in Paris ho was 1754 
at first received with some show' of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors were assured that all diflcrcTfces had been 
adjusted i^j India,they!rented him wilh lioslihty, and for ten 
years, to the day of his death, refused even to look into lii.s 
accounts. lie was pursued by creditors who liad advanced 
money to Governtnent. on his security, and during the last 
throe months of liis lifchi.s house was in thoharicls orbailiffs. 
Three days bcTrtrc. his d(‘ath he WToto in his diary,—“ ] 

“ have sacrificed my youth and my fortune to enrich my 
. “ country. 1 am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Thus 
peri.shed the second victim of tho ingratitude of the Prerieji 
Kast India Company. Of tlioso illustrious men who have 1704 
established European suyu'cmacy in India, Dupleix stands 
among the foremost, J lo was the pioneer of Kuropi'aA 
conquest. It was he wlio taught the, way to govern native 
states by a,handful of civil functionaries ami a’small body 
of European troops, and it was he who created a sej>oy army. 

Xo Indian statesman has ever ('shibit(‘(l a more f(;rtile 
political genius, ami it is not improbable that, if lie had 
remained in power iti India for two or three years, with 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Godeheu, 
ho would, in conjunction with Ihissy, have made the Ereneli 
as complete masters of the Deccan as tho English became 
of Bengal and Debar two years after. 

Godeheu and Mr. • Saunders, the commi.ssioner on tho 
part of the East India Company, agreed upon an immediate i;.)! 
suspension of arms, and concluded a convention 
which provided that the torritories of tho two bci-w.-* n 
Companies should eventually bo of equal value 
when tho convention was ratified in Europe. Ma¬ 
homed AU was confirmed as nabob of tho Carnatic. 1’hp , 
treaty was most disastrous to tin; French. It gave u j) all they 
had been (Contending for ;—the nabobship of the Carnatic, 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their intluenee, and their 
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honour. Both parties bound thoToselvoa for ever “to 
“ Kuiounco nil Moorish j^ovemment and dignity/- and 
never to interfere in the atfairs of the native princes. The 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English despatched a force to 
subdue the districts of Madura and Tinnovelly for their 
nabob, and tlio French sent a detachment to seize Terriorc. 
A,D, But the‘prospects of peace wore at once dissipated by the 
1766 prochimaiion of war botweei: J^’ranco and England in 1756, 
and hostilities were prosecuted with gi’catcr fury than ever 
for five years. 


SECTION TV. 

CAUEKR OF DUSSY—WRECK (JF THE FRENCn POWER—NATIVE 

STATES, TO PANIPUT. 

To turn to the brilliant career of Bussy in the north of tho 
Deccan : In military genius he stands on a level with Clive, 

' Ilns^y lit hut was greatly his superior in the art of political. 
thc cuintai. organisation. For sevcrnl years he had been in 
association with natives of disiinctitm, and had obtained 
a thoi*ough Icnowledge of the native character. Ho also 
acquiri'd tho tact of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
the J'^rencli have always been more succcssftil than the 
English. Having elevated Salahiit Jung to .the throne, he 
Junk conducted him in triumph to his capital; but his elder 
•ith'H bitither, Ghazee-ood-deeu, who held a high position in tho 
court of Delhi, had obtained a patent of appointment to 
tho sooba<lar(‘e of the Deccan, and, having gained over the 
]VIahrattiis by the promise of a large section of territory, 
eonnnonced his march to the south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
withhorse, advanced to encounter SaLabut Jung, 
laying tlu' ooimtry waste on his mai‘ch. Bussy, with hie 
handful ol‘ Eurojioans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
field pieces, received tho shock of the Mahratto cavalry, 
who came thundering down upon him in full speed with 
shouts of triumph. Ho awaited their approach with per¬ 
fect coolness, and then poured volleys of grape with great 
1751 ^pidity into their ranks, and in a few moments they 
Ho (Ipfoatfl turned round and fled in disorder. Tliis was the 
tue Peshwa. time the Mahratta horse, the terror of the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in the field, and 
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the result of the conflict ihcreasefl the power and influence 
of Bnsay in no ordirfary degree. Ho followed up his suo- 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously pursued the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of I'oona, and constrained him to a.u. 
^ue for an nccommodation. Meanwhile, Ghaz(‘e-ood- *752 
deen was advancing from the north with 150,(K)() men. 

The army of Salabiit Jung was mutinous for want of |>ay, 
and Bussy wisely advised him to conciliate the Peshwa by 
ceding the territory west of ^^Borar from tlio Taptco to 
Godavory, w'hich had been promised 3)y Ghazoe-ood-docn, 
and which, being in a roraoto corner of his dominions, it 
would not bo easy to protect. TIhtc was living at the time 
at Aurangabad, where Ghuzeo-ood-deen’s army was en¬ 
camped, onp of the widows of Nizam-ool-inoolk, to whom 
she had borne one son, Nizam Ali, and it was her carntist 
desire to seat him on the throne of tlio Deccan. To 
removG (jhazeo-eod-decn out of the wav, she invited liim 
to a feast and urged him to partaki' of a par- mmirr «r 
ticular dish, which slie had prepai’cd, she said, (niam-ooii. 
with her own hands. It ■w'as poisoned, and ho 
.died the same night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy wdiich Bussy luid acquired at tlie court 
of the soohadar had raised him many enemies, and th<J 
minister, though under gi’eat ohlig.ations to him, The North- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning • 

of 1753 ho was obliged to resort to the .sea-coast for i ho iT.Vt 
restoration of his health, an<l the Ircaoherous minister, 
having dispersed his European forces in small bodies over 
the country, and wdtliheld their pa)", entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into ^ho hands of Bussy, who felt that liis cause 
was lost unless he could regain lii.s influence, and though still 
labouring under disease, determined to make an iranic- 
dinte effort to baffle his enemies. He directed the detach¬ 
ments which had been scattc'red to assemble near Hydera¬ 
bad, and, marching 500 miles to Aurangabad, unexpectedly 
presented himself at the court witli'1,500 men, Buropt’ans and 
natives. Not only was liis ascendancy itiStored, but he was 
enabled to obtain from the fears of tho soobadar and his 
mini.stcrs a grant of the four Northern Sircars for the main¬ 
tenance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coasi, pro¬ 
tected by a chain of hills running parallel 'with the sca„, » 
stretching about 450 miles along tho coast, and from 30 to 
100 miles ialand. They contained many important iowms, 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providenco and tho 
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industry of ilie inhabitants to ‘sustain a lucrative com¬ 
merce, and already yielded a revenue of half a crore of 
rupees. “ These territories,” remarked the great historian, 
“ rendered the French master of the greatest dominion, 
“ both in extent and value, that had ever been possessed in 
“ Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
“ when at the height of their prosperity.” 

On Ilia return from the coast, Hussy found the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
the Mahra-ttas, to" extort whatever sums, under 
the pretence of tribute, could bo obtained, and 
Hussy was informed that he “must attend tlio stirnip of 
“ liis sovereign.” But the .regent of Mysore was in alliance 
with tlio French authorities at Pondiclierry, and had sent 
the flower of his army to co-oporatewiili them in the siege of 
Trichiuopoly. Hussy was placed in a serious dilemma, from 
which ho was relieved only by Ids extraordinary tact. He ac- 
(!ompanicd tho soobadar’s array with TjOO European troops, 
and assumed the command of tho expedition. He moved 
forward with such rapidity as to astound tho Mysore regent 
and dispose him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
^ractor of a modiatoi’, })revailod on tho soobadar to acoejjt 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obliged 
to despoil the females of their jewels and the temples of 
'•tlieir wealth. Soon after, Hussy, joined by a Mahratta 
1766 force and tlm army of the Niznm, was sent against tho 
rebellious nabob of Savanoor, and was enabled to bring him 
to acknowledgo tho sovereignty of tho Nizam; but bis 
ever vigilant onondcs iriiRrepresciited Ids proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly prince to dismiss him 
summarily, while ho was yet in tho south-west several liun- 
(Ired miles distant from the capital, and from his own re¬ 
sources. Hussy received tho order of dismissal with his 
Dismissiu of usual imperturbability. After crossing the Kistna, 
Cliffy. finding his ammunition running short, he turned 
out of his way to Hydeiubath and .took up a position at 
Chai’inal, which }>e fortifiea. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
every tributary and dependent to his sttmdard, and for two 
months assailed the eiicampincnt of his benefactor, win.) 
defended himself with his usual skill—his sepoys had 
deserted him—and was at length released from danger by 
tho fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabut Jnng viras in a fever of alarm, and sued humbly for 
a reconciliation, and within three months of his dismissal 
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theaaihoidty oi'Bussy was inore firmly established than evoi*. 

The zemindars in the NoiHihern. Sircars took nuspy's 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to a.d. 

revolt, and Bossy was obliged to give five months of nn- 175G 
cremitting attention to the settlement of the province. The 
incidental efiect of these events on tho fortunes of the Eng- 
glish in India deserves particular notice. It was duiing 
this period that Clive re-captured Calcutta, as will he here¬ 
after related, and defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But he was detained by the necessity of regaining his 
power in his own province, and when the pacification of 
the province was complete, and he w'as prepared to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body of troops, he heard 
ie his mortification that Chandernagore had already sur- 
i*endered. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a difl'orent turn to the battle of Plassy. 

Baring the absence of Bussy on tho coast, tlio impotent 1760 
Salabut .lung was threatened with ruin by his profligate min¬ 
ister, who had seized the fortress of Bowlutabad, 
and placed tho authority of the state in the hands iieves.saia- 
of one of the Nizam’s brothers. Tho crown was , 

falling from his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast with his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by* 
Europeans, reached Aumiigabad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-one days. His presence extinguished these 
conspiracies as if by tho wand of a magician. Tho minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Bowlutabad was recovered by a coup dc mniuy 
and the French head-quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
position. Bussy had now been for seven years tho arbiter 
of the Beccaii. He had placed the interests of France on 
a foilndation not to bo shaken by any ordinary contin¬ 
gency, and they were as substantially established in tho 1760 
south of India as those of England were in the north 
by the victory of Plassy; and it seemed as if tho empire of 
India would bo divided between these two European 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the power of the. 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was eurtinguished by the folly of one man. 

Lolly amred in India in 1758 as governor of the IVench j768j 
possessions, and portly from caprice and partly aecaii of 
from envy, erder^ Bossy to quit the scene of liis ' 
triumphs and return to Pondicherry with all his force. 
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Buss/ considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, and, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who trembled at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
l^eatest strength, and the sun of French prosperity in 
India set not to rise again. 

LaDy, a member of an Irish Roman Catholic family, 
which 'retired to France on the flight of James II., 
ijiiiy— early youth, and for forty yews, 

siege of been trained in arms. His military reputation 

Mndras. gtood SO high that when war broke out between 

France and £]ngland in 1750, he was considered the fittest 
man to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French powQP. He was 
A.n. accompanied by the scions of the most illustrious families 
1768 in France. Ho landed at Pondicherry in April, 1758, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was surrendered within a month. The*time was pecu¬ 
liarly favourable for the expulsion of the English from the 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the. 
/lea and were paramount on land. Dally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, but he was basely thwarted 
by the admiral, who refused the aid of his ships, and by the 
' council of Pondicherry, who would not afibrd him any 
pecuniary assistance. Seven years before this time the rajah 
of I'anjore, pressed by the demands of Mozuffer Jung and 
Chunda Suhib, had given them a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees, which was considered valueless, and mode over to 
Duploix. As a last resource, Lolly resolved to supply his 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
the largest European and native force which had ever till 
then taken the field, he hurried on to Tanjore; on hisl-oute 
he levied forced contributions, and blew six brahmins from 
the gnus. The town was besieged for a fortnight, and a 
practical breach had been m^e when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Garical, the French 
depot; Dally, who had only twenty cartridges left for ©ach 
man and two days’ provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicherry, he prevailed on the council 
to ^tint him some aid towards the siege of Madras, which 
76| was the object nearest his heart, and in November advanced 
to it with an army of 2,000 European foot and 800 Euro- 
Siege of peon cavalxy, the first ever seen in lAdm, besides 
Mudras. ^ large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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consisted of 1/758 Snropdfitns and 2,200 nAtires, but ibe^ 
were under the oominand of the veterak l^awrenoe, who 
was supported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. Ine siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
^vigour, and a broach was at length effected, but, at the lost 
moment, the refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
LoUy^B plans, and the appearance of an English fleet in the ^ 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire. J. . . 1759 
Misfortunes thickened upon hijn* The Northern 
Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Olive, under the gallant Colonel Forde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from the 
French, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound iiimcelf by treaty never to allow a French force to 
enter his service. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were inised by tlio arrival of a powerful Naval 
fleet consisting of eleven vessel^ the smallest of “nsiBemoat. 
which carried fifty gmis; the English squadron was scarcely 
.less powerful. In the engagement which ensued both 1759 
parties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. The 
French admiral, however, disregarding the entreaties and 
even the menaces of the authoritios at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of France, leaving the’ 
command of the sea with the English. The Fr 9 nch troops 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, but were 
induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Wandewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort. The English force under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to CUve, came up for its 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known aei’eatni at 
as the battle of Wandewash, one of the most Wandewash. 
severely contested and most decisive which had as yot been 
fought in India, in which the French, after prodigies of 
valour, snstaineda signal defeat. It was the last struggle nco 
for empire between the French and English on the plains 
of India, and it demolished the hopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally fell back on Pondicherry, where he 
vnoountered nothing but mtrigiSi.e andl sedition from thos^ , 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining the 
national hotionr at this crisis. ** From this time,*’ he said, 

“ without money, without ships, without even provisions. 
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“Pondicherry might be given np for lost.*' Coote, in the 
meantime, droive the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 
Bipge of of Pondicherry, when the folly of the Court of 
ronfii«;hcrry. Difoctors had well-nigh marred it, by sending' 
out orders to supersede him by the Honourable Colonel 
Monson, the second in command. In the first independent 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, his success was so equivocal 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was disabled 
by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on by 
the council of Madras to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during the rains, and vigor¬ 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally vras thwarted 
at every turn by the civil functionaries who detested 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct; but he maintained a long and energetic defence 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and he did not surrender the town until 
ho was rqduced to two days’ provisions. As the victors 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 
skeleton fibres to which the noble forms of the two gallant. 
Capture of regiments Lally had brought out with him were 
rondicherry. reduced by months of fatigue and famine. The 
French Court of Directors had sent instructions to LaUy 
to erase the English settlements from the land. The 
despatch h^d fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, Pondicherry was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of that noble colony. The war 
which, with a brief interval, the two nations had waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the extinction of the French 
power. ^ The ambitious hope of establishing a French 
empire in India, which had equally animated Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, Bussy and Lally, was extinguished. Their 
settlements wore, indeed, restored at the peace of Paris in 
1763, but they never recovered their political position in 
India. Lolly returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years. He was then 
Fate of brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 

and condemned to death for having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the company. He was drawn 
on a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
illustrions victim of the ingratitude of his country in 
fifteen years. 
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SECTION V/ 

NATIVE STATES, FROM THE BACK OF PELHI, 1739, TO THE 
BATTLE OP PANIPUT, 1761. 

To petnrn to the events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, to the battle of Paniput 
in 1761. The atrocities perpetrated by Nadir 
Shah on hie return to Persia, for eight years, Sbah 
were at length terminated his assassination. 

But a now and more formidable foe to India firoae on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of the 
tribe of Abclalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Candahar before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
success of Nadir Shah, whom ho had accompanied m his 
expedition, he turned his attcntiori to India and occupied 
the province of Lahore, and advanced to Sirhind, whore ho 
was defeated by prince Ahmed, the son of the emperor of 
• Delhi, who obliged him to rocross the Indus, hi* first 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, after a reign of « 

more than thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oude his vizier. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who had taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of dhe times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he bad recourse to the humiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta chiefs 
Holkar and Sindia, hy whose aid ho chased tlm Rohillas 
back to their hills. To gi*atify their avarice, he authorised 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the effect of their ravages for many years. 

Ahmed Shah, having reernited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab andMooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1701 
demand the formal cession of them. The emperor, 
under the influence of a profligate eunuch, com- and third 
plied with the request. The Vizier, then absent 
m the pursuit of the Rohillas, hastened to Delhi, but being 
too late to prevent the surrender of the provinces, invited 
the eunuch to a hanqHot and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
the services of Ghazee-ood-deen, the grandson -of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the, son of the prince who was poisoned hy 
his mother-in-law. This brought on a civil war ^tween the 
(jinporor and the Vizier, and for six months the capital 
was deluged with blood. Ghazec-ood-deen then called to^ 
his assistance Holkar’s mercenaries, and the Vizier, unable 
to cope with them, consented to an accommodation, and 
was allowed i,o rc*tain possession of Oude and Allahabad, 
which wore now finally alienated from the empire. The 
emperor, unable to bear the «iiTOganoe of Ohazee-ood-deen, 
marched out of his capital to oppose him while he was 
engaged in the siege of Bhurtpore, but was defeated and 
inado prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
^ mother of sight, and rais(xl one of the princes of the blood 
17,)4 to the throne, with the title of Alumgeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled the 
AhimRwviT. lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, who no sooner 
Kuiperor. heard of the insult than he hastened to avenge 
it, and having re-covered the Punjab, advanced to Delhi. 
Ghazec-ood-deen made tlie most abject submissions, and 
wjis forgiven,'but the Ahdalec was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days tlu' atrocities of Nadir Shah’s time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants were a second time 
1 r.iG .subject to the insolence and rapacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousand unoffending dqyotees were 
sacrificed in the holy city of Muttra at the time of a 
religious festival. A pestilence which presently broke out 
in his camp obliged him to recross the Indus. He left 
his son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the par¬ 
ticular request of the emperor, placed the llohilla chief 
17''>7 Nujoeb-ood-dowlah in command of the imperial army to 
protect him from the designs of Ghazee-ood-deen. 

That abandoned minister immediately called the Mah- 
rattas to his aid, .and Riighoonath Rao, more commonly 
Mahrfttta knowii ill history as Raghoba, advanced and cap- 
■grandmir. turcd Delhi after a siege of a month, and then 
procoodiiig to the Punjab, drove the force of Timur back 
17.58 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta standard for 
«... the first time on the banks of the Indus. He rotunied to 
Poona, after having conferred the government of the 
pTOvirico on a Mahratta officer. The Peshwa had, mean- 
‘ ^hile, 'beGft intriguing for the possession of Ahmednugur, 
the most important city south of Ihe Nerhudda, and at 
length obtained it by treacheiy. This aggression brought 
on hostilities with Salabut Jung and his brother Nazir 
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Jung, who bad Wn reconoOed. They had no longer the sap< 
port of Bnssy’s gcnins'or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ablest of Bussy’s native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over with a powerfol and well-served artilieiy to ^ j, 
'^he Peshwa. The Nizam was reduced to such straits as to 1758 
be obliged to agree to whatever terms the Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the most importont 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make ov^r distriefa yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahrattas 
was now at its zenith; it was aclmowledged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Colcroon, an*d it was pre¬ 
dominant both in Hindostan and in the Deccan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief 
and directed to one object, and they began to talk proudly 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty throughout the con¬ 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support tho 
Mahratta interests in tho north, and to despoil l^hilcund, 

•of which Sindia had laid waste thirteen hundred TheAbda- 
villages in the course of a month, but he was 
soon after driven across tho Jumna by the nabob - 
Vizier. Just at this juncture the north of India was 1759 
astounded by tho report that Ahmed Shah Abdalee had* 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a large 
army, to recover and extend his possessions. "During his 
advance, Ghazee-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
on the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of SOjOOCThorse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost Defeat of 
two-thirds of his army. Holkar was routed with 
great carnage. The news of these reverses only ° 
served to inflame the ardonr of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 1759 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object wm entrusted to Sudaseo 
Bao Bhow, commosdy known as the Bhow, the cousin of thq ^ 
Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was not 
wanting in^nrage and energy, bat rash and impetuous, and 
filled with an overweening conceit of his own abilities. 
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A.n. Tho army which now moTed up to encounter Ahmed 

17 G 0 Shah was the largest with which the Mahrattas had ever 
Th« battle taken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of I’auiput. formed a strong contrast with that of the humble 
and hardy mountaineers of Sevujec. The Mahrattas had 
ali’oady begun to assume the pomp of Mahomedan princes. 
Tho spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with 
silks and brocades, and surmounted with glittonng oma- 
luonts. Tho finest horses richly caparisoned, and a ti-ain of 
elephants with gaudy housings, accompanied tho army. The 
wealth whiffii had been accumulated during half a century 
of plunder was ostentatiously displayed; and cloth of gold 
WHS the dro.sH of theofficers. The military chest was furnished 
with two orores of mpees. Kvery Mahrattii commander 
throughout ilio countiy was ’ summoned to attend the 
stirrup of the Bhow, and the whole of the Mahratta 
cavalry marched under tho national .standard. It was 
considered the cause of l.hc Hindoos as opposed to that of 
the Mahomedans, and tho army was therefore joined in its 
progress by numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
Ilajpootana. Sooruj Mull, the .laut chieftain, brought up a 
contingent of 30,000 men. Tho army was, however, encum¬ 
bered with two hundred pieces of cannon, and Sooruj Mull 
wisely advised the Bhow to leave thorn at Gwalior or at 
Uhansi, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting ofi‘, the supplies, and harassing tho detachments of 
the enemy ; but this sago counsel was haughtily rejected, 
and the Jaut withdrew from the camp in disgust, together 
with some of the ilajpoot chieftaius. Tho Bhow entered 
Holhi and defaced tho palaces, tombs, and shrines which 
had been spared by the Persian and Afghan invader. Tho 

1701 two armies met on tho field of Paniput, where for tho 
third time tho fate of India was to be decided. That of 
tho Mahrattas consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 
15,000 predatory horse, and 15,000 infaqtry, who had been 
trained under Bussy, and were now.coinmandcd by his ablest 
native general. The Mahomedan force numbered about 
80,000 chosen troops, besides irregulars almost as numerous, 
with seventy pieces of cannon. After asuccessiouof desultory 
engagements, some- of them, however, of considerable 
magnitude, tke Mahrattas formed an entrenched camp, in 
which, including camp followers, m body little short of 
o<K>,()00 was collected. Within a short time this vast 
rnaltitttdo began to be straitened for jjrovisions. ‘Cooped up 
in a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surronndod by famishing soldiers, the officers 
demanded to be led out against the enemy. The battle 
began before daybreak on the 7th of January, and the 
M^ratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation; 
but about two hours after noon Wiawas Rao, the son of 
tbo Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudasoo Rao 
Bbow fled from the field, and the army became irretrievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or given,' and tlio 
slaughter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
(jscapod with their lives, and it was calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell little short of 
200,000. Seldom has a defeat boon more com- prodiKions 
plcto or 'disastrous. 'Inhere were few families slaughter, 
throughout the Mahratta empire which hatl not to mourn 
the loss of some relative. Tlie Peshwa died of a broken 
heart, and his government never recovered its vigour and 
integi’ity. All the Mahratta conquests north of tho 
Nerbiidda were lost, and though they worts Biibseqnently 
recovered, it was under separate ebieftaina, with individual 
interests, which weakened their allegiance to tho central 
authority. The Abdaloc having thus shivered tho Hindoo 
power, turned his back on India, and never interfered 
again in its affairs. The Mogul throne may be on . 
said to have expired with tho battle of Paniput. th® Mogul 
Its territory was broken up into separate and a.d 

independent principalities; the claimant to the throne 176 
was wandering about Behar with n band of mercenaries; 
and the nation which was destined to establish a new 
enppire, and, in oriental phrase, to “ bring the various 
“ tribes of India under one umbrella,” had already laid 
the foundation of its power in tho valley of tho Ganges. 

To the rise and progress of tho English Government wo 
now turn. 


SECTION VI. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN BENGAL. 

The wealth which Portugal had'acquired in the sixtoonth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it; and Drake, The Kast 
Cavendish, and other navigators were impelled 
^ the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Qneen 
Elizabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery in 
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A.n. the eastern seas. In 1583 Fitch and three ’other adven- 

lfi83 turers traversed the length and breadth of the unknown 
continent of India, and the accounts they brought home of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
the cities, opened up the vision of a lucrative commerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how¬ 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a voyage of three 
years undertaken by Captain Lancaster, but it was re¬ 
vived by the report ‘of the ^jst mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which had resulted in a rich return. An 
association was accordingly formed in London, consisting 

1600 of “ merchants, ironmongers, clothiere, and other men of 
“ substance,”* who subscribed the sum of i?30,133, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to the East. The next year 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a charter of incorporation, 
under the title of the “ East India Company,” which for 
a hundred and fifty years confined itself to commercial 
pursuits, and then took up arms in defence of its &ctorics, 
and impelled by the normal law of progression, became 
master of the continent of India. 

The first attention of the Company was drawn to the 
spice islands in the oaBiom archipelago, in which the 
Tts first Dutch were endeavouring to supersede the Portu- 
ciiterpriaos. guese. The chief object of the India trade at 
that period was to obtain spices, pepper, cloves, and nut¬ 
megs, in return for the exports from England of iron, tin, 
lead, cloth, cutlery, gltusa, quicksilver, and Muscovy hides. 

1601 The first expedition sailed from Torbay in .April, 1601. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in the next ten years, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by piracy 
on their European rivals, which all the maritime nations at 
that period considered a legitimate source of gain. In 
1611 the Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporium of trade on the western coast of India; 
but the Poi’tuguese wore determined to'repel the interlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the mouth of 
the Taj)tec. In tlie several encounters which ensued, the 
Portuguese were invariably discomfited, and as they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the English rose high, and they obtained 

1618 permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedahad, and 
other towns. These privileges were confirmed by the 
emperor Jehangeer. * 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on James I. to send 
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Sit Tbomas 5oo as ^as ambassador to tbo coart of Delhi, a.t>. 
where be-, met with a distiognished reception eirT.Koc’8 
and obtained farther privileges for the Company. «wba»y. 

The Compimy also succeeded in wresting Ormus from tbo 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in tho 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
1620 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the '620 
valley of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Ptftna; but 
it was through the patriotisnii of Mr. Boughton, ^r. Oongh- 
one of their surgeons, that they obtained per- touBdiiJin. 

. . , .11 • T> -I mi * torcHtoilnefls. 

mission to settle m Bengal, The emperor was 
at the time in tho Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, he scut to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
roque.st tho services of an able physician. Mr, Boughton 
was despatched to the camp, and effected a cure; and being 
requested to name his own reward, asked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which was at once gi’anted. 

Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
iiajmabal. One of the ladies of tho seraglio was attaisked 
with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and ho again declined any personal remunera¬ 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac¬ 
tories at Hooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on tho Coromandel 
coast was opened at Masulipatam and then transferred to 
Arraegaum; but as the trade did not flourish, the 
superintendent accepted the invitation of tho raja 
of Chundergiree, tho last representative of tho Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accepted at Madraspatam, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel 
coast, on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the 1639 
patron saint of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Company on the'western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage of Charles II. to the Infanta Catherine, 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, he 
bestowed the port of Bombay as her dowry, and tho 1662 
Crovim, findii^ it more expensive than profitable, made 
it over to the Company, who removed their chi(jf establish¬ 
ments to it. The annals of the Company for a period §f 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. They enjoyed 
great prolperity, and their trade flourished to such an 
extent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, but 
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the simple men of^ the counter in Dowgate were at length 
seized with a fit of ]wlitical ambition, which brought 
them to the verge of min. 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jnrisdic-, 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
The Com. The profits of the Company had, as usual, 1^ to 
w 1 establishment of a now and rival Company 

am ton. , London, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. The agent of the old Company, with the view of ex¬ 
cluding them from Bengal, hail sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fortification at the mouth of the 
river, but hp resented their application by increasing the 
duty on theii* exports, in violation of the firman granted by 
the emperor. Such impositions which had frequently been 
made before, had been eluded by a discreet distribution 
of presents, but on the present occasion the Company 
assumed a high tone, and determined to seek redress by 

2 ’ng in hostilities with the Mogul empire, then in the 
of its power. With the permission of the Crown, 
they sent out admiral Nicholson with twelve ships, of war, 
carrying 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, to demand the cession of the neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitious 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fieet was dispersed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooglily where the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
already arrived from Madras. The appearance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob* to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fell out with tho police. Both parties were 
Battle at reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
Hoo«hiy. which resulted in the defeat of the Moguls. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and boi’nt down five 
hundred houses. Job Chamock, the chief of the Com¬ 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from the nabob’s troops, 
moved down with all his establishment to tho village of 
Chuttanutty, and then to the island of lugelee, a swamp 
in the Soonderbnn, where half his people perished of 
jungle fever. He was relieved from this emharassing 
position by the appearance of an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
^vere determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
their chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was tho 
pilgrim port on tho western coast, and the departure of 
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devout Mahoi&cdanB to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aurungzebe’s fuiaticism over- sooppAgeof 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to puartmage. 
Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it up. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, and Chamock returned to Chuttanutty, but not 
to remain there. The Court of Directors, hearing of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute •the war A.n, ’ 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heath with 1688 
several vessels of war to Bengal, On his arrival, ho dis¬ 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s property and 
officers on fifteen vessels, proceeded to Balasore, which he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi¬ 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
to Madras, where he landed all the Company’s establish¬ 
ments. Aurungzebo, incensed at these renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every port jjeDpai 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of fti'andonwi. 
the Company’s possessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s oncarap- 
ment at Beejaporo to treat for a reconciliation. Aumngzebe 
by the recent conquest of Beejaporo had extended his 
power over the whole of India; but though it wa& 
irresistible on the land, the English wore masters of the sea, 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both olastrncted the 
pilgrimage, apd destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss bis subjects sustained by the 
suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of rupees a year, and ho iigreed “ to overlook their 
“offences,” and restore their factories. The'nabob of 
Bengal, who was favourable to them, lost no time in 
acquainting Mr. Charnock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at Chuttanutty on the 24th of August, 1C90, and ]690 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the youndatio?! 
foundation of the future metropolis of British Ooicutta. 
India. This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for half a century afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to liijp 
“ and act accordingly.” 

The CoBapany having now a settlement of their own in 
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a.d. Bengal, were anxious to place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
1695 in a state of defence ; but it was contrary to the policy 
Erection of of the Mogul empire to permit the multipUca- 
wiiHam fortitications. The forts at the two 

other Presidencies had been erected before the 
authority of the Moguls was extended over the territory 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refused 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1G05 the zemindar ‘of Burd^yan revolted, and in conjunc* 
tion with Rehim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 
plundered Hooghly, and threatened the foreign settlements. 
The danger to which they were exposed was strongly re¬ 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the 
rebellion, and he desired the agents of the Companies, in 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im¬ 
mediately every liand was set to work, night and day, to 
raise the fortifications, by the Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
French at Chondemagore, and the English at Calcutta. 
Tn compliment to the reigning monarch the fortress was 
designated FoVt William. 

The Company was now threatened by a more formidable 
opponent in London. The dazzling profits of the India 
Rival com- trade had drawn forth a multitude of competi- 
tors, but they succeeded in obtaining a renewal 
1693 Of their charter from the Crown in 1693. A few tnonths 
after, however, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
to the effect,' that it is the right of all Englishmen to trade 
“ to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ mont.” This gave fresh animation to those who were 
eager to share in the trade, and they petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment for a charter, backed by the tempting ofibr of a loan 
of twenty millions to the treasury at eight per cent., and'it 
was accepted. The old Company had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and they were ordered to 
wind up their affairs in tliree years. But the rivalry of ibe 
Difuatrous two Companies was found, even in the first year, 
rwuitfi. ^ ^ public interests. Their compe¬ 

tition enhanced the price of produce in every market in 
India, and created a scarcity. The native officers, courted 
by two parties, fleeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest* 
piients was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven lacs 
of rupees. At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the agents of their rivals, dragged thvough the 
streets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as ^stnrb^ of tbe public poaoe. The jistion became ^.h, 
at length sensible of*the disastrous results of this conten -1702 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under tho title of the “ United Company of Merchants 
^ “ trading to the East.” Thoir former privileges . 
were granted by the Crown; the new charter ^ 
was sanctioned likewise by Parliament, and the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their commerce. The fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gave confidence 
to the native merchants, who came there in largo numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourishing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from this time to the 
battle of PloBsy, for more than fifty years, and more espe¬ 
cially dnring the viceroyalty of Moorshed Kooly Khan and 
his successor, is only a register of the extortions of tho 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of tho president 
to evade them. It is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by tlie battle of 
Plassy. 1 ' 

In the year in which tho Companies were united, Moor- 
shed Kooly Khan was appointed dewan, or financial 
administrator, of Bengal. He was tho son of a mooihIimI- 
poor brahmin in tho Deccan, and was purchased ^ooiy-Khay. 
and circumcised by an Ispahan merchant. On the death 
of his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Bcrar, and by his financial ability attracted the notice of 
Aunmgzebe, who appointed him dewan of Bengal in 1702. 

He was soon after invested wntli tho soohadaree, or vice¬ 
royalty of the three provinec'-s of Bengal, Belior, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city* of Moor- 
shedabad, which he founded and called after his own name. 

He was aware that the prosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage¬ 
ment to the Mogul and Arab merchants, bat regarded the 
fijrtified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of tht*. English, with great jealonsy, and 
when firmly seated in power, trampled under foot tho 
privileges obtained from the emperor by the English Com¬ 
pany. He imposed heavy taxes on the trade of the 
Company, which th^ had no means of evading except 1^ 
the c^er of exorbitant bribes. 

The paesident in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 17 
appeal to the emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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Delhi with presents so costly as to mako the Goiut of 
Bmbgasy to Directors wince. Moorshed Kooly used all his in- 
Deihi. flaence at court to defeat an application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt¬ 
less have succeeded in baifiing it but for an unexpected 
event. The emperor Ferokshore w'as betrothed to a 
Eajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postponed in con¬ 
sequence of a sharp attack of disease, which the royal 
physicians wein unable to subdue. On the advice of one 
of the ministers, who was favourable to the English, Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon of the mission, was called in, and 
effected a cure. He was required by the OTatefiil emperor to 
name his own recompense, and, imitating the noble patriotism 
of Mr. Boughton, only asked that the emperor would grant 
the privileges the embassy had bc'on sent to solicit the 
chief of which was permission to purchase thirty-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta, Many objections were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Bengal vice¬ 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The possession of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of the 
maritime trade of the province, and Moorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars with his vengeance if they 
parted with a single inch of land. The firman became a 
^lore piece of waste paper. 

I Moorshed Kool^ ]^an is one of the greatest names in 
^02 the Mahomodan history of India. He was as eminent a 
to Administra- financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
1725 Mon of survey to be made of the lands, and revised the as- 
“ ■ sessment; he divided the province into chuklas, 
or districts, and appointed officers over each to collect the 
rents, who became rich and powerfiil zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
aud the state of rajas. Of these rajas, only one—^in Bnrd- 
wan—^retains his zemindaroe unimpaired at the present 
time. The Mahomedan officers were regarded as sieves, 
which retained nothing; the Hindoo officers as sponges, 
which could bo squeezed when saturated with plunder, and 
they were accordingly employed in the ooUections, to the 
entire exclusion, except in one instance, of the professors 
of the creed of the Prophet. The revenues of Bengal 
were a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
wihioh one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly tremsmitted to the 
imperial treasury) the viceroy invariahly accompanying 
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the protjcssion whicli conveyed the tributpin person, the first 
march out of Moorsnedabad, Though severe in the exac¬ 
tion of revenue, he was eminently just in his administra¬ 
tion, constant to one wife, frugal in his domestic habits, 
and excmplaiy in his charities. Under his administi'ation 
the prosperity of the country was abundantly increased, ^.u. 
He died in 1725, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 1725 
Soojah-ood-deen, a Turkoman noble from Khorsfsan, who 
retained his post in spite of tthe intri^es at the imperial 
court, chiefly through the punctual transmission of the 
ti'ibute. He was succeeded in 1739 by his son, Serefraz 1789 
Khan, at the time when Nfadir Shah was plundering Pelhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob oi’dered the coin 
to be struck and prayers to bo read in his name. 


SECTION vn. 

SACK OF CALCUTTA AND CONQUEST OP BENGAL. 

Within a twelvemonth Alivordy Khan, a native of Tui^ 
kistan who had been entnistcd with the government of 
Behar, succeeded, by large bribes and larger AUvoniy 
promises to the venal ministers of the emperor 
Mahomed Shah in obtaining the office of viceroy, and 
marched against Serefraz, wo was defeated and slain. 1741 
Alivordy had .been employed for twenty years in public 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by his talonte to adorn the 
position he had clandestinely obtained, and it was thmugh 
his energy that Bengal was saved from becoming, a Mab- 
ratta province, Wlxile Rughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
in the Carnatic, as narrated in the last chapter, one of his 
generals, Bhaskur Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country west of the Bhagruttee, from Mahratta 
Cuttack to Rajmahal; A division of his array 1742 

suddenly appeared before Moorshedabadand plundered the 
suburbs and extorted two crores and a half of rupees from 
the Setts, the most opulent bankers in Hindostan. The 
Mahratta commander then moved down upon Hooghly, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crowd^ 
for shelter into the forei^ settlements. The president afc> 
Calcutta sought permission of the viceroy to surround the 
settlement •with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

L 
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pended on tlio reljiremont of the enpmy and never com- 
A.D. Mabratta pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditch^ 
1742 which, though it has disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continued to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give its citizens the sou¬ 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.” 

The Mahrattas, though invariably defeated, renewed their 
ravages Trom year to year. The recollection of these 
devastations was not effaced for several gencra- 
oedflfi to the tions from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
Mahratta*. ^vostom districts, and the invasion of tlie Bur¬ 
gees—tlio name by . which the Mahrattas wore called— 
continued, even in the present cetitury, to be an object 
of horror. Wearied out with the conflict of ten years, which 
ruined the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth yeai*, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar the clmit on the revenues of Bengal, and to cede 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
1751 tinued, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was left of 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subunreka. 
Aliverdy devoted the remaining five years of his vice- 
royalty to repairing the ravages of this harassing warfare, 
1756 and died in April, 1756, at the ago of eighty. The very next 
year the sovereignty of the three provinces passed from 
the Turkopiiian Mahomedans to the English, and became the 
basis of tbe British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Khan bequeathed the government to his favourite 
grandson Suraj-ood-dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had 
1766 suraj-ood- already become the object of universal dread and 
dowioh. abhorrence for his caprices and cruelty. He had 
long evin(!ed particular animosity towards the English, and 
tlio Court of Directors had specially eujoined the presi¬ 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to bo very rich, and the young tyrant 
bad marked it out for early spoliation, but an unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Before bo came to 
power he had despoiled the Hindoo governor, of Dacca, 
and placed him in conffnement. His son Kissendas, 
'' anxious to place his ffimily and treasures in a state of 
security, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugernath, 
^ ^proceeded with a largo retinue to Calcutta, where ho 
received a cordial welcome from the president, Mr. Drake. 
Immediately on the death of the old nabobs Suraj-ood- 
dowlah peremptorily demanded the surrender of Kissendas 
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with all Ills wealth. It was followed by a second commnni-, 
cation, ordering him to demolish tho fortifications which it 
was reported ho had erected at Calcutta. Mr. Drake replied 
I, that he had only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
in the prosjject of a war with France, but lie refused to 
give up the refugee to whom he had given protection. The 
young soohadar was at this time marching into Punicah to 
coerce tho refractory governoi^ his cousin ; but enraged at 
this opposition to his wishes, ho ordered his army to turn 
hack and march directly down to Calcutta. 

Tlio town was ill-prcpaivd for such an assault. During a.i,. 
fifty years of peace the defences liad been nejflectod, and ITftC 
warehouses had been built up to the ramparts, cuptureof 
The attention which the French hod always t’aicutta. 
paid to tho fortification of their sottloments formed a 
singular contrast to the indiil'ei-eiico manifested by tlio 
English; and Chandornugore was at this timo so thoi-oughly 
defensible that it would liavx bathed all the attacks of any 
native army. After tho capture of Madras by Labour- 
doniiai^, the Court of Directors had sent out orders to 
strongtheu the 'works, and these orders were repeated with, 
iucreastid importunity as the health of tho old viceroy 
<lccliTicd. But their servants in Calcutta were too busily 
intent on amassing fortuiu^s to heed these injunctions, and ' 
their infatuation dowm to tho latest moment was exeeeilixl 
only by their cowaj’dice when tho crisis came. The militia 
■was not embodied, and the {)Owder furnished by a fraudulent 
contractor was’deficient both in quality and in quantity. 
There were only 174 men in garrison, not ten of wliom had 
ever seen a shot fired, and the besiegers were 50,000 in 
number. Yet, against these odds, Clive would liavb made 
as noble and successful a defence as he did at Arcot; but 
tho governor was Drake, and the commandiint Minehiu. 

Tl»e nabob’s army sat down before it on the 17th June; 
the town was occupied .the next day, and the day after, it 
was determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored ofl’the fort. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was opened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the boats, many of which W'crc capsized. The enemy 
sent some “ fire arrows” at the ships, which did no damage 
at all, hut the commanders immediately weighed anehcjr^ 
and dropped down tlio river two miles. • Two boats alone 
remained at^the stairs, and Mr. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; ho was 
followed by the military commander, and they row^d down 

1 . 2 
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A..D. to the ships. As Soon as this base desertion of their posts 

1766 known, and calmness had boon restored, Mr. 

Hoi well was unanirnonsly placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort lo the last extremity. It held, 
out for forty-eight hours, during which signals w'ero made 
day and night to the vessels anchored below, and they 
might have (tome up with perfect ttaso and safety and have 
rescued the wdiole of the gallant garrison, but n(,t a vessel 
moved. On the 21 st the enemy renewttd the attack with 
redoubled vigour: more than half the force was killed or 
wcundi^d, and tlu! Eurojjean soldiers broke into the liquor 
stores mid bcciinie niifit for (^ut 3 ^ Mr. Hoi well was obliged 
to agi-ef' to a parley, during which the nabob’s soldiers 
ireacilicrously rushed into tlu^ fort and obhiiiied pos.session 
of it. Search was immediately made for treasure, but 
only five ]a(’,H of ni])('eH were found in the vaults, and the 
nabob’s indignation know no bounds. 

The nabob retired about du.sk to bis encampment. The 
European jiriHoriers ^vere collected together in a veranda, 
The Tiiack while tho nativ(‘ oHicors went in search of some 

iloio building in whi('h they might be lodged for tho 

night, but none could be found, and they were desired to 
move' into an adjoining chamber, which had been used as 
tho lock-up room of the garrison. It was not twenty feet 
square, with only a single window, and, however suitable 
for the coiifinomeiit of a few refractory soldiers, was dtuith 
to the hundred and foidy-six persons now tlirnst into it, in 
one of tho hottest months of tho most sultry season of the 
year. The wretched prisoners soon became frantic with 
sntfocating beat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
sentries to fire upon them and put them out of their misery. 
They sank one by one in tho arms of death, and w’hen tho 
door w'us opened in the morning, only twenty-three were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This is the 
tragedy of tho Illack Hole, wliich has fixed an indelible 
mark of infamy on the name of Siiraj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it a})peai* an extraordinary oecurrence that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is not 
even mentioned by tlie great I^Iahomedan historian of the 
period. The nabob returned to Moorslicdabad and con* 
jjfisoated all the property of the Company at the out 

wore as completely expelled 
oMfo from Bengal a.s they had been seventy years 
company, before in tlio reign of Aumngzebe. 

175 " But the time oi I’ctribntion was not distant. The Court 
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of Directors iSad regarded tho progress of Bussy in the 
Deocan with a feeling of great jealousy, and detor- ciive’s 
mined to contract an alliance with tho Peshwa to n»«vwncnto 
arrest it. Clive, who had been received with dis- ‘ 

' tiuguished honour by the Company and the ministry, W'OS a.u. 
sent for this purjwsi) to Bombay with a eonsiderable force, 
but on his arrival found tho presidtmt and his council 
inflexibly averse to cmbai'k in so perilous an etfterpriso. 
Admiral Watson happening i/o arrive'at the same time 
with his fleet from Madras, it was didoi’inincd to employ 
the powerful armament- thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angria on that coast. His power had become 
so formidable,aiid his audacity had increased to such an ex¬ 
tent, that in the previous year his corsairs hud overpowered 
thrc'C 1 )ntch ships of war, respoct i vely, of iifty, Ihirty-six, and 
eighteen guns, the two largest f)f which they hnrnt. Tho 
]*lnglish fleet and army }>roceeded against Ceriah, his 
capital, and within an hnui* after tho attack began, the 
whole pimte fleet was in a blaze. In tho arsenal wore 
found two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of ammunition, and twelve lacs of rupees, wdiicli the 
captors, wdth very commendable wisdom, distribuU'd among 
themselves without ceremony. The admiral and Clive then 
returned to Madras, where information hud just been re¬ 
ceived qf the sack of Calcutta; and uhhoiigh a strong 
parly in the council was still bent on a conflict with Bnssy, 
the majority came to the conclusion that it w'a*8 their tirst 
duty to retripvo the aflairs of their masters in Bengal. 

An expedition was accordingly' fitted out and entrusted to 
the genius of Clive, who sailed from Madras with admiral 
Watson’s fleet, on which were embarked IfOU lilnro|K3ans 
and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on tho 15th December 1706 
reached Fulta, where they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow' fugitives in the ships on which they had capt'jr.' of 
taken refuge in June. A little higher up the Calcutta, 
river there was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the Hindoo general of the nabob, who liad been left in 
chaise of the army. It was atlacked by Clive, and u, ball 
happening to pass too close to the commander’s turban, ho 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not dooming himself, liowovor, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedahad, leaving 500 men ttt 
defend the fort, which was delivered up to Clive on the- 2nd 1757 ' 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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English would never again enter liis dominions, and he was 
filled with indignation when ho heard of their audacity. 
Ho refused to listen to any overture from Clive, and thus 
inarched down in haste with an army of 40,000 men. 
A.n. Finding a contest inevitnble, Clive determined to take the' 
1767 initiative, and long before daw'ii on the 5th February 
marched out witli his entire force, augmented by GOO 
marines, and as.sauhed the nabob’s encampment. Towards 
sunrise a February fog bewildered the troops and 
weakened the strength of the attack, hut tlio Nabob, who 
had n(!ver been under tiro before, and had moreover seen 
(If. many of his f>fllc(‘rs fall around him, hastened 
Dumdum. t.fi nuikc Overtures of ]>eae(', and a treaty w'as con¬ 
cluded on the Otli February. All the former privileges of 
th(» Oomjiany were restored, aufl permission was given 
to establish a mint and to fortify C.alcntta. Information 
had soon after been received of the declaration of war 
hetween England and France. The French settlement of 
(Bianderuagore, twenty miles above Calcutta, w'as garn- 
soned with 7d0 Europeans, besides a largo body of native 
troops, and Ihissy was enciimjiecl with a victorious anny at 
a distance of on)}’’ four hundred miles in the Northern 
Sircars. The nabob had no sooner signed the treaty than 
ho importuned Biis.sy to march up to Bengal and cxjiel the 
'English. Clive felt that the junction of the twp French 
forces would (’ompromise the ]) 08 it.ion of tho Company, and 
lie (Ictennmed to attack Chandernagoi’o before it could ho 
eflTected. He attacked it by land while admiral Watson bom¬ 
barded it with his fleet, and the t own was surrendered upon 
Ciipturoof honourable terms after a very gallant resistance 
cimiiik-rmi. jiiric duvs. When the capture had been 
etroclcd, Clive remarked, “ Wc cannot stop here,” 
and Ids pnalielion has been verified by a century of pro- 
givss which has carried us beyond the Indus, 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
continued to augment the disgust of his ministers and offi- 
1757 coiiti'iiomcy Every day pi*odiieed some new act of 

Rtthocapitai. op])res!?ion, and in Iktay, iMcor daflicr, the military 
paymaster and general, and the brother-in-law of Ali- 
verdy Khan, enter(*d into a combination Avith other officers 
of state, ami t he all-powerful bankers, the Setts, to super- 
.ficdo him. There was at Moorshedabad at tke time one 
' Oiuichund, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense wealth by contracts with tho 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ac- 
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companied tbo nabob to tho capital after the battle of the 
9tb February, constantly attended tlie durbar, and obtained 
such influence in tho public councils as to render it advis¬ 
able for tho confederates to take him into their confidence, ^.n. 
^ Clive was invited to join tho lea^no with magnificent offers 1767 
for the Company ; and as he was convinced that “there could 
“ bo neither peace nor security while such a monster as the 
“ nabob reigned,” be entered readily into their ffians. A 
secret treaty was concluded,* stipulatifig that tho Fiiiglish 
should iustal Meor Jafficr, and that lie should pay a croro 
and three-tjuarters of ru}iecs to make good their losses. 
Omichnnd got scent of tho treaty and threatened to dis¬ 
close the transaction to the nabob—which would have led 
to the innni'diato massacre of tlu! whole party—unless an 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing to him a dona- 
/’tion of thiity lacs, and a coniiuission of five per cent, on 
t all the payments. Clive on hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to tho comrlusion that “ art and policy were 
“ wan’antabl(‘ to defeat the ]dans of such a villain,” and ho 
drew up a fictitious treaty oiyrcd paper, in which his 
dotnand was provided for, wliile the real treaty, authenti- 
(Kitctl by the steals of the confederates, contained no such 
stipulation. Ho is said to have died within a ye.ar raving 
mad, hilt this statement is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Clive which* 
does not admit of vindication, though ho himself always 
defended it, and decliired that he was ready to do it a 
hundred time.? over. 

Clive marched from Chandernagore on the 13th June 
yith 9U0 Europeans, consisting partly of tho 39th Regi- 
^^ent of foot, who slid carry on their colours^Uauioof 
Primus in Indi.s,” 2,100 natives, and ton pieces 
of cannon. He marched up to Cutwa, where ^e called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance; but 
immediately after he resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 23jid moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The naholi’s army, consisting of r>0,000 horse and foot, was 
cncurapod in its immediate vicinity. Meer Jaifior had taken 
an oath to join Chvc before or during the engagement, but 
ho did not make his appearance, and was evidently waiting 
the result of events. On the memorable 23rd of June tho 1767 
nabob’s troops moved, down on the small band of EnglisJi 
troops, and Clive advanced to the attack. The enemy with¬ 
drew their artillery; Meer Mudun, the gcneral-in-chicf, was 
mortally wounded and expired in the presence of the nabob, 
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who was una})lc to .control liis terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at tlie top of liis speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till ho reached Moorshodabad. His army 
immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of Bengal and Behar, and eventually of India, was 
gained with the loss of only seventy-two killed and wounded. 
As soon as the victory declared in favour of Clive, Meer 
Jaffier acTvuneed with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fi-uits of 'it. Suinj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found himself desertcul by all his conrti(-rs, and 
after a day of gloomy reflections, descended in disguise from 
a window iti the palace with a favourite eunuch and a con¬ 
cubine, and t^nbarked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. 1 jaw, a Fretich ollictT, whom Bussy htid sent ,uji with 
a small force. He proceeded uj) the river and landing at 
Rajmahal to prepare a meal, entesrod the hut of u I’cligious 
mendicant, whoso cars he had ordered to be ent olf the 
preceding year. He was recognised and made over to those 
who were in jmrsuit of him, and conveyed back to Moor- 
shedabad, eight days aftenjie had (piittod it. Meerun, the 
son of IMeer daflier, iininediatoly caused liim to be put to 
death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next, day 
through the city audburii'din the tomb of bis grandfather. 

Clive entered IHoorshedabad on the 2f>th of June, and 
to the palace, where the great officers of state 
\yoro asst'inhh'd, and having conducted Jileer 
dabmf'* ‘l^llicr to tho tlirolU!, saluted him as soobadar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The change in the 
position of the English in tho course of a Iwelvcanonth 
appears more like a scone in a fairy tale tlian in sober his¬ 
tory. Tn,Jun(‘, 17r»t), Calcutta liad been sacked and burnt, 
and the Company extirpated. In June, 1757, they had 
not only re^'overed the seat of tlunr commerce and ex- 
tingui.shcd their European rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the nabob, ami disposed of the sovereignty of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moorsliedabiul more than two crores wore made over to 
the conquerors, and the first instalment of eight}’' lacs was 
exmvoyed in o triumphant pi’oceis.sion to Calcutta, along the 
road where, a twelvemonth before, Suraj-ood-dowlah had 
marched back to his cajMtal with the plunder of Calcutta. 
rTor the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of land around the Mahratta Ditch, and the zomin- 
daree rights of tho districts south of Calcutta. For himself, 
he rejected the magnificent oilers of tho opulent nobles who 
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were anxious^to Kecurc liis favour, and contented himself 
with a gift of sixteen lacs from Meer VTaUier. When his 
services wore afterwards forgotten, and he wus upbraided 
in the House of Commons Avith his ra})acity, ho replied 
indignantly—“ When 1 recollect entering tlio treasury of 
“ Mooi’shedubad, Avith heaps of gold ami silver to the right 
“ hand and ft) the left, and these crowned Avith joAvels, I 
“ stand astonished at my own moderation,” luitelligeiuxi 
of the loss of Calcutta was elyvt'n months in reaching Eng¬ 
land, and seven Aveclcs after the Directors Jieard of its iaj- 
covery and of the brilliant results of ilie battle of Plassy. 
Seventy jears before they luid sent admiral Nicholson 
with a poA\crful armament to establish them’us a })olitieal 
poAvej’ in Bengal, but so com])let.ely had they dismissed all 
the dreams of ambition, that Avith the ricliest ju'oviiiees of 
India at their ibei, tin: only satisfaction tliey expressed Avas 
that their factors AV(jnld now ho able to provide investments 
for two years without draAviiig upon them. 


CHAPTER V. 

SECTION 1. 

rROCKKDIKCS IN UENGAL TliOM THE HAITI, E OF Pl.ASST TO 
• IIASTINOS’ AltMINIS'J’UATJOX. 

The emperor of Delhi Avas at this time a j)upj»et in the hands nftj 
of his unprincipled minister, Ghazee-ood-decu, and ids eldest 
son and heir, AH Gohur, had succeeded in making Tnvnsion of 
his escape from the capital, and raising the im- AhCioiiur, 
perial standard. India was sAvamiing with military adA’cn- 
turers ready tx) take service under any chief, and the ])rincG 
found, no difficulty in collecting an array of men, 

and, Ixsing joined by the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
Debar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in advancing to its defence, and the prince retired 
in all ha-ste on his approach. During his liighi he Avas 
reduced to such distress as to throAv himself on the con¬ 
sideration of Clive, and the heir and descendant of 1768 
bar and Aurungzebe was happy to receive a donation of ' 
eight thotsand rupees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence Avhich Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.i). govcninieiit of Bengal frotA his characto^ and position 

I7fj9 Dattioftt tended tb lessen the importance of Meer Jaffier, 
Chinsunih. and his court and family conld not fail to re¬ 
member with chagrin that the foreigners who now over¬ 
shadowed the throne had only three years btiforo a])proaehed 
it as suppliants. The nabob, looking about for tlw^ moans 
of countorbalancing Clive's ascendancy, began to intrigue 
with tho Dutch at Chinsurah. The governor of Java, 
moreover, viewed with no fiaondly eye the sujierior ad¬ 
vantages which the English had acquired in I’engal, and in 
the hope of fishing up some prize in the tronhh'd waters of 
the ju’ovince, fell in with the projects of the nabob, and 
despatched a*fleet of seven vessels with 7(^0 Euro]>ean8 and 
800 well-trained Malay sejjoys to Chinsurah, Clive was 
resolved not to t-oleratc any rival European intluence in 
Ih'Tigril, and, althongh ih(} two nations were at peace, seized 
the vessels, and directed Colonel Fordo t(» intercept the 
progress of the troops. That oflicer shrank from the 
responsibility of attacking the soldiers of a friendly power, 
and requesh'd a written authority from his chii'f. Clivo 
was sit ting at cards when the Colonel’s letter was placed 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the back of one 
of them—“ Fight them immediately. I will send yon tho 
“ order in eoiincil to-morrow.” *The Dutch force w'as 
attacked and defeated as it approached Chinsurah. Im¬ 
mediately after the action, tho nabob’s son appeared in. 
slgbl with a*n army of 7,000 men 'who were to have joined 
the Dutch if the fortune of the day had gone against the 
Engli.sh. Clive exacted from tlie Dutch the expense of the 
expedition sent to defeat tbeir plans, and having sent a 
hauglity and defiant despatch to the Court of Directors, 
from whom lie had long been estranged, embarked for 
England on the 2r)th of Felnmry, 1760. 

I7fi0 At tho period of Clive’s departure, tho prince AH Gohur 
was advancing a second time to the inva.sion of Behar. 
Sfcomi route, ho hoard of tlve assassination of tho 

iitvasuniof omporor, his father, by Ghazee-ood-decn, and 
Auoohiir. assumed the imperial dignity under the title of 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined his force in the 
hope of adding Behar to his possessions, and they moved 
down upon Ihitna. Colonel Calliaud, one of tho great 
sojdiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
defence of the town, together with 15,000 of the 
nabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and the imperial 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise of*assistance from the Mahrattas, marched down a.,®. 
through the hills in *thc hope of suri)rrsing Moorshedabaid. 1760 
Colonel Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each otlier about thirty miles from 
the* city; but the emperor hearing no tidings of his 
Mahratta auxiliaries, broke up his encampment and 
marched back to J’at^a, to which he laid close siege for 
nine days. All hope of prolonging tlie defence was lading 
away when Captain Knox,, who had* been despatelied in 
haste by Colonel Calliaud, w'ns seen approaching the walls 
with a handful of troops, fie had performed the march 
from Moorshedalrad to Patna, undrir the burning heat of 
a Bengal sun, in the exh-aor-dinary siraco of tliirteen days, 
marching himself on foot to encourage his mon. Tbr? next 
day he attacked the emperor’s camp, and completely de¬ 
feated him and dispersed his eiitiro force. The nabob of 
Purneab, who had been intriguing with hua, now throw off 
the mask and immediately advanctnl to liis aid with 12,000 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To tlio utter amazrunont 
of the natives, Cajdain Knox marched out with a battalion 
of sepoys, 200 Europeans, a a(]uadron of cavalry, and five 
field pieces, and, after a conflict of six hours, completely 
routed tho nabob. The native historian dwells with ad¬ 
miration upon the odfeflir't, and descrilwis tho broathlctj|B 
anxiety with which tho inhabitants of J’atna crowded 6n 
the Avails watcdiing the exit of this gallant little hand, and 
the delight with which they wen* welcomed hack, covered 

of 

tributed to give us tho emph’e of India, Colonel Calliaud 
and Mccruu arrmul after the engagement; Meorun was 
struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in his tefifc, and tho 
country Avas rid of a monster, in whoso cabinet was found 
a list of three liunclrcd men of note whom lio had destined 
to destruction. 

Clive had become .so completely identified with tho ex¬ 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from van- 
tlio Government on his retirement. He was sue- 
cceded by Mr. Vansittart, a man of great probity, 
but without any strength of character. Ho belonged to Hio 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members* of the Bengal council, Avho set themselves to 
thwart him on eveiy occasion. To increase tlie confusion 
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■which bewildered his weak niiud, three of the older nicm- 
bei’H of council wdio had signed the contumacious letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were ijcremptorily dis- 
mis.sod by them, and their })hu:es wore filled, on the nile of 
rotation, by men of violent passions, who regarded fMr. 
Van.sittart with a feeling of hatred, and he was constantly 
outvoted in council. The death ot Meoi’un iucrcasod the 
(joinpliciition. Not witlestanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been the main stay of his father’s government, and on 
his dc'ath the administration fell into a state of complete 
anarchy, 'i'ho troops be.siegod the palace for their airears, 

' JLud Aleer Jafliei* sent his son-in-hnv, Moor Cossim, to 
Calcutta to dhtairi pecuniary iis.siatancc from the council, 
but the treasure obtained at Moorshedabad had been dissi¬ 
pated, and there was scarcely a rupee in the in'usur}*. It 
was vain to expect any further sujipiiesfroni the nabob, and 
the eouncil determined to dejiose him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to the throne, on his promi.siug to reward his 
^ benefactors with twenty laes of rnj)eeF, to make good all 
1760 arrears, and to transfer three licli districts in lower Bengal 
Menr Cossim to the Comj)any. Mr. Vansittjirt ])rocepded to 
nabob. Moorshednbad with a military force to persuade 
the luihol) to resign tlie Govcrnmci^ auid the ohl man was 
obliged, though not without tho greatest reluctance, to 
yield, and ri'iiro to (Calcutta. Meer Cossim met the 
dirticulties of his position with great skill ami energy. He 
cui'tailed the extravagance of tho, eouH establishments; 
ho obliged tho })ublic oflicers to disgorge their jduiidor ; ho 
revised the land assessments, and added a crore of rupees 
a year to his j*ont-roll. He faithfully discharged all his 
obligations to tho Company and to tho members of the 
(jouncil, but the great ol)ject he set bolbro himself was to 
emancipate himself from their control, and to liecome the 
soobadar in Tcality, and not in name only. He removed 
the scat of government from Moorsliedabad to Monghyr, 
three hundred miles fi*om Calcutta, aaid strengthened the 
works of that iTuporhint fortress. In the course of three 
years lie created a force of 15,000 cavalry and 25,000 
infantry ; he established a largo arsenal, ho manufactured 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had mado great progress 
in consolidating his power, when a storm w^as raised by 
the unprincipled conduct of the council board in Calcutta, 
‘ which in a few months swept him from tho throne. 

From time immemorial a largo proportion of vhe public 
1782 revenue liad been derived from the duties levied on the 
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transport of goods through the conAtry. Under tho firman a.». 
of the emperor, tho incrchandiso of the Company The transit 1762 
intended for export by sea was allowed to pass 
free, under a or pass, signed by the president. The 

battle of Plassy transferred all power to tin; Comjiany, and 
their servants immedialelv embarked on the inland trade 

V 

of the country, and claimed a similar exemption for tlieir 
private investments. The native merchants, in> order to 
pass their own cargoes duty fi’ce, adopted the ])lan of pur¬ 
chasing passes from tlio civilians, and tlie boys in tho 
service were thns enabled to realise two or three thousand 
rupees a mouth. The country traders, moreover, fre¬ 
quently hoisted the English flag; and as it was deemed in¬ 
dispensable to maintain its inimnnity, Company’s sopej’^s 
were sent to release tbeir boats whenever they were seized 
by the nabob’s officers. The trade of the country was para¬ 
lysed, and its peace destroyed, and the two ruling powers 
were brought into a state of perilous antagonism. These 
encroachment.^, which were rare during Clive's administra¬ 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on bis departure. In 
order to remtjdy these di.sordcrs Mr. Vansitlart proceeded 
to Monghyr, and concluded a convention with the nabob, 
which provided that the trade of the Com})any’s servafits 
should pay nine pcrceht., tl)ough that of his own subjects 
was often wciglited with twenty-five per cent. On bis 
return to Calcutta he found the members of council indig¬ 
nant at this uuanthori.sed conces.sion, and reftolved not to 
pay more than two and a half per cent., and lliat only on 
the article of salt, Th(' nabob tlien determined to put all i76;t 
parties on an equality, and aboli.slu'd all transit duties 
throughout the provinces. The council voted this measure 
a crime, and demanded, as a matter of right from one whom 
they bad rai.sed lo aiitliority, that the native traders should 
be subject to the usual duti(38, while their own flag wjus 
exempt. This flagitious demand was indignantly resisted 
by the only tw'o honest men in tho council, Mr. Vansittart 
and Mr. Hastings. 

The Company’s factory at Patna was unfortunately at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the war with 
most inveterate of ifeer Cossim’s opponents, and MorCoswim. 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the civilian.si He 
was resolved to bring about a change in the governrnt^it, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly seized on tlm city of 
Patna with a handful of European troops. The native 
commandant, on hearing that the soldiers wore rendered 
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incapable by drink, returned to the town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and his oilicci’s, who had proceeded up the 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoners. Meer 
^Cossira was no sooner iufijnned of this wanton aggression 
than he ordered every Eiiglihliman in the province to be 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. The nabob 
augmented his army, and invited the fugitive emperor and 
the Viziet* of Oude, who was hankering after Berar, to join 
his forces, Tl)e Engli-sh ariuyj eousisting of 6o0 Europeans, 
1,200 sepoys, and a troop of nativ’^e cavalry, opened the 
campaign on the 2ud July, although the raius, the season 
^ j, of military inaction, had just set in. The nabob’s advanced 
1763 guard at Cutwa was dufoaled. With the army stationed 
at Geriah to dispute the advane-o of the llritish force, there 
was a long and arduous battle of four liours, and never had 
native troops fought wiih greater resolution and valour 
than the newly-in/ised battalions of the nabob; but nothing 
could withstand the spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob’s army abandoned its guns and encampmoT'.t and 
lied. J^larly in November the English commandant carried 
the fortified eutreucliment at Godwa-uulla, and the nabob 
ilod to Patna, after having ordered all his European 
prisoners to be put to (hsatli. lli.s own native officers in¬ 
dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
bfavo and unarmed men ; they were soldiers, they said, and 
not exoeUtioricrs. But llaymond, subsf;(]ucntly known as 
Suinr(K>, a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the 
French army, and was now in the employ of the nabob, 
oilercd his services, and, proceeding to the house where the 
Munmicreof pHsonors wcrc coufiued, poured in volley on 
nuroiiciiiifi. volley througli the veuetian windows, till forty- 
eight English gentlemen, and a hundred English soldiers, 
lay lifeless on the floor. The campaign was completed in 
four months by the capture of Patna and the flight of Meer 
'*“ Oossim to Oude, where the nabob Vizier did not scruple to 
despoil him of his projierty. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cosisim, thq 
Mwr Juflier determined to place Meer Jaffier again on 

MKnin' tho throne, but. the old man, seventy-two years 

nubob. Qf Kcui'ccly able to move for the leprosy, 

was previously retiuii'ed to confirm the grant of the three 
di^ricts already mentioned to the Company, to concede the 
flagrant exemption from the transit duties in which the war 
had originated, and to make farther donations ter the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govern- 
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ment having a large army to maintain in the field, found 
itself on the vergcj of l)ankruptcy, which was nob to be won¬ 
dered at, considenng that peculation was universal, from 
the higliest to the lowest official. Mocr .Taffior was therefore 
brought down to Calcutta to concert the means of replen¬ 
ishing the troasury. The members of council demanded a 
payment of five lacs of rupees a month for the j)ubUc 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insisted on a 
donation at first of ten lacs, ami eventuaclly of fifty lacs, for 
themselves, for what they luid the effrontery -to term 
“ compensation for losses.” These harassing importimitios, 
combined with ago and disease, served to hasten his end, I 70 fl 
and on his i'(jturn to Moorshedabad he expired in oiuithof 
Januaiy, 17()5. Micr JatnA 

The making of nabobs had for tlie last eight years boon 
the most lucralive occupalion of the senior civil and 
military ofliet’rs of the Company, and the fourth ]jjg 
occasion which now arose was not to he neglected. 

The Court of ,L)iroctor.s, ex?isperaiod by tlio iniquiti«‘s of 
their servants, had peremptorily ordered them to ex(>cuio 
covenants abstain from the receipt of ]>resctits from the 
natives of the country. But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, with the covenants on tho council hihle, 
the sou of ^l(!er Jaffier wfis obliged to become rcs})ou,siblo 
for the payment of twenty lacs of rupees to the members oP 
the council board before ho was allowed to succeed him. 

Tho conduct of these men for five years after the retirement 
of Clive ivas marked by a d(!gre(! of profligacy of which it 
would not 1)0 easy to find a ptjrallel in any ago or country. 
Fortunes of vast amount were acquired by the most 
nefarious means in tlio shortest period;' every idea of ' 
common morality was treated with soveroigu contempt, 
while luxury, corruption, and dehaucliery pervaded every 
rank, and threatened the dissolution of government. 

Six months after the clo.se of tho war with Ikleer Cosslm, 
the nabob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusion of the times to acquire possession of tho [)rovii)ec 
of Beliar, and marched down upon Patna with a large but 
ill-trained force, accompanied by the fugitive cmpert)r and 
the disinherited nabob of Bengal. The attack was un.suc- 
cessfnl, and he withdrew his encampment ta Buxar, 
Meanwhile Major Munro, who had assumed the command 
the anny, found the sepoys in a state of flagrant Mutiny of 
mutiny, and demanding increased pay and large tii.* s< j«ya. 17(54 
gratuities. Willi undaunted resolution the Major resolved 
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to snbfliio this spirit of revolt at once, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con¬ 
sisting of native officers, and condemned to death. Twenty 
of them were blown away from tlie guns, and the discipline 
of the army -was restored. This was the first of that series 
of mutinies whicli have brolccn out from time to time among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a century culminated in 
tho dissMution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. At tlio close of the rains, tlio Major did not 
licsitate io load this army, so recently in a state of in- 
Hubordinalion, to Buxar, whore the nab(ffi Vi/.ier had been 
encamped (or several months. ITis army, consisting of 
natti«M)f f»d,GO0 tn^ops, was completely routed, with tho 
euxar. lo-ss of his entire camp and a hundred and thirty 
guns. Tlui victory of Buxar was an important supplcmiont 
to tho victory of PIa.ssy. It demolished the only indepen¬ 
dent power in tho north of India, and it left the Company 
masters of tho cut iro valley of the Ganges from the Hima¬ 
laya to the soa. The Vizier fled to Bareilly, and offered to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by tho payment of half a 
crorc of rupees to the Company and the army, and a large 
douceur to tho eommaudant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. Imnuicliately after tho victoi'y, tho emperor 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of the. territories of his lato ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council*was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made his appearance in 
Bengal. 

On bis return to England in 1760, Clive was received 
1760 with great distinction by tho king and his great minister, 
ciiu’B " pronounced him “ a heavon- 

wvoiiii.Tiv “ horn general,” and ho was hononrod with an 
ijointnuiit. poorage. But the Court of Directors, 

in which his cnomie.s were predominant, treated him not 
only Avith nialevolonee, hut Avith injustice, and lie was 
obliged to tile a bill in (‘quity to rcco\mr an annuity Avhich 
Mecr .lalfier bad settled upon him, and which thi'y had un¬ 
gratefully sequestered. The Avar with Mcer Cossim, the 
massacri' of the Kuropcans, and the total disorganisa* 
tion of the government, had dissipated the golden dreams 
of prosperity in whioh tho Company had been indulging. 
T’lo Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and 
/ they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
1765 to send CliA’'e out to retrieve their affairs. Ho landed at 
Calcutta on tho 3rd of May, 1765, and found the whole 
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8eiTi5;c steepedin corruption, and felt hiniselfjustified in as¬ 
serting that there 'wen'euot five men of pfinciple to bo found 
“ in it." His first duty was to enforce the signature of the 
covenants tlio India House had proscribed to abolish the 
I’eceipt of presents. The corrupt oflScials questioned his 
right to make* such a demand, but he reduced them to 
silence by declaring that be wc)uld dismiss every one who 
refused to sign them, and send him back to England ; and 
they found it prudent to subnjit to Ida iron will. Having 
thus, in the course of seven weeks fully established his 
authoKty in the Government, Clive proceeded to the upper 
provineo.s to dispose of the imperial questions Arrange- 
which awaited his decision. To prevent auotlicr with 
rising like that of Meer Cossim, he took away 
the power of the s^vord from tlic nabr)b of Moorshedabad, 
and assigned him out of tlie revenues of the province the sum 
of fifty-i hree lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
delighl, “ I’liaiik God, T sliall now have as many daucing- 
“ girls as T like.” The Vizier of Oudo had forfeited 
his kingdom by the result of_ the war lie had viairr 
wantonly waged against tho Company; but Clive, 
who was indisposed to the enlargement of the Company’S 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which ho* 
reserved for the emperor, who was now a di pendant on tho 
Iiounty of tho English. Clive treated the vagrant with tho 
prince with 1 much consideration, and assigned 
him an annual payment of twenty-five lacs of rupees from 
the revonuns of the country, in addition to the product of 
the districts. Looking back on the cession of Oude with the 
light of a century of experionco, we are enabled to per¬ 
ceive that it was anything but judicious; and that if Clive 
had at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in tho case of Bengal and 
Bohar, bo would bnve, conferred a boon on the population, 
and benefited tlio Company’s government. 

The empei’or bad repeatedly offered the Company the 
Drv'anee, that is, the revenues of the three provinces, and 
Clive now took occasion to solicit tho official The 
grant of il.. OrLssa wa.s still considered one of oewanoe. 
them, although all but one distri(;t in the north belongai 
to the Mahrattas, This act was completed cm the 12th ot 
A ugust, 170o, a memorable day in tho political and con- 
atitutiorial history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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tbroBe two dining-tables were put together ii^ Clive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The em¬ 
peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twenty-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
Company. The Mahomodan historian of this period, 
scandalized by the simplicity of this great transaction, ex¬ 
claims with indignation that “ a business of so much 
“ importance, which at other times would have required 
“ the sending of wise miniators and able envoys, was done 
“ and finished in less time than would have been taken up 
“ in the sale of a jackass.” Wliat will appear scarcely less re- 
A n If f I markable is the expansion of Clive’s sentiments. 
1766 cuvo’B*^”” On taking leave of the Court of Directors in 
view*. 1704, ho assured them that nothing but extreme 
necessity ought to induce them to extend their views of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three districts ceded 
to them by Meor Cossim. Before sixteen months had 
elapsed, ho congratulated them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms; yet, with this demonstration 
of the vanity of all such resolutions, ho again ventured to 
circumscribe tho British empire in India, and after ac¬ 
quiring the Dewanee, declared that ” to extend our 
“ possessions beyond tho Curunmassa,”—tho north-west 
boundary of the three soobahs,—“ would be a scheme so 
“ extravagantly ambitious that no Govenmient in its senses 
“ would dream of it.” Not more than eighty-four years 
after this solemn denunciation, our boundary had crossed 
tho Indus and was extended to tho Khyber Phss. 

This transaction was scarcely completed when the new 
empire, wdiich Clive assured the Directors that “ all the 
Mutiny of “ prinocs of Hindostan could not deprive us of 
1766 “ for many years,” was shaken to its foundation 

poano cow. mutiny of tho European ofiicors. They 

hod been accustomed to an extra allowance, called hatta, 
when iu the field, which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier had 
doubled when be was first raised to the throne, and, as it 
was not withdrawn when they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Court of 
Directors became responsible for the finances of the country, 
they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
rpsouroes, and they ordered ^is extravagant allowance to 
cease; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperious¬ 
ness of the officers from executing their orders. ^ The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England, and 
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on bis arrival he anneanced tlxat the double batta was to 
cease on the 1st of January, 1706. The officers im¬ 
mediately formed a confederacy to resist the order, and it 
was agreed that two hundred of them should resign their 
commissions on the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 
Mahrattas was advancing to invade Bohar, tliey felt con¬ 
fident that the Government would be obliged to retain their 
sendees on their own terms. 

But they had to deal with a man of inflexible rtisolulion, 
who declared that he must see the bayonets levelled at liis 
throat before be would yield to their demands, ciuc’s 
He directed tlie commandants to accept the rosig- intiL'xibiuty. 1766 
nation of every officer, and to send him under arrest to Cal¬ 
cutta. He ordered up officers and cadets from Madras; 
he engaged the services of others in the settlement, and 
proceeded witli those who remained faitliful, to the head¬ 
quarters of tlu‘ army, am^.sted the ringleaders, and ordered 
them to bo tried by eourt.-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight tliis formidable conspiracy was quashed by his 
undaunted firmncs.s. He was fully aware, however, that all 
the officers of Government had a real grievance in the 
preposterous policy of the Court of Directors, whd 
limited their allowances to a pittance on which it was not 
possible to live, and forbad all engagement in trade, while, 
they were surrounded with wealtli, which Iheir official 
position enabled them to grasp with ease. He therefore esljt- 
blisliod a Society for conducting a tniffic in sjili, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of wliioh, after a largo 
roservatioD for their masters in Lc’adenhall Stre^ot, were to 
be proportionately divided among their servants, civil, 
military, medic»l, and eccle8ia.stical. But it was .spcscdily 
suppressed by the Directors, who substituted for it a com¬ 
mission of two and a half per cent, on llio gross revenue 
of the province. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in India, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of di.seaso. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to exorcise so im- ciivcin 
portont and so permanent an influence on the 
course of human afiairs. He not only made the Company 
sovereigns of a country larger than England, with- a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but ho laid the foundatioi| 
of an empire in the east with an irrepressible element or 
expansion. Still more, he established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, which has ever since been growing more 
complete, and is never likely to bo vshaken. His reception 
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in England corresponded, at first, with his eminent merits, 
but the tables were soon turned against him. His great¬ 
ness excited envy and censure. He had made many 
enemies in India by lii.s stern probity and resolution, and 
t.hey purchased India slock that they might wreak their 
vengeance on him. One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great pow'er al. Iho India House,]nirsued him with invetemte 
iiialigtdiy, and tlie Comt of Directors, who had always 
been hostile to him, now inabifesU'd their feelings by re¬ 
storing to the service those whom ho had cashiered for 
peculation or inullny. The king's ministers joined the hue 

^ 7 ,. and cry. I’he Attorney-General projiosed to coufiscatfc all 

1773 the donations lie had reeeived from native prince.s. In 
Parliament his c<induct w'as stigmatised a.s a “ mass of the 
“ most unheard of viIJani(*s and corruption.” But tho 
feeling of the House revolted from tlie proposal which was 
made to fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituU'd for 
it a rcBolutiim that he liad rendered groat and mcnlorious 
iviithof services to his eountiy. But his lofty spirit 

1774 eiivi'. could ill brook the treatment to which he Lad 


1767 

to 

1772 


Ix'cn subjeirt, and, und(?r the pressure of physical and 
iifcental suffiTing, ho put a period to his existence. 

Tlie next five years of administration were a disgrace to 
Fiti' ypM-s the national chariictcr. Ko sooner was tho strong 
1« jluiKui^ arm of Clive renuivcd, tlian the whole system of 
Cv>vernment was jiaralysed by the rapacity of the 
Company’s servants. The covenants t-hoy had signed were 
treated as ivaste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
tnido of the country, and prosecuted it with tho strength of 
their official authority. The Council had neither the power 
and still less th(‘ inelinatioii to restrain these abuses. The 


nefarious charges of commissaries, contractors and engincor.s 
drained the treasury. Every man who whkb permitted to 
make out a bill against the state made a fortune. These 
evils weri‘ iiulrruiitelv aggravated bv tlie memorable famine 
of l/«0, which swept away oue-tliird of the population of 
the lower provinces. 


SECTION IJ. 

PKOGRESS OF KVKNTS AT MAl'KAS ANT> UOMHAY, 17t)l—1772. 

^AVIMO thus narratcul the progres.s of events in the Gangetic 
valley, we turn to the trurmaetions in the Deccan during 
A/Tafrsat }.H3nod, aiid to tlie intrigues, prerfidy, and 

Mttdia*. hostilities in which tlie MahiTittas, the Nizam, 
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and* Hyder jfli, were ince-sisantly involved. Tlie extinction 
of the Freneh power in ITOl plfieod the prot6g6 of the 
English, Mahomed Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. Among the native princes of the time he ivaa dia- 
tingnished by In’s imbeeility and hia imscrnpnlonanoss. Ilia 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Oovomraont 
found itself encumbered with the expense of defending a 
iorrifcoi’y of 5(>,0()0 square miles Avithout the command of 
its revenues. The country ^lad been, ivithoui any settled 
government for twenty years; it laid benm despoiled by 
snccosaree invasious, and it Ava.s now adminislered by a 
court profligate and wasteful, supported by loans rai.sed at 
Madms on usurious interest, whieh ini]^air(‘d‘tlic r.,ndnct«f 
strength of those who btu’rowcid tlu'in, and tlu; 
morals of those ivhr* provided them. The 
gfjvernor of Madras wa.s constmined to make a fhjmatid 
of fifty lacs from tlic nabob to di.seharg<' the oMigation.s 
incurred in seating him on the throne; but bis treasury 
was empty, and he proposed to him to obtain funds from tbe 
spoliation of scwertil chiefs, tend more ])arlienl:>rly ajMiiijition nf 
of the injaof Tnnjore, from whom a contribution 
of twenty-four lacs in four instalments was exiorttnl. The 
peace of Paris nrstoix'd tx) the Fri'ueh all tlic possessidris 
they had held in Indisi, and provided, moreover, that 
Mahomed Ali .should be acknowledged by both parties 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Sttlubui Jung ivtin-of 


.soobiidar of the Deccan. H<! had been de[K/sed 


eighteen mouths before by his brother Nizam Ali, who, on 
hearing IhatT his right to the throne h;id lieon aeknowlddgcxl 
by thc.so two great po\vers, caused him to be fissassinaied. 


On the memorable iL’th of August, 1765, Clive obtained 


from tbe emperor, at tbe same time with the Dcwaiicc, a 
firman releasing the nabob of the Carnatic from all 
dependence on the Nizam, and a grant of the Nr.rUionj 
northern Sircars to the Company. Tluhse districts 
on the Coromandel, coast, had fumished Bussy with the 
sinews of war, but, on bis departure, bad been wrested from 
the French by Colonel Forde. Nizam Ali Avas not di.spohwl 


to submit to the alienation of this province, and on hearing 
that an English force was marching doAvn to occupy it, 
threatened to send his anny and cxtemiinato it.' The 
government of Madra.s was at this time in the hand| of 
Mr. Palk, who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
chaplamsbnt renounced his orders, went into the civil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and on his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble doancil of the 
Presidency directed the commander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaty; 
and on the 12th November, 1766, he concluded the huraili- 
1766 ating convention which provided that the Company should 
Diaiaacofui iioi’therri Sircars, which had been con- 

Snw ferred on them by the supreme authority in India, 
,as vassals of the contemptible soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But the Madras Presidency went further, and involved the 
Company in the intrirsatt} web of Deccan politics, by 
agreeing to furnish the Nizam with two|battalions of infantTy 
and six pieces of cannon, “to settle everything right and 
“ proper in tho affairs of his higlintiss’ government,” well 
knowing that his immediate objt^ct w.'is to employ them in 
attacking Hyclcr Ali. 

Tho rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one 
of the three men who during the last two centuries have 
Rise fttid risen from obscurity to he the founders of great 
kingdoms in India, will now demand the reader’s 
attention. Mysore was one of the j)rovinces of 
the Hindoo empire of Bcejannger, extinguished in 1564, and 
fell to tho lot of a family of Hindoo princes, who gradually 
enlarged their territories, and, tluaigh repeatedly invaded 
by the IVlahrattas, maintained their independence for two 
centuries, till they were dethroned hy Hyder Ali. Hisjfamily 
emigrated frcmi the Punjab, and his father raised himself to 
the post of head-constable and obtained the command of a 
1702 Ills birth small body of troops. Hyder was born about the 
. ’ year 1702, and remained without distinction for 

forty-seven ^’oars. It was not before 1740, during the 
struggles ol tho French and English for power in tho 
Deccan, that lie attracted tho attention of the regent of 
His first Mysore at the siege of Deonhully, and was pro- 
1749 (iidtiiiction. niotcd to an imj>ortant command. This brief 
epitome affords no space for narrating the progress of his 
career; and it is sufficient to notice that lie augmented his 
resoui*ct\s by false musters, and by bis incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually ab.sorbed the chief authority in the 
state. Having iit length ttetpired the absolute command of 
the array, lie constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on an annuity, which 
1761 was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 
and Runjeet Sing, he was unable to read or write, and it may 
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be questioned whether either of them coy.ld have passed the 
modem test of talent in a competitive examination, but 
they could all three create empires and govern them. 
Hydor became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
devoted himself for twenty years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
years he extended his authority up to the Kistna, and 
overran the territory of Bednore on tho summit* Acijuirea 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks tho 
maritime j)rovince of Canara. The capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Doccan, fell without a straggle, 
and Hyder always attributed his subsequent prosperity to 
the treasure he obtaiued in it. He had previousjly cast off the 
title of Hyder Naik, or constable, and assumed the dignity 
of Hydor Ali Khan Baliadoor, and ho now introduced 
a stylo of gi’cater splendour and etiquette intf) his court. 

The Peshwa, Ballajeo llao, died of a broken heart on 
healing of the fatal battle of Paniput, and was succeeded 
by his son Malidoo Rao, then eighteen years of ^nr bo- 
age. The Nizam determined to take advantage 
of the weakness of the Malirattas, to recover the tiw niwuu’ 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cede Hydor. 
to them in their palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
with Bhonsluy, raja of Nagporo, marched upon Poona, which 
he plundered and partially burnt, llaghoba, the uncle of the 
Peshwa, retaliated by laying Hyderabad under contribu¬ 
tions, and the two armies met on the banks of the Godavery. 
Bciore the battle, Raglioha had managed to boy off tho raja 
of Nagpore by tho promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacB 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted 
the Nizam, who was defeated with groat slaughter. But 


A.O. 

1763 

1761 

1763 


as the Mahratta.s were incensed at the raja for joining tho 
Nizam, and tho Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- H60 


tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
BJid stripped him of the greater portion of the territory ho 
had acqnired by his perfidy. 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
a reserve field for plunder when there happened to ho no 
other marauding expedition on hand, hut tho Mahrattas 


rapid rise of a new power under Hyder AH, with 
an array of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, one half ^ 
of which consisted of well-disciplined battalions, aroilied 
tho alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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A.D. brought for the first time into contact .with the Mahrattas, 
^66 and suflertKl a signid defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army w’as a second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, and Hyder 
considered Inmself fortunate in being relieved from the 
RnpcQtfMi Mahratias by restoring the greater portion of the 

1765 dt-ftmt of districts lie had usurped, and paying an indemnity 

^ ‘of tln’rty-two lacs of rupees. To compensfito for 
these losses ho invaded the maritime [)rovin{:e.or Malabar, 
which had never been subjugated by the Mahomedan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chioftains, oileivd a noble 
resistance, but the whole province \va.s ucvorthelesB 
oocupi(xl, and the Mysore flag was {)l>uitc(l on fho towers of 
Calicut, the chief of which was still d<\siguatocl the Zauioriu, 
as in the days of Albuquerque, tw o ccnlui-ies and a half 
Isefore. Fi’Ciin these schemes of coTKju<‘st Hyder -was 
recalled to defend his own dominions and to ro.sist a 
confederacy of the Mahratias and’ the Nizam, into which 

1766 the Company was unwillingly drawn hy the fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12th Nt)vember, 17()b, which bound the 
Madras (lovernment to assist the Nizam with an auxiliary 
force. Ho n(»\v clainved the fulfilment of this engagement, 
and, in an evil hour, Colonel Smith was sent with an army 
to co-oj»enite with him and the !Mahrathis in coci’cing 

1767 Hyder. The Mahrattas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistna in January, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hyder’s northern dominions, and con.strainotl him to 
purchase their retreat by the j)ayiueut of tJjirty lacs of 
rupees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizam’.s camp, fmnd 
that ho Avas basely negotiating wdth Hyder for a joint attack 
Oiwrationa Miiglisli aimiy, and he withdrew wdth the 

of till- bulk of his force to defend the frontier of the 
Carnatic. The bargain with Hyder was completed 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam ) o fall 
on the Bi'itisli force on receiving an immediate pa}^!^!^ of 
twenty lacs of i npocs and a promise of six lacs of annual 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,U00 cavalry 
and 28,000 infantry, wdth a hundred guns, w’bile the British 
force did nut exceed 1,030 sabres and 5,8 g 0 bayonets, with 
Col Smith With this disproportionate force 

jygy dpiLto Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
* sixty-four pieces of cannon. During 

these operations Hyder’s eldest sou Tippoo, then 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to Madras with 
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a body of 5,000 horse,/ind plundered the .country houses of 
the Mjjdras gentry, and the members of Government only es¬ 
caped being captured by the eagerness of tlio Mysore troops 
for plunder. In the raeaniinio, the Government of Bengal 
sent nn expedition by sea under Colonel Peach, to create a 
diversion in the Nizam’s territories. He laiulcd on tlic 
coast, carried eveiy thing before him, and advanced xiziim’P 

to Warungul, within eighty miles of Hyderabad, tmltoriiv 
and the Niznin desertecl Hyder, and hastened to 
make his }»eace with the English. 

The affairs of the Nizam were now in a desperate con- 
dition. He had been defeated in two engageTiients; his 
northern territories were oecupied and liis capital nisuTacofni 
was threatened ; and the Mmh*as President, Mr. 

Palk, miglit liavo diobited his own terms. It " 
might have l)eun expected that lie would, at lea.sf., Imvo 
declared the former treaty annulled by tlm monstrous 
perfidy of the Nizam; but, after .‘;eveml weeks of negotiation, 
he concluded another treaty, the most disgraceful >vlii(!li had 
ever sullied the annals of the Company. It confirmed the 
dishonouruhlc engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
Sircars, wliich liad been granted liy the inipi.'rial firman 

their heirs and descendants for ever and 
]»t and safe from all demands of the 
“ imperial dewanoo otiicc and t he imperial court,” and it* 
postponed the possession of the Giintoor Sircar till the death 
of the Nizam’s brother, Basalut flung, to wh'om lu* biwi 
illegally assigned it. IJyder Ali, who ha<l been a sovereign 
prince for .seven years, was contomjiiuously de.scribcd in 
the treaty as JJydijr Naik, or constable, a rebel and a 
usurper, and it was .stipulated that the Englisli Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Balaghaut, the tab|o-land of 
Mysore, from him, and lioid it as a tief of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven hies a year, and likewise pay chout for it 
to the Mahrattas, who were no parties to the treaty. To 
crown their folly the Madras Council again involved their 
masters in all the intrigues and dangers of Deccan politics, 
by engaging to assist the Nizam, the most treacherous 
prince in that age of perfidy, with two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery whenever be should rcfjuii’o 
them. The treaty was reprobated by the Court of Directors, 
who remarked, “ We cannot take a view of your conduA 
“ from the commencement of yonr negotiation.s for the 
“ Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
“ we see the opulent fortunes acquirod by our servants since 


“ to tlie Company, 
“ ever, free, excni 


A.e. 
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“ that period, it gives bnt too mticb weight to the pnblic 
“ opinion that this rage for negotiations, treaties and 
“ alliances, has private advantage for its object more than 
“ the public good.*’ A truer verdict was never pi'onounced / 
in Leadeuhall Street. During this disgraceful decade the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation and profligacy 
as deeply a.s that of Bengal, with the additional vice of 
official poltroonery. 

Hyder, who was fully ct)gnizant of this treaty which 

^ j, treated him as an usurper, and bound the English Govern- 

1768 War with merit to dismember his dominions, saw that he 

Hyder. Jiad now to maintain a struggle for his political 

oxistonce, and he prepared for the conflict. An exjiedition 
from the Bombay Presidency bad dosfroyed a portion of Iiis 
fleet and captured some of bis towns on the Malabar coast; 
l)ut be speedily recovered them, and returned to pnisecute 
tbo war in bis eastern districts. In the manngcraent of the 
war into which the Madras Council had so wantonly 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of infatuation as in 
their negotiations. Two “ field deputies ” were sent to 
control the movements of the force, and the supply of the 
pommissariat was entrusted to the imbecile nabob of the 
Carnatic, who disappointed the Covommont, as a matter of 
course. But notwithstanding every disadvaiihige, Colonel 
'Smith overran half Ilyder’s territories and captured some 
of his priiujipol fortresses. Under the dread of a siinul- 
tanoou.s invasion of tlio ^Mahrattas, llydor deemed it pnident 
to head to circumstances, and offered to code the Baramahal 
and to pay down ton lacs of rupees; but the President, 

U68 Col. smiui‘8 inflated by recent sucoossCB, advanced the most 
sudci'SH. extravagant and inadmissible {demands, and 
Hyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company, The siege of Bangalore was 
raised, nud Hyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts he hod lost; descended into the Bara¬ 
mahal, and turned south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
four lacs of rupees from the rtya, moved up northwards 
towards Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
ityder Council to suo for an accommodation, but after a 

1769 dictates fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 

only twelve days when they had asked for forty. 
Hyder resumed his course of desolation. He drew Colonel 
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Smiti, who had been reinstated in his command, to a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles !rom Madras, and 
determined to bring the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walls. Placing himself at the head of 
* (JjOOO of his best cavaliy he marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half, and suddenly making his 
appearance at St. Thome, about four miles from Madras, 
demanded that an order should bo sent to stop the pursuit of 
Colonel Smith, who was follo|ring him- with tlie git^atest 
rapidity, and that the President, Mr. Du Pre, who had 
succeeded Mr. Palk, might bo sent to his canq) to treat 
with him, Hydor was master of the situation and dictated a.i). 
his own terms. A treaty was concliidcjd on the 3rd April, 1769 
the salient points of which were a mutual restitution of 
conquests, and an alliance offensive and defensive. Hyder 
was to be assisted by a British contingent if he w'as attacked 
by any of the powers in the Deccan, and for the third 
time did the Madras Council involve the Company in the 
ever shifting and perilous politics of the Deccan. Thus 
ended the second Mysore war, with the loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all the treasure 
which had been expended, and above all, of tlio prestige of 
the English arms. 

Hyder AH, having settled his dispute with the Madras 1770 . 
Government, and obtained the promise of it.s support, with- • 
held the payments duo to the Malirattas and 
invaded their territories. The Peshw'a assembh'd mui tiic 
a largo army with the determination to subjugate 
Mysore. Hyder’s forts were ra])idly reduced and 
bis districts laid waste, and he was induced to make 
overtures of peace; hut as the Peshwa demanded a crore of 
rupees the negotiation was broken off. Hyder then 
advanced with 35,000 men and forty guns to'Milgota, 
where he found himself entrapped into a false position. 

After sustaining an incessant cannonade for eight days he 1771 
commenced a stealthy.retreat by night to Seringapatam, 
twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Mahrattas assaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only by their 
eagerness for plunder, Hyder’s capital was besieged for 
five weeks, and he importuned the President of Madrn.s for 
that assistance which he w'as bound to afford by the recenlf 
treaty. The President and Council considered it of vital 
conseqnence^for the honour and the interests of the Com- 
pany to support him, but they were overruled by the 
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iuterfcrence' of Sir John Tjinelsay, whom the prime minister, 
deluded hy the repreaentation of the nabob of th(3 Carnatic, 
had, by an act of incredible folly, sent o\it as the king’s 
rejircsentative to his court. The authority of the Company’s 
Government was at once suporsedod by that of the Crown, 
and the profligate nabob not only set tho Madras Council at 
defiance, but induced Sir John to insist on an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. IJydcr AH, dojirived of British support, was 
Toducod tf) oxtreniitics, and (d)liged to purchase peace by 
the payment of thirly-six lac^s of I'upens and subfnitting to an 
unnnnl tribute of fourteen lacs, and making a 
1772 t'cs'^ion of leiTitory wliich reduced the kingdom 

of My.sore to smaller limits Ilian it comprised at 
tho beginning of the century, ilc never forgave or forgot 
this desertion, ami ton years later cxaeiccl a fearful penalty. 

Kight years after the Mahrattas hud been c.Yjielled from 
Ilindo.stan by the battle of Panipiit, the I’eshvva eipnpped 
MiiiiiitUu army of o0,()00 horse and a large body of 
17C}9 infantry, with a nuirieT-ous artilleiy, to recover 

footing, and renew their s])oliations. The 
first operations of this forci'were directed against 
the Rajpoots, from whom they exacted ten lacs of rupees; 
and then against tho Jauts, who agreed to pay them si.xty- 
flvo lacs ; after which they tiverran the districts of the 
177(; Rohillns, and raA’aged the whole of the Dooah, or country 
lying hotween the Jumna and tho Ganges, and returned to 
Delhi before tho rains. The emperor, after tho arrange¬ 
ment made with Lord Clive in 17<>o, had continued to 
reside at Allahiihad, in tho trampiil enjoyment of the 
aniniily settled on him, and of the rtwenues of Corah and 
Allahabad, Avhilu the districts around 1 )elhi still attiiehed to 
tho Cmwn were administered by iN’ujoeb-ood-doAvlah, and, 
on his death, by his son Zabita Khan. Tho emperor was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
anil establishing his court in the ancient capitul. The 
Mahratta.s Avero equally desirous of seating him on it, and 
obtaining the important influence of his name. In spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, wlio warned him of 
tlio danger of such a niovemont, he thre,w himself into 
> their arms, and was by them installed on the 25th 
December. 

\ Tho next year the Mahmtta.s again oven^an Rohilcund, 
and the Rohilla chiefs were driven to solicit tho aid of the 
Vizier of Onde. There are few transactions^ involved in 
greater obscurity than the negotiations between the Mah- 
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rattas, tlie Rohillas, and the Vizier, on this memorable oc¬ 
casion. It would appear that tho Mahrattas offered to retire 
on receiving forty lacs of rupees, or a bond for NojjoUfttioaB 
that amount from the Ilohilla chiefs, Vjut gimran- with tii« 
teed by tho Vizier binwelf. The Vizier endorsed 
the bond, and received an inahiliuent of five lacs from Hafiz 
Ruhmut, the Rohilla cliiel, but neglocted to pay any 
portion of it to the Mahrattas. Meanwhile, tho Mfthrattas 
offered to cancel tht: demand om the Rohillas if they would 
join in an attack on Oude, receiving lialf tho coruiuored 
territories; but they refused to listen to tho [)roposal, and 
cast in their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several dotach- 
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menta of Mahrattas laid waste a portion of'Rohilcund, 
but they were held in check by tho cotfd)ined force of 
tho Rohillas, of the Vizier, and of the Rngli.sh brigade 
sent to protect the coiinuy. The Peshwa Mahdoo Rao, 
meanwhile, died ai. Poona, and his successor planned an 
expedition to tho Carnatic, and recalled the whole of tho 
Mabmtia force from Hiiido.stan, and iliey quitted it laden 1773 
with tho booty of three campaigns. At the close of the 
previous year llie cmf)er()r, unable any longer to support 
tho arrogance and rapjuuty of tho Mahnittas, mot tlasm in 
the field, but his army w^is corniiletely defeated, and ho was 
obliged to open tho gatt'.s of Delhi to their hostilo battalions, 
and submit to all tbtnr demands. • 

The British Government in India att}ii.s |)criod prescnl/od 
a singular anomaly. The agents of a LomFon trading 
Company ha4 ficrpiired tho sovereignty of pro- jipformot 
vinces larger and more populous than England. 

They were raalving war and pea.ee, putting up and 
pulling down thrones, and disposing of princely revenues. 
Their servants in India, with salaries of three and four 


hundred rupees a month, were coming home, year after 
year, with colossal fovtune.s, and setting up establishments 
which cast the ancient aristficracy into the shade. Tlie 
Indian nabobs, as tliey were called, were exposed on tho 
stage and avoided in .society, from tho impression that their 
sudden and enormous w'caltli had been acquired by injustice) 
and oppression. Tho mficliinerj' of tho Government at 
home had been constructed for the management of com¬ 
merce, and w'os ill suited for the administration of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means ff 
amassing these ambition.s fortunes were at tho di.sfK)sal of 
the Dii*ecters, who were elected by the votes of the Pro¬ 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 
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that in 1771 the sjiip’s husbands, then a wealthy and power¬ 
ful body, bought fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became a scene of 


jobbery and corruption never seen in England before. The 

A.i). Indian Government was equally fetid in London and in 

1771 Calcutta. A general cry was raised for Parliamentary 
investigation, whicli was redoubled by the financial em- 
barras.srfaonts of the Company. The frauds of their servants 
in India hud exhalisted their treasui’y. With an annual 
revenue of two croros and a half of rupees, they owed more 
than a crore and a quarter in England, and a crore in 
Calcutta. It was in these circumstances of impending 
banknijitcy'lhat the Court (tf Proprietors voted themselves 
a dividend ut the rate of twelve and a half per cent. The 
Court of Directors borrowed of the bank of England as 
long as the bank would lend, and then solicited a loan of a 
million from the English exchetiucr, to prevent the doors of 
the India House from being closed. The ministers referred 
them to Parliament, which w'as consequently convened 

1772 earner than usual. A select Committee was appointed to 
collect evidcnoij, when the scenes of violence and iniquity by 
which the Hritish name had been disgraced in India were, 
for the first time, laid bare to the nation, and Parliament 
determined at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs 
into its own hands. The Company protested against this 
invasion of their chartci-ed rights, but the universal odium 


1773 


they had in'ciiiTod tliroughout the country jilaced them at 
the mercy of the ministry. The vicious constitution of 
their corponition was reformed. The Directors were to be 
chosen for four years instead of one; the votes of the 
Proprietors were to bo limited to.four, w’hatevor amount of 
UeBHinUng .steck they might hold; and twelve hundred of the 
Act. proprietors wore disfranchised at a stroke. The 
governor of Bengal was appointed Governor-General upon 
two lacs and a half a year, with a Council consisting of four, 
on one lac each, and a Supi’cme Court w'as to be established 
in Calcutta on the model of the courts of Westminster, 


with a Chief Justice and three pui.sne judges. The Act, 


which was designated the “ Kegukting Act,” purified the 
home administration, but it shook the British power in 
India to its foundation. 
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SECTION I. 

MR. HASTINGh’S administration to the DEPARTUrwE OF 

MR. FRANCIS. 

Warren Hastings was appointed in the Act the first 
Governor-General of India. bad landed in Calcutta as 
a writer on the Company’s establishmont in 1750, 
and was employed for the first seven years in H8»tiiiK»’ii 
appraising silks and muslins and copying invoices. career. 

The great events which followed the battle * of Plassy 
afforded the first opportunity of developing his talent s, and 
he was selected by Colonel Clive to lupresent the Govern¬ 
ment at the durbar of Moorsbedabad, tliou the most 
important of subordinate offices in the service. Throe 
years after he came by rotation into the Council board, and 
offered a strenuous resistance to those pi-ofligate measures 
of Ilia colleagues which brought on the war with Mcer 
Cossim. Ho returned to England after fifteen years’ J706 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Vansittart, who 
sailcnl in the same ship with him, was reported to havo 
taken homo little short of fifty lacs. After a residence of 
several years in England the Court of Directors restored • 
him to their service, and appointed him second member of 
Council at Madras, where bo exhibited such zeal And ability 
as to be selected to take charge of the Government of 
Bengal. Hastings found the administration in a Governor of 
state of complete anarchy. The double Govern- 
meiit established by Clive, which was considered a master¬ 
piece of policy, had turned out to be the curse'of the 
country. The management of the revenue, which embraced 
the most important functions of Government, was in the 
hands of natives, acting under the venal court of the 
nabob, though nominally under the control of the English 
Resident, and they were practically without any control 
whatever. The people were oppressed by the native 
functionaries and zemindars, who enriched themselves at 
the expense of the state. Supervisors were appointed in 
17Cff to check these abuses, but they knew nothing of tl»o 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, and# 
became mere tools in the hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. The Court of Directors determined 
therefore “ to stand forth as Doan,” as they termed it, and 
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to lake on themselves the collection and management of the 
revenues through the agency of their own European 
servants. To Hastings was committed the arduous duty of 
cfirrying out tliis dillicult policy, and he entered upon it 
with his aecustoraed resolution. Anew revenue settlement 
was formed under tlie immediate direction of members of 
the Council. TIio cljarge of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
was committed to tlie covenanted servants of the Company, 
rr^ viBorous uiidtho treasury wfis removed from Moorshedabud 
1773 ri*f(.rm«. to Calcutta, whicli became from tliat time forward 
the eajutal of Bengal. Without the aid of a lawyer, he 
dnnv up a simple code of regulation.s for tlio courts ho had 
established, winch oxliibited in a remarkable degree the 
versatility t)f his talents. All these organic changes were 
' comj)I()tod in the brief space of six months, 

Tlio first military operations of Hastings’s administration 
exercised unhappily a very inauspicious influence on his 
reputation. Tlio Vizier had long eagerly coveted the 
The iiohiiia posscssioii of Jloliilcund, and the Mahrattas had 
no sooner returned to their own country, as 
already stated, than ho importuned Hastings to assist him 
in seizing it, with the ofler of forty lacs of inipees, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rupees a riionth for the 
pay of tho troops employed in the service. lie represented 
•that the Brnhillas had ofFei’od to pay him forty lacs to 
dolivor them from the Mahrattas, that they had been 
expelled by his army, aided by a brigade of Company’s 
ti’oops, and that tho Rohilla chiefs now repudiated the 
obligation. Tho Vizier’s tempting offer was made at a time 
when tho Court of Directors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, were importuning the Council by every vessel for 
remittauecs. The treasury at Calcutta was not only empty, 
bnt moi'c than a croro of rnpcc.s in debt. The nabob want^ 
territory and Hastings w'aut,ed money, and he persuaded 
his conscience that the statements of the Vizier were true, 
and that the ingratitude of the Ilohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributive justice would like¬ 
wise promote tho interests of the Company. 

Hastings pi*oeeeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with tho nabob to that effect, and at the same time restored 
^ 7-3 Treaty with ^im the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, 

' ^abob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to tlio emperor, and which tho empemr had tmnsferred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. For tliis grant the treasury 
w'as cwichetl by a further payment of fifty lacs. The nabob 
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Vizier, having secuml the aid of an English foi'ce, demanded 
of the Rohilla chief the halance of the bond, of which only live 
Jacs had been paid. Haliz Ruhniut offered U> make good 
y whatever tlic Vizier had actually paid to the Mtihrattas, 
though they had left the country by orders from Poona apd 
net through any exertions on his f>art; but as nothing had 
been paid them, the offer was treated with contempt. Tlie 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, • offeind to 
compromise the claim, but tjie perlidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crorcs. The Rohillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the lust extrcMnity, and brought 
40,000 troops into the field, but they were Uoiiiiia^ 1 -Yj 
defeated and dispersed, and the brave Ifufiz 
Ruliraut fell w'ith three of his sons. The Vizier re¬ 
mained beyond the reacb of lire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “ We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the Ejiglish commandant, 

“ and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of till) few stains on the bright and honourable career 
of Hastings. It is doubtless time that the Rohillas, wdio had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all othei' Afgliari 
tnbes in Hiiulostau and the Deccan, dangerous and foruiid- 
able neighbours, and might at any time have joined tlm 
Mahrattaa and overrun Glide, which the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment was bound to defend, but tlie war umiuestionably 
originated in the rajiacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. The Assei tion that 
half a million of people were driven acro.ss the Ganges, and 
that “ the country became a bowling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Six mouths after the conquest of the Rohillaay the four 
judges of the Supremo Court, and the throe new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta,-and the now Government was 
proclaimed on tlie 20th November. Of the Oovoinmrat 
councillors, Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility 
and had served on the Coast; General Clavering was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful witli the 
prime minister; and Mr. Francis, the reputed author of 
Junius^ was equally distinguished by his talents and hi.s 
malignity. They camo out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and corruption, 
and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom^it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first ipceting of Council in which Hastings pre.sided as 
Governor- General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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him of all power in the'Goveniment. They proceeded to 
recall Mr. Middleton, whom Hastin/^ had placed fis the 
CoTnpany’s represcntativo at Lucknow, and sent Mr. 
Hristow one f)f their friends to occupy the post, thereby 
prndaiminp the extinction of Hastirij^s’s authority through¬ 
out llindo.stan. They f)rdcred tlie otlicor in command in 
Oudo peremptorily tx) withdraw thu brigade, and U) demand 
the payment of all arrears from the Vi/icr within a 
fortnight, and tlms o<un])ronua(d the sjifety of Onde, and the 
faith of th(i British Government. 

During tlu’se transactions the Vizier died, upon which 
Mr. Friijicis declim'd that every ('ngagcincnt between the 
Gonipany’s Government and that of Oudo w'as 
coii.iii.t thereby cancelled, exce]tt that uhi(dj referred to 
tcwiirii- tli(! payment of arrears, Mr. Knineis accordingly 
<‘onstraincd his son to enter into a new treaty, 
and though 1)0 liad denounceil ITastings for “ letting out 
“ Briii.sh IroojiK for hire to the Vizier,” not only repeated 
the baigatn, but increased the hire of the ttoops. He 
likewise obliged the Vizier to cede to the ComjMiny the 
province of Benai’os, valued at twenty'-two lacs a year. 
Tlu' deceased Vizier had nccumiihihai two croros of 
treasure, which were l)uri('d in the vaults of the zenana. 
Jlis widow and liis mother, historically known as the 
begums,” cljiimed the whole of this proj)erty under the 
terms of a will, which, however, was never produced. The 
Vizier w as inuler heavy ohJigat ions to t he (k)inpany, and the 
tro(»ps, l()0,()(i0 in number, were twelve 7U0Jiihs in airear. 
The 1i‘oa^uve w’as state property and answerable in the 
’ iirst instaneo for its debts, but Mr. Bnstow constrained tlie 
X’izier to atlix lii.s seal to a deed assigning thiee-foiirths of 
it to tlu' ])rincesses, under the guarantee of the Govern¬ 
ment in C’aleutta. The troops mutinied for pay, and it 
was rejiorted that 20,00() w'oro slaughtered, but the state 
W'us pn\servcil from a revolution by the presence of the 
Company’s brigade.. 

As soon as it became knowm that Hastings’s authority 

was extinct, and that the surest mode of obtaining the 

. favour of t ho-so who were now in the seat of power 

Ai'cimtiona , i i i „ 

1770 ngttiiiat was to bring accusations against him, a sivarm of 

informera hastened to Calcutta and filled the 
atWeehanabors of his opponents. Charges of every variety 
were rapidly manufactured and eagerly welcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on the minutes of (Council that there 
“appeared to be no species of peculation from which the 
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“ ifonoiirahlo the Govornor-Geneval hiul thoucfht it rcason- 
“tible to abstain, ant?by which lie hacl ainnssod a fortune 
“ of forty lacs of rupees in two years.” Th<‘ most important 
and moraqniblo of these charges %vas that brought forward 
by Nnnkoomar. He w’as by birth a braJimin, who liad 
taken an active part in public aflairs at Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and had accumulated a crorc of rupees by iutriguo 
and treachery. Ho had been rej>catedly demnmeed to 
the Council by the Court of Pirectors for his knavery. On 
this occa^jion he camo forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of having received abribt' of three lacs and a half 
from ilunec begum, who had been ap})ointed by him to 
superintend the nabob’s household. * 

The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Governor-General in the Council chamber, hut Hastings 
asserted that he knew what was duo to the A.n. 

chfiractcT and dignitj^of the head of tl)f Govern- 
nient, and would not preside at th(» hoard to he 
criminated by tlio dregs of society. He disstdvj'd tlie 
sitting and retired, when his oppinumts placed General 
Clavering in the chair, and called in Nnnkoomar, who 
de.scanted on the vcmalit}' of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Munee begum, which tcstifi(!<l to the ]).'iyincnt 
of the douceur. The Council immediately voted that the 
Governor-General had clandestinely and illegally rec(3ive<l 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should he called upon 
to refund it to the tr(*asn^}^ The begum denied all know¬ 
ledge of the letter; the best, Persian experts pronounced 
the signature a forgery, but the seal appeared to he genuine, 
and the mysterj’^ avhs not cleared up till, after Nunkoomar’s 
death, facsimiles of the seals of every eminent oljaracder in 
the state were found in his cabinet, tb(j vindication of 
his own cliaractcr Hastings now brought an action for con¬ 
spiracy in the Supreme Court against Nunkooraar and 
seversd others. The judges admitted the charge, and held 
him to bail. 

Eight T?eeks after the commenccraont of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
against Nunkooraar. It ha<l been instituted 
originally in the old mayor’s court, and Nnn- (-xwnuon of 1775 
koomar was committed to prison, but released NunXooBiar. 
through the intervention of Hastings. On t he establislimijht 
of the Supreme Court, this suit, together with all othera 
then pen(iing, was transferred to its files. The forgery was 
established by the clearest evidence, before a jury consisting 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
he was found guilty and hung in the most conspicuous 
portion of the town. This tmiisactiou was long considered 
the culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was 
asserted in high quarters that the brahmin was murdered 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that the e.Yeca- 
tion was designed to stifle all further accusations. But 
time, the*vindicator of truth, has dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The cohicidcnco ‘of the charge of Hastings 
against Nunkoomar and of the native against Nunkoomar 
was purely accidental. There has never been a particle of 
CTidencc to connect Ha.sting.s with the forgciy suit, and his 
owm assertioh that he had neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must bt'! considered conclusive. The sentence, however 
conformable to the sanguinary laws of England a-t the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it was committed before the Supreme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the deed is divided between the judges of tlio Supreme 
Court and the triumvdmto who, ])osses8cd of supreme power, 
declined to suspend the execution of the senh?nco pending 
a reference to England, which they must have kno\vn 
would have saved his life. 

The Court of Directors, to whom both parties had 
appealoxl against eaeh other, passed a ^'oto of censure on 
Hastings, but it was oveiTuled by the Court of Proprietors, 
who entertained an exulted opinion of his merits. During 
Tia^tiiifw height of the conflict in Calcntta, Hastings, 

A^i). tviidcrw tils worried by the opposition and insults of his oppo- 
1,76 gn^tion. instructed his agent in Ijondon to tender 

his resignation, but two or three months later, having re¬ 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 
agent, however, seeing the strength of the current against 
Hastings both in Leadenliall Street and Downing Street, 
took upon himself to intifnatc to the Court ^f Directors 
that he was authorised to ofl’or hLs patron’s retirement from 
office. Then ensued several months of violent disputes in 
the Court between Hastings’s friends and enemies, which 
resulted in a resolution by the majority that he had 
positively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
hft first instructions were liefore them, and they proceeded 
to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of these transac¬ 
tions created a serious convulsion in Calcutta, General 
Clarerbg, the senior member of council, determined to 
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take possession of the Government, and was sworn in by 
his colleagues as Oovemor-General; but Hastings,'* who 
repudiated the fact of his i\<signation, refused to give up 
the keys of the fort or of the treasury, and issued Ins com¬ 
mands to all civil and military officers to obey no orders but 

A.n. 

1777 

ofiering to refer the question tto the arbitrameiit 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, who, after long and 
anxious doliberatioii, eontiiiued till four in the morning, 
decided tliat any assumption of autliojjiiy by Sir John 
Clavering w'onld bo illegal. He died .shortly aftbr^ and Hast- 
ing.s recovered hi.s authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but he was systematically opposed by IVlr. 

Francis upon every (Question, political, military, 
and tidministrativ(?. Tho contest ended, nc- . 

cording to the barbarous practice ol‘ the period, ^ 

in a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon 
after returned to England. 


his own. The dispute vras drifting into hoatilitie.s, 
which must have been fatal to f he public interests, 
when Hastiiurs brousrht it to a safe issue by 


Vi()lon('i> mul 
(Itwtli of 
.(K'li. CUivcr* 


SECTION fl. 

WAU WITH TUK MAHRATTAS. 

To resume, the thread of affairs in the Mahratta common* 
wealth, the constitution of which was i)assing tlirough 
great and important changes. The four chiefs— proin-en« of 
Sindia and Holkar, the Gaikwar and the raja of wufiraitii 
Nagpore—oTiginally tho generals of the Peshwa, * 

Were oulgi’owiiig his authority, and developing into inde¬ 
pendent princes, a7jd enjoyed two-thirds of the Mahratla 
revenues. The military force of tljo stfite, consisting of 
100,000 splendid cavahy, with a proportionate strengtli of 
foot and artillery, wa^i no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwd; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom had his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshw'a, Mahdoo Kws 
little inferior to any of hie race in the cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by his 3 'ounger 1772 
brother, Narrain Rao, who recalled the troops from wie 
banks of the Ganges, as already stated. After a brief 
reign of njne months he was assassinatc’d, as the Mahrattas 
universally believed, by the orders of his uncle Kaghoba, a 
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brave soldier, but an inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 

A,i). Bim'hfib«£ never fortunate. He took possession of the 

1773 uwissimiti's vacant llironc, and at once plunged into hostili- 
UicPeHhwii. -with the Nizam, and con.strainQd him to 

mak(j a large ce.ssioii of tei'ritory, which, however, by an 
act of infatuation, lie lestored to him. He then proceeded 
against lTy<ler, from whom he obtained nothing but empty 
promisc.s. - From the.se southern expeditions hcAvas recalled 
to tlie seat of governnnmt li^" a ^brmitlablc confederacy 
raised against him by the leading mini-sters at Poona. 
They hml received intimation tliat th<‘ Avidow of the 
deoeased PesliAva Ava.s about t<» become a mother, and they 
convey(*(l herfor security to a hill tVn tress, taking the precau¬ 
tion of sending Avith her a numhor of brahmin females in the 
same condition, to meet the contingency of her gi\ ing birth 
to a daugiitcr. The widoAv Avas contined of a sou, who Avas 

1774 installed a.s the PosliAA^a Mahdoo llao the second, and a 
regency Avas formed to conduct the Government. Rjiglioba 
Ua«hobu'rf hastciu'd b)war(lH Poona, and with the aid of 
iiiov.iiH'iiU. jMoraii llao of Gooly, llio greatest Mahratta 
general of the ago, who had measured swords with Law- 
reiieo and Olive, inflicted a crushing defeat on the army of 
tht< 1‘egency; hut, instead of following up his victory by 
advancing at once upon the capital, and taking advantage 
of tho consternation Avhich jirevailed, he turned oil’ to 
Hoorhanpore, and moA'cd across tho Norhudda. There he 
AA'^ns joined by Sindia and Holkar, as tliey returned from 
Hohilcuud, and advanced into Guzerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaikwar’s troops. 

Uaghoba now opened negotiations Avith the President of 
Bombay, and made an ofler of money and territory, in 
rchirn for militaiy support, which Avas eagerly 
. li'S'iuU'.'. embraced. The Company, Avhose imsse.ssions hud. 

1770 with Bom- been contined for a ecutury to Bombay, had 
ahvavs coveted the acquisition of tho harliour of 
Basscin, and the island of Salsotte, Re)iarated from it by a 
naiTow chanmd, Tho President oftbred to assist Raghoba. 
with a body of troojts, on his providing funds for their 
maintenance, and <*oding tlicse coveted possessions in per¬ 
petuity to the Company; but be could not bring himself to 
alienate the island and tho harbour, Avhich the Mahrattas 
prfted the more highly as they had been wrested from a 

1739 European poAver, the Portuguese, about thirty years before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded with him, and 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. While the 
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negotiation was pending, the Bomhay auiliorities received 
information ilial a large anmiment was about to be sent 
from Goa to recover iWaein and Salsetie, and as tliey con- 
sidered that tlie Portuguese wore likely to be more tn>ublo- 
some neighbours than the Mahrattas, proceedeil to take a.i>. 
summary possession of them. Meanwhile, the regency at l"7t 
Poona having succeeded, by large offers, in detaching 
Sindia and Ilolkar from the canse of Haghoba, sCnt a large 
force to attack him. lie wjis routed tit Wus.snd, and tied 
with l, 00 t> horse to the encain|)inent of Colonel Keating, 
who had by this time reached Sural Avitb the Bombay de¬ 
tachment. 

A treaty was then prosonled for his ac('ef)tauce, which 177''>, 
stipulated that the Bombay Governmeiii should tiiruish him 
with a body of troops to reinstate} liini as Peshwa, on 
condition of his ciiding territory of the annual vjduo of 
nineteen lacs of rupees, making an inimedlato })aymen(. of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Basseiii; 
and he eoulvl no longer continue to refuse tliis doinand. It 
was this treaty, called the treaty of Surat, which -ivintyof 
involved the Company in the first Mahratta war, 
and it was eoncluclod without the knowledge of Hast¬ 
ings and the Supremo Council. Tlio Bomhay authorities 
having thus embarked in a war wit h the regency, uattU of 177^5 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on J’oona. • 

He found the Mahratta, army strongly posted at Arras, audit 
was on this field that tlio English and Mahratvta forces met 
for the first time since ihe gentlemen of the factory of 
Surat had gallantly repulsed Sevajee in lOfiO. The dis¬ 
proportion of the armioa was as ten to one, but the ’ 
Mahratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled ])re- 
cipitutely across tlie Kerbudda, after having thrown their 
guns into it. The Gaikwar, who had hitherto held aloof, 
now hastened to join Kaghoba, and promised to furnisli 
him with a large supply of money and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach. The Mubrjitta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by the English connno- 
dore. The campaign had been prosperous beyond the 
highest expectation, and the insignificant ProsidoiKy of 
Bombay hod obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and the 
Nizam had been emboldened by their weakness to <>xacf a 
considerable cession of territory. 

Those brilliant prospects were niarrod by the folly and 
perversity of !^ancis and his associates. They 
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pi-onounced the treaty impolitic, dangerous, and unjust,*aiid 
Fdiiv of the unauthorised by tho Supreme Council, 

stijiwme which had been invested with the control of the 
Council. yninor Presidencies, and they sent peremptory 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army from the field. 
Hastings etjually disapproved of the treaty, but took a 
statesman’s view of their position, and affirmed that as the 
Company* Clovernmcnt was actually involved in war, it 
should bo prosecuted witli vlg<iur, and concluded as speedily 
as possible. At the same time the majority in Council 
deputed Colonel Upton to Poona to disavow the proceedings 
of tli(' Bombay Government, and to open negotiations 
with the regency. It was in vain the Bombay autho¬ 
rities remonstrated on the imprudence of destroying 
their ihflnence, and M’ithdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of violating a solemn 
engagement. 

(Lionel Upton, on his arrival at Poona, found the astute 
ministers determined to take advantage of the.se divided 
Col rptoii eouneils, Tluy extolled to the skies “ the wisdom 
“ of the great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concludedbut when the Colonel 
proposed that Salsette and Bassein should bo guaranteed to 
th(i C\)mpfiny, they assumed a,n an*ogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate siirronder of Ragboba, and the restoration’of 
all the t'rritory the Company had recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
IMr. Pi*ancis and bis oolleugnos, and they determined to 
support Hagboba ; the troops were again onlered to take the 
field , and a supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 
the 1 ‘ogeucy, after a little more bluster, came to terms with 
Treaty of Coloncl Uptou, aiid the treaty of Poorundur was 
Poonuniuf. eoTuiuded, which stipulatefl that Raghoha should 
disbaml his army, and retire to the banks of the Godavery, 
that all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
be rt'limpiisbed with the exception .of Salsette, which 
“ might bo retained if the Governor-General desired it,” and 
that twelv(‘ lacs of rupees should bo paid for the expenses 
of the war “ by way of favour.” Considering that all the 
advantages of the late campaign had been on the side of 
the English, the Bombay President was justified in pro- 
ncJlinciiig the treaty “ highly injurious to the interests and 
” reputation of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach 
of faith with Raghoha ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of onr Government, and it 
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in6at^ the regency with an undue sense of its power, 
which led to future difficulties. 


Four months after the signature of the tiTaty, a despatch 
was received from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Surat, directing that tlie tc'rritonea D„;ipiynof 
ceded by Raghoha should ho retained, and that 
the other Presidencies should assist in sup})orting ‘ 
him. The Bombay Council, smarting under the indignity 
which had been inflicted on* them, gave the treaty of 
Poorundur io the winds, invited Raghobii to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on lum. The Poona regency 
raved at this violation of the treaty, but tlieir strength was 
weakened by discord b(itweeii the aged pj*emi(fr Sucicararn 
Bapoo and his younger associate Nana Fiiniuvoso. To 
increase the corajdication of affairs at Poona, a French 
adventurer, of the name of St, Lubin, arrived 
there in !March, and announced himself as tho ‘ ’ 

envoy of the king of France, then on the eve of a war with 
England. He was authorised, he said, to oflbr the ntgcncy 
the support of 2,50(1 Europeans, and equipments for 10,000 
sepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command tlu'm. 
Nana Furnaveso affected to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of Choul, only twenty-three miles 
from Bomba}^ for the reception of the troops. 

8oon after another despatch was received fi-omthe Court,* 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that whiU' the Direclork rt^patoh 
were determined to adhere to it, if any attempt from 
were made to evade any of its provisions, the 
Bomba}’' Government should be at libeHy to renew the 
alliance with Riiglioba, The President found Utile* difficulty 
in discovering iiilVactions of a treaty which tho Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to espouse the 


A.I>. 
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cause of Raghoba. These movements were quickened by a 
revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 177S 
partisans of Raghoha in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to request the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a military force. Within a few months a 


counter-revolution placed Nana Furnaveso in power, and 
extinguished tho party of Raghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his cause, which they identified with their own ho^ 
nour; and, without adequate preparation, witlmut alliances, 
without evep a commander in whom they had any confi¬ 
dence, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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tlio ■vvliolo Hil’cngth of the Malimtta empire. Kana Furna- 
vewo prepared to meet tlie coming’storm, increased his 
army, jn-ovisioned liis forts, and refitted his fleet. 

A new treaty was now made with Raghoba, which 
ditfered little from that of Surat. An army of 4,000 men, 
A-a. Ev(H>tiition whom 000 were Europeans, was sent to capture 
1778 loi'oonii. the Mahraila capital, under Colonel Egerton, an 
ofliet.T ifitcrly unfit for the charge. Encumbered with 
]!h000 bullooks, liesidos oilfer cattle, the army moved at 
the rate of two miles a day, while the forces of the enemy 
were ucc-iininlatiug around it. Colonel Egerton resigned 
the command b) Colonel Cockburn, Imt the resi»onsibility 
of all movonients lay with Coloiiel Carnae, who had been 
sent us civil commissionc'r with the force. On reaching 
Tullygaum, whicli had boon burnt, a report was spread tliat 
tlie Maiiratfas intendeil also to burn Chinehore, and even the 


capital itself. Colonel Carnae w'as seized with a panic, and 
though only eiglitecn miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, determined, in the first 
instanc(', to o|)eu a negotiation w'ith the regency, and then 
to retreat. Without waiting for the result of tlie negotia¬ 
tion, he threw his heavy guns into a pond, and coinmenced 
his I'ctreat, hotly pursued by tlie enemy. On the cveniug 


Cimvctitioii 
J77S)‘"f IViir- 


Kiiuni. , 


of the 12tlj January the army encamped at 
Wurgaum. The Mahrattas brought up their 
guns during the night, and assailed the camp 


witli great vigour in tlie morning. The bewildered Carnae 


declared that even a retreat was now impossible and made* 


ovm tures to Nana Funiavese, who demanded the surrender 


of Raghoha before lie would listen to terms. The commis¬ 
sioner would liave complied with the demand had ho not 
saved them from this infamy by delivering himself up to 
Sindia. and, under tlie auspices of that chief, the British 
army was rescued from destruotion by a convention whicli 
sacrificed all the acquisitions obtained since 1778, and for the 
first time obliged the British Government to give hostages 
to a vict oriou.s enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
ill disniissing Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Carnae 
. from their service. Bombay was now at the mercy of the 
Mahrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard’s expedition from Hindostan. 

^ Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, 
gave his sanction to the ])roposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Ragholia, and resolved likewise to send an expedi¬ 
tion from ^ngal across the continent, to ^strate the 
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intrigues of the French at Poona, and to strengthen tho 
Bombay Presidency. ' TJie force consisted of 
between 4,(>O0 and 5,000 men, and was destined ext«<»(htiori. 
to march from tlie banks of the Jumna to Bombay, through 
] ,O00niilc.s of unknown country occupied by chiefs who were 
far more likely to he liostile than friendly. 11. was pronounced 
by ]Mr. Bundas, tho India minister, one of “ the frantic mill- 
“ tary exploits of Hustings,” but it was through such* fiuntic 
exploits that British power aild prostigo had been estab¬ 
lished in India by a handful of fojHu'gners. It was conducted 
bv General Goddard, one of tbc most illustrious names in 
tho histoiy of Briti.sh India. So strict was tho disci}>liiu' 
which he muintHined, so punctual his paynnnits, liiid .so con¬ 
ciliatory his intci'course with the cliicfs and j)eopIe on the 
route, that they cheerfully supplied him with all his 
requisitions. The raja of Bhopal partieiilarly disiiuguisbed 
himself hy Ida generous liospitaliiy, though threatened with 
the vengeance of the ]yiahrattii regency. On nsiehing 
Boorhanporo the genei‘al heard of tlie misfortunes of the 
Bombay foi'ce, and turned out of his route to Hu rat, hy 
winch he avoided an encounter with a body of 
horse .sent fi’(>ni Poona to iiitercc})! him. 

The timely arrival of General GiHldard on tluj w'e.stern 
cojisl, {ind the vriat of this eelehrated expedition, [U’oved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re¬ 
stored the reputation of the British arm.s 
convention of 'NVurgaum w'as c(iually repinliatcd lontmu.d 
by the Bombay Government and by Hastings, 
w'ho directed Genei’al Gctddard to open a frtish negotiation 
w’ith the regency on the basis of the ti’caty of Poorundur. 
In the mean time Hindia connived at tlie escape of’Raghoha, 
who repaired to Surat, where he wa.s honourably entertained 
hy General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
lac of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal offence to tbc regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy winch had* just lieen formed against the Com¬ 
pany, and in reply to the General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to his propo.sal, informed him that the sur- 
render of Ilaghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, wer<“ 
the indispensable preliminaries of any treaty; he therefore 
dismissed their vakeels and prepared for war. At tlie .same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensne, with 
the Gaikwar, which provided that he should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of tho Myhee, and make 
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over certain districts south of it to the Company, dn the 
A.ii. loth Fobniary General Goddard captured the noble city of 
177‘J AhraodabacI, the modern capital of Guzerat, and, having 
dispersed an army of 20,000 horse with wjiich Sindia 
and Holkar were advancing to attack him, encamped for the 
season on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arms in the 
north-west of llindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
Ouptiirt'(if sr;nt a force of 2,400 infantry, with cavalry and 
o%;iiioT. artillery, under the command of Major Popham, 
one of ilic most enterprising otficers in the service, to 
protect the little principality of Gohud, sixty miles south¬ 
east of Agfa, from the encroaclinients of Sindia. He 
marched in February, and after l»aving captured Lahar, 
1780 without a battcu’iug-train, by the sheer gallantry of his 
men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress f>f Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed thronglujut India impregnable. Sir Byre Cooto, 
ilie veteran hero of the C’arnatic, then General in chief in 
ll(‘ngal,'pronounced the attempt to capture it an act of 
niadueM.M, but Po}diam had set his heart on the “ glorious 
‘‘ object,” as he called it, and lay about the fort for two 
m(mths silently maturing his plans. On the night of the 
:Ird of August, under the guidanee of Captain Bruce, twenty 
'Enropeau soldiers and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
officers, applied their scaling laddor.s to the successive 
stages of rt)ck and battlements; the bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, without the loss 
of a single man, the British ensign wUvS waving over the 
ramparts. The re^>ort of this achievement resounded 
thi'oiigh India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
“ infaraous convention ” of Wurgaum, as Hastings always 
dosignuted it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Camac, who succeeded Major Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not only invaded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, but threatened his capitaii 
,, Ui-teftt o( he was obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 

simiiti. defence of his own dominions. Major Camac, 
who was no soldier, allowed himself to be surrounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
'Surrender had not Captain Bruce, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on- Sindia’s 
camp during the night. Thfe surprise was complete, and 
be lost elepliante, horses, baggage, and men, but, above all, 
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his reputation, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 1779 Hastingfs reeeivt*d intimation 
of a general confederacy orgainsed by the Nizum to ex¬ 


tinguish the power of Ihe Company, which 
embraced all the princes of India w’ith the excejw npuiiiKt tlie 
tion of the Gaikw'iir. A simultaneous attack was 
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to lie made on all the Pivsidene.ies. Hydcr was to inva<le 
Madras; the attiick of Bomlft.y was assigned t-o Sindia, 
Holknr, and the regency ; w'hilc the raja of Nagpore was to 
enter Bengal through his province of Cuttack. England was 
at the same time at war with the French, and they were 
intriguing at Pooim. Hover had the Coin])any been 
menaced with such peril, and it required the <‘.\tnu>i-dinar}' 
genius of Hastings to avert it. Hydcr was the hi st in the 
field, and burst upon tbe Carnatic, as will bo liereufter 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and the 
govenior, Mr. Hornby, ]>roved equal to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Harth‘y bad cleared the Concun of the 
Mahnittas, but it was again invaded by Nana Fiiniavtwe, 
and he had to sustain for t^vo days the assault of Jn,()00 
Mahratta horse wdth only 2,000 exliausted tioops, juid (iOO 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army became dis})irited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended tbe ghauts with a large force,' 
in the hope of capturing Poona, hut ho was incessantly 
assailed by theMahrattas, and,beii]g vigorously attacked by 
Holkar w'itli 2i[»,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Born- 1781 
bay with tbe loss of toO of his troops—the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 

The raja of Nagpore, in accordance with tlie compact, sent 
his son Chimnajee with 30,OOO troops to Cuttack, but he 
was lukewarm in the cause of the allies, and Nawxjredo- 
loitered seven months on the road. On reaching 
the province he found himself straitened for 
funds, and ho accepted the offer of sixteen lacs of rupees 
which Hastings made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hostings was thus enabled to .buy- 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from tbe horrors of predatory warfare. To relieve 
Madras from the pressure of Hyder's army, Hastings^ 
resolved to send a detachment of Bengal troops; bul as the 
sepoys had recently broken into revolt, and murdered their 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, ho adopted the bold plan of 
sending them by land seven hundred miles along the coast, 
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^ ^ through unknown and probably hostile provinces. * This 

1781 wfis another of the “ frantic military' exploits of Hastings,” 
but it ett'ectiially overawed the native chiefs and augmented 
our pre.stigo. 'fhc raja of Nagporo, on the peoeipt of the 
money, agi-eed to send ‘2,000 horse to co-operate with this 
e.vpedition, which Colonel Pearce conveyed to Madras in 
safety. 

After'liis defeat by ^Injor Camac, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in •the he^rt of his dominions he 
had everything to lose liy continuing a conflict 
hm'ha"'**' which might end in driving him across the 
Nerliudda and destroying his influence in the 
Mahrathi etmimonwealth. He accordingly nmdo overtures 
to ih(‘ British commandant which Ha.stings was hut too 

1781 happy to accept. They resulted in a treaty,' signed on the 
lllth Ociohor, by which all the territories of Sitidia west of 
the .lurnna were restored to him, and he agreed to negotiate 
a peace between the Company and the regency at Poona; 
and, at all events, to rtuiiain neuter. Hastings’s anxiety for 
peac.e with the Mahrattos was quickened by the anival of a 
Freucli anu.'imont on the Coast, which ho feared might 
jvsidt in the extirpation of our nation from the Carnatic'. 
To bring the war with the jMahrattas to a close, he was 
i*oady t.o sacrifice eviuy foot of ground ndiich had been gained 
from them, not excepting even the harbour of Bassciu. 

After a sueecssion of disappointments the treaty ot 
Salbyo Avas^ at length completed on the 17lh May through 
Tniitvot mediation of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 auiii.vr. guarantee the settlement, and thus acquired 
addii ioual (•onsoqucnco among the Mahratta chiefs. All 
the territory acquired by the Company siuco the treaty of 
Poorundiir * was relinquished, and it was stipulated that 
Hyder Ali should bo required to restore all his conquests in 
the (\iruatic and to release his prisoners within three 
months, on pain of being treated as an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Purnavese, after, having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratificurtion of it for six months, while he 
endeavourt'd to make advantageous terms with Hyder for 
ropudiatiug it. Hastings’s impatience for the completion 
of this pacification was raised to fever heat by the itJceipt 
on the 5th December of a copy of the resolution of toe 
^Honse of Commons, to the effect that he had acted contrary 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
duty of the Court of Directors to remove bjm from the 
head of affairs. The promulgation of this vote throughout 
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India*would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, hut paralysed the authority or Ooveninient in a.d. 
every court; but on the 7th the death of llyder dispersed 1782 
the cloud of anxiet}', and Nana Furnavese inimeuiaiely 
affixed the Peslnva’s seal to tlie treat}'. The peace thus 
concluded with the Mahratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 


SECTION III. 

PnOCEEUINGS AT MATiEAS, 1771—1780. 

We revert now to tho progress of events at *tho Madras 
Presidency and in the south of India. Tlio little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had been in n great measure proopodinKs H7l 
exempt from the ravages of war during tho nt'Junjoit!, 
hostilities with Hyder, wdiich terminate(l in tho peaec 
dictated by him under tho walls of Madras. jMahomed Ali, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, now came forward and im¬ 
portuned tho Madras Council to assist liim in plundering 
the raja, as former nabobs had done. Tlie demands of tho 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virtiuous reluc- 
lonco, the President sent an army into the country. Tho 
Tanjoi’ines oflered a spirited defence, but, a breach was at 
length effected in tho fortifications, wlnm tJie nabob’s second* 
son, without consulting the EngJi.sli commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy crusade, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagtanent to jjuy 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less tlian two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the IMadras Couimil to extermi¬ 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of tho payment was 
still due, and that he hail been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and tho Mahrattas, The President wa.s fully 
aware that to meet the extortion he had been under the 
necessity of pledging his crown jewels and even his princi¬ 
pality—to the Dutch .at Negapatam, instead of to the 
English at Madras—^but w'as base enough to resolve on bis 
ruin. An army was despatched in September; the raja .was 
deposed and the principality made over to the unprincipled 
nabob. The Court of Directors, indignant at j,irn,.tor- 1774 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President, ^ 

Mr. Wynch, from the service and peremptorily 
ordei’ed the country to be restored to tho raja. Ijord Pigot, 
who had be^n in the Madras civil service forty years and 
amassdd a fi^une of forty lacs of rupees, obtained an Irish 
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peerage on liis return to England, and was now sent out as 
governor of Madras; and, though offered a bril>e of sixty 
lacs of rupees hy the nabob to prevent the execution of the 
Court’s orders, proceeded in person to Tanjoix) and seated 
the raja on his ancestral throne. 

The restoration was no soonejr proclaimed tlian Paul 
Bonfield, a Madras civilian, came forward and advanced a 
Vaiii (daini on the revenues. Notliing can more clearly 
ijaniiew. demonstrate the total demoralisation of the Com¬ 
pany’s service at Madras at that period tliar) tl»e fact that 
ibis man, who (!nme to India without a fartliitnr, and wlio.so 
salary had never exceeded three hundred rupees a month, 
should in»t consider it preposterous to assert that for money 
lent to the nabob bo hud assignments on Iht^ revenues of 
’J'unjonj of sixUjcn lae,s, and for money lent to individuals he 
had assignnnuit.s on the present crop of more than sev'^eu 
lacs. After lotig deliberation, the Council rejected his 
claim; hut as they and otlicr members of the civil service 
w'oro creditors, real or fictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a cron' atul a lialf of rupees, they perceived that they 
were thorohy impairing their own claims and the question 
■w’us recc)nsidci'e(i. bord Pigot and his friends strenuously 
resisted tliese nefarious proceedings, but a majority of seven 
to five voted that the assignmejits made to Benfield wore 
valiil. The breach in t he council became wider. Lord Pigot 
Until PiKot suspended two of the members, aiul placed Sir 
contiruii. iiohert Fletcher, the Commander-iu-Cliief, uudet 
arrest, and the majority retaliated by placing the governor 
liimHclf in continemont and seizing the Government, The 
Court of Directors ordered that he should be restored to his 


po.sition and tlion resign the service. Seven of the members 
of Council were dismissed, and Sir Thomas Ilumbold, 
who had b(*cn in the public service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the Government, but neither was his administra¬ 
tion smooth, and it ended in his recall. 

Basalut Jung, who held the Gimtoor Sircar os a fief of 
his brother the Xizam, hail taken a small French force into 
Ouatoot his service, but had Rccc*ded to the request of the 
sircar. Madras Government to receive a British detach¬ 


ment in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
The treaty was no sooner signed tliaii it Avas leased fdr 
ten years to the nabob Itfahomed A.li, that is, to his 
crcditors, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was depute to Hyderabad to explain it to the 
Nizam, wlio expressed no little resentment at this inde- 
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IHjn^ent negotiation with <me of liis feudatories, an<l this 
interferenee with life ailUii'K of his family. But whiui 
Mr. Holland proeeedecl further to retimtNf, uutht'jmrl of the 
Madra.s Cioverniiieut, that the sum of seven lues which was 
]iaid as tribute for the Northern Sircars should be reiniited, 
liis indignation knew no bounds, and ho eliargtai the 
]\ladrus unthorities willi a ilagrant broach iif faitli. It was 
nnder the inlluence v)f thin feeling of irritation titut he set .j, 
himself to organize the geneiltl league for the exjuilMon of 1 775 i 
the Knglish previously alhnled to. 1 hustings on liearing 
of these proceedings inimodial.ely super.sedetl the aulhoritv 
of tlie IVladras (Jovernnient at the Nizam's t'oiirl, and 
ttssured hitn that the intiMitions of the British'(Jovernjnent 
were honouridilt; tmd jiaeilio ; that th(» fsirear slumld nc*t b<* 
ocou}>ietl, iind that tlu' annual tribute should he ]iuid up as 
soon as pi>ssil)le. By these asnirunet-s Hastings was eual)l(‘d 
to neutralize tlie Nizam in the I'ontt.'st Cor existojice which 
W'as now itiipeuding. 

The second war with Hyder All eominiuieed in 1 7 Hu. but. 
liefore entering on tbe narrativti of it, a review of bis pr(‘. 
vious ]>rogrcss for eight yeui-s apjxvirs lure.'-.sary. 

It has been stated fliat the crushing defeuti la* •i.v|"''A*'’ 
experienced at ililgota reduced his ]»oKse,ssi<)iis 
within a very narrow compass.hat the conrnsion eri'uted at 
Poona 1)V the murder of the Pe.sliwa onahletl him to recover 
his position. In Noveinher he siibjngjited the principality 177 '^ 
of Ooorg, w'hicli otfcivd a noble resistance and w*a> .'»nbjoetod 
to extraordinary barbarity. He promised the .sum of five 
rupecH for each luW, and distributed the rewai'd in jierson, 
and seven hundred beads were piled up bid’ore he ordered 
the carnage to cease. 1 ’bc next year be roounlpiered the. 
districts of wliieh the Malirattas had dispossessed him, and 1771 
strengthened his authorit}- in Malabar. Alai’ined by these 
inees.sant encroachmeivts, and by the support lie allorded to 
Raglioba, the regency at Poona formed an alliance against 
him ■with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the field 
in 177G ; but the generals were corrupted by Uie g(dd of 1770 
Hyder, the expedition proved abortive, and bi.s ])ow’c*r w^u.s 
extended up to the banks of the Ki.stna. Notwithstaminig 
the refusal of the Madreus Government to afford him aid, in 
accordance with the treaty, under tbe sinister influence aj 
Mahomed AH and Sir Jobu Limisay, bo renewed the appli¬ 
cation, to enable him to met?t the continued ho^iility of the 
Malirattas., He asked only for a supply of sUn-es and arms, 
and & small l>ody of troops, for which he was pnipared to 

0 
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inakp a suitable return in money, but tbe ]&[adras Council, 
wlio were still controlletl by the nabob, resisted every over¬ 
ture ami iuriied him into an iireconcilable enemy. 

Information was soon .after received of the commencement 
of war betw*‘en F'rance and KuLdaiid, and Pondicherrv, 
•j(j Will Hiiii which had been completely robnilt, was captured 

Fr.inif. after a gallant' resistance of ten days. In an¬ 

nouncing this success to Hyder, the governor of Madras 
intimated that it was his iutftnition to send an expedition 
against the French settlement at Mahe, a small port on the 
< .ii-tiin of Malabar coast, throngli which ilyder had been 
in the habit for throe years of receiving supplies 
and reernils from Eiirojic. He replied that lie shouhl sup¬ 
port the French gamsou with all his strength, and retaliate 
any attack by invading the (larnatic ; the place was never- 
theh's-. attacked and taktui, though liis colours were Jioisted 
side by side with ihost' of Ids Froncli allies. While Hyder’s 
feelings Avere in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
from PtMina to reijnest that, as he had the same reason as 
the regeney to com])laln of the jierfidy of the English, he 
would join tlu geucraUamfedemey wliich had been formed to 
expel them from India. The regency promised an amicable 
mljnsliuent of all differences, the relimjuishinent of the 
and a eontirmatiun of his right to all the territories 
lie had aequii’cd up to the Kistna. Their jiroposal W'as 
aeeoptcd with avidity, 

I’l't'piirations weiv moav made on the largest sealo. Ilyder, 
in his seventy-eighth year, superintended every armnge- 
11^,1,.,. inent in |H'rson, and by tbe end of June had 
clnvir '’ **'^ eiplipped till'most efficient force ever collected 
' ' ' under ilie banner of a native prince. It con- 
sis-teil ofhorse and foot, a lai'ge proportion of which 
had lieiu trained under Eunipeau officers. His artillery 
eoiihisted i»f a hnndrod guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and hi.s commissariat had been admirably 
i>rganisi*il by the Hindoo Poornca, one of the ablest of his 
officers. While this portentous cloud xvas advancing 
towards itadras, the Government was buried in a fatal 
securit}', and the Gominander-in-Chief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this illusion 
j<k-as speedily (lispelled. Hyder, having completed lus pre¬ 
parations, and proclaimed a. Jehad, or holy crusade, in every 
mos<iue and temple in Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
liGth of July, and his progress was marked by ’.he blaze of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. He 
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appeared doteniiliied to exhaust all the Resources of crueltj 
which his ferocious uiUure could snjrj'est. The Avretched 
inhabitants were driven with their flocks and families to 
Mysore, and tlioso who linjrcred Avoro mutilated. All the 
forts, except four, lield by English lieutenants, were sur¬ 
rendered by the venal oi* dastardly oftieers of the nabob. 

The Miidnis army did not exceed H,0(>0, which number 
Avere under Colonel llaillie in (luntoor, and it was 
not till clouds of smoke Averc leen in every direc- ^ 

tion from St . Thomas’s Mount, nine miles frcun Muanw 
Madras, that orders were is.sued to take tho field. 

Sir Hector Munro moved out to C’onjeveram to relieve 
Arcot, Avhich contaiiw'd the few military stores the nahoh 
possessed, and Avhi<!h Hvder had b('Ki<}ged. Colonel Baillic 
Avas ordered to join Sir Hector with exj)edition, but he 
halted on the hanks of the Cortilla when it Ava.s fordable, 
and the next day it was swelled by the rjiin.s, and continued 
impassable for ten days. Hyder Ali sent Tipjtoo Avith tho 
flower of his array to prevent the junction, and an action was 
fought on the (>th SepUunlKT, inivhichTippoo was so severfily 
handled that he informed his father that no impression 
eould ho made t>n the English force Avithout reinforcements, 
while Colonel IJaillie informed the general that it was no 
longer in Ins power to join him at Conjeveram. Instead of 
proceeding at once with his whole force, Sir Hector sitnpljf 
detached C’olonel Fletcher Aviih men to reinforce 

Colonel HaHMe. So great Ava.s the dread Avhieh IJydcr 
entertained of British prowc'ss, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the tw o forcc-s, to raise tho siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillic 
moved forward till the evening of the i'th, aiid a short 
march Avould.have completed their union Avith the main 
body, Imf by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillie 
ordered bis men to lie on their arras for tho night, Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the part of 
Sir Hector, brought his whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. Ho planted his guns during the night with great 
skill, and on the morning of the lOtli September, tlie 178 O 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army, 

Tho troops fought like heroes, and the European ot 
force, when reduced to 300, still demanded to be , 

led against the enemy; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rushed on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the interference of 
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the Froiicli officers. Of eiprfity-six officers, seventy were 
killed or wounded, and the whole army, with all its stores, 
bajf^^apfc, and e(juipin<‘nt.s. was irretricvahly lo.st. Had the 
('ommandei“-iii-rhief moved iij) when ilie oamiouade was 
first liourd, llyder, attimked on l)oth sifles, must have 
suflhred a .severe defeat; l)at thr> ilastardly ^Iniiro threw' hi.-^ 
heavy f^uns into the }^reat tank or pond at Conjeveram, 
destroyed his slor(‘.s, and r(*tivated in haste and disorder 
to Madra.s, ludly ])nrsned hy the enemy. 

A vessel wa.s ininualiately despatehed to Oalcntta with 
inforniaH«)n f)f the disa.sh'v. To tlu; emharrassnient of a 
Kiit-no'(>t war with the Mahrattas was now added that of a 

ll\der, wdiieh had opcaied w’ith the 
Ljreatest disf^riicc' the Fnoli.sh aniift had as yi't sntfei’ed in 
liulia; Init never did th(' efeniusand resolution of Jlastinirs 
ap})ear more eoiis])ieuous than on this i»C(*asion. ‘■“All my 
‘‘ hopes,’’ Ju; wrote, “ ofa^^o-andiziii!:^ the licitish name and 
“ enhiroini^ the inlei“('sts of the Company have ^dven instant 
“ place to the moi’e ur<;’enl call to siippovL the existence of 
“ Itol h in the C.irnatie ; nor did I he.sitate one minute to 
“abandon my own views for such an obj(*cl.” He sus¬ 
pended Wliiteliill, the otficiatini^ goverr\or <jf Madras who 
luui rtTtised to rof'Du'e tlu' CunttM)!* fsiivarlie des]nitched 
every soldier that could he sparisl, togetlu'i-with fifteen lacs 
of rupet's, for the exi'liisive use of the army, not to be 
finpTed hy the civilians; and the wlioh' expc'dition W'as 
eipiijipod and ('inbarked witliin three Aveeks. vctei*an 

, Sir Kyre Cootc, wlio had extiimuished the French 

iitomnNio ])ow'er ou the Coast twenty ^ears before, con- 
Mmirii*. isented to tak(‘ the eoniinand, and ivtrievc the 

honour of the Company amidst the scenes of his early 
trinmjdis. llastinijfs also adopted tlie hazardous expedient 
of sloppini:i; the Company’s investment and devotin'^ the 
tunds lo the exjH'dition ; but (wen tlii.*: resource Avas found 
insulficieut, and be avsis obliged, for the first time in his 
admiuistnition, to liaA'c recourse to it luiui. 
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SECTION IV. 

I‘IUXT,r.niNGS Al' MAIdUy, I'KitM TIIV. liKl'KAT OF (.'Ol.ONl'.L liAlL- 
J,lh TO Tin: I’tACT WUTI 'I IITOO, J 780-1 1. 

Sir Eyrl ('ooil Jirriml at ^faclrns, cipht wocl^s nftor tlie a.i>. 
disaster of Colonel Baillii', biA found the erjuiprnenl of the 1781 
KiTuy so wretched, and the ditlieulty of (ddaininj^ niflwuiticN 
supjdies in a country swept by hostile cavalry 
so jjfrcat, that it was ten \ve('ks l)oforc he could make any 
movement. But his a?Tival raised the droopiiij.^ spirits of 
^fadras, and eh(*ekod the career of ilydt'r, who, instead of 
drivinLr the Enj^di-sli, as he had hoped, into the sea, found 
himself eonfroiited by Ins old opjKuicnt. llyder laid ob¬ 
tained possession of Areot throngli the treachery of tho 
iiaI>ob’s brahmin commandant, and ’W'as eTi*;a^ed in he- 
siet^ing Wandewash, wliich was dchuulodhv Lieutenant Flint 
with the same g^allantry which had Ik'cii displayed by Clive 
at Arc'ot. The liostile arnnes retuaiiu'd jjiactivf' for four 
months ; the English for want of pretvisums, and Hyder 
from a dread of eneounteritig them. Coot(; then attacked 
the fort died temple of Chdlumhrum, hut was repulsed, ^ 
and llyder w'as cmboldcneil to risk a general en- itutticof • 
gagement. ami marching a Innuhvd miles in two ^ 
days atid a |ialf, attacked the English on the Ist of July at 1781 
FWtoNovo; but after an engagement ol'six hours’ <lurati<)n, 
was totally defeated, with t.lie loss of lO,oOO men, wliilo 
the casnaltio.s on tho side of Cootc did not e.v- • 

coed 3t8k The Bengal ])rigado was conducted, 
along the coa.stby Colonel ik-uree witli admirable skill, and 
without a sijigle accident, and lie niacbed Pulicat in July, 
llyder detaclied Ti[)poo to intercept it, jtrid Coote marcbed 
led miJe.s to form a junction with it, which be effected on 
the 2nd of August, llyder bad brought uj) the wdiole of his 
army to oppose his return, and taken up his position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before, Colonel Baillie’s 
army had been exterminated, which the astrologers assnn d 
him was a lucky sjrot and a lucky day. The result of the 
battle W'as doubtful, and both parties claimed the vic¬ 
tory by firing a salute. In tho month of September thci% 
was a third engagement at Solingur, in which goiiagur 
Hyder wag completely defeated, with tho loss of 
^>,000 men, while only 1(8) fell on the side of the English. 
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Soon after the army retired into cantonments for the 
season at Madras, after a campaign hi whidi all Hyder’s 
plans were liafflod by the superior strategy of Coote. and 
Coobe’s movements were crippled for want of supplies and 
o<piii)menta. 

In the brief period of seven years, two governors of 
Madras bad bccMi dismissed bv tlie Court of Directors; 
one bad been suspended by Hastings, and a fourth deposed 
by his own Council. The Presidency was demomlized to 
the core by corrujit transai'tions wiili thi' nabob, and the 
Court of I)ir(!ciors resrdved to place tlio government in 
the liiinds of one who was free from all local associations, 
and untainted by the general coi'rnptiun. Tlieir choice 
T.iini fell on Lord iMaeurtiie^j, an Irish ]k:er of gival 
political experience and digniHed ebameter. He 
or MiKir-irt. reached l^ladras in .luiu*, wdtb tb(> first intelli¬ 
gence of Ibo war between Holland and Kngbind. Hydeu’ 
lost no time in forming an alliance with the Dutch on the 
basis of mutual co-oporatioii against the Hnglish. Their 
principal .seitlonient on the Coromandel coast was Xegapa- 
tam, IftO miles south of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
«),oO() nien. Contrary to- the advice of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartiu'y erpiippod an expedition from Tanjoreand 
Madras, >\liich was eonfidc'd to Sir Hector !Munro, and 
vapmro or greatly strengthenod by the marines and seamen. 

settlement wa^ captured in November, and 
Ibiind to contain a large quantity of military stores be¬ 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
comalee, the iiohle.st harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
from t)»e Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the yt'ar, the pressure of the w'Oi' was severely felt on the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Carnatic, 
wliieh ought to hav(‘ been available for its defence, were 
ahsorhed by the nabob and his rapacious eixiditors, and 
the CoNerument was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the province, reserving oiio-sixth for the 
uabol). 

Colonel Braith^raite had been despatebod to protect Tan- 
jore from the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of 2,tX)0 
Colonel men, almost all seiwys, The treachery of his 
i Braitawnite. bctruveJ him into a position where he 

6iime unexpectedly on Nippon’s army of horse and 

20,000 infantry and twenty guns ; for twenty-eigbt hours 
his force maintaineti the unequal contest without flinching, 
but was at length overjwwered. ‘‘The annals of war," 
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says*the historian Mill, “ can seldom exhibit a narallol to 
“ the tiriniiess and pwseveranco of this little army.” This 
disasW was oonnterbalaiiced on the opjMisiio coast by a 
sortie under Major Abinj^don from Tollieherrv, where he 
had been b'esiegtai for eii'htecn.mouths, and the capture 
of l,20t> prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon. ^ i]<'- a,j». 
Hydor began now' to give w'ay to despondency ; 1782 

his French allies had TU)t nvade their apjiearanee: dfastinirs 
had succeeded in dotaelungISindia, the Nizam, and the 
raja of Nagporc from the grand confederacy, and the JVsli- 
tva now threaloncd to combine witli the English, atid 
wrest from him all the territories he had gait\ed l)etween 
the Kistria and the Toomhndra. lb' lamented to his 
minister his folly in having plunged into a w'ar with the 
Company, The defeat of many Ilraithtvaites and many 
“ Baillies," lie .said, ’'will not crush tiu'm, I may ruin 
“ their re.sourees hy land, hut I cannot dry up llu' sen. and 
“ I must he exhausted hy a war in which 1 gain nothing 
“by fightiiUT-’ Tlie w’<‘steni coast ho considered llu' 
w'eakest jiart of his dominions, and he (h'terinined to con¬ 
centrate his eiforts in that, direction. He had i'isued 
orders to blow up the fortideation.s of Arcol, utkI to lay 
waste the Carnatic, w'lthont Icstving a \cstige of human 
habitation. Avhen thc.si' gloomy Ibrehodings w'l.'n.* dissi- 
patfid hy the arrival of the Krcneli armament. , 

The French fleet was commanded hy SuflVein, one of the 
greatest admirals Franco has jiroduecd. He met Admiral 
Hughes returjiing from tlie capture of Trinco- „i 
malee, and an engagement ensued which proved "'Uon-. 1782 

indecisive. Suftrciii then proceeded to Porto Novo, and , 
landed 2,b00 French soldiers and discipliutui Africans, 

In June, Sir Eyre Coote attempted the eajiturc of Arnec, 
Hyder’s chief depot in the south, hut, after an indecisive 
action under its walls, Hyder sm^cceded in rescuing his 
treasure and his stores. Two other acliou.s were in the 
meantime fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, and Suffrein having refitted his ships, sailed to the 
south. Lord Macartney had received intelligence that 
a second French force had arrived at Galle, and la; began 
to tremble for Trincomalee and Negapattim. He entreated 
Admiral Hughes to hasten to the defence of Trincomalee ; 
but ho was jealous of interference, and sluggi")! in In's 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that the 
place had capitulated four days before. Thcr fleets now 
came again in contact, but the result was agfiin indecisive. 
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A Tliiv was ilie fourth naval action of the j’ear, which was 
I7r'2 (listinfruished as nincli by the activity of the fleets as hy 
Oie iTU'fli<-i(>iit operations of the army. 

Admiral Unirhes on hi.s ndiini to Madras announced his 
intention of ]H’ 0 (Tedin^ to Mom hay to refit his ves.sel.s afti'r 
,i four severe actions. The tjovernor represented the 
" vr.MS desperate condition to which tlu' alfairs of the 
e.itomi-uy. , Company would be reduced on liis depai’iure, with 
llydi'r master tlie C'arruitir, Ihissy daily expected wdth 
larpe reinfo reeinents, and the French ma.sters of the .sea and 
int('rce]ttitii,'the siipj)lies off^rain on whieli ..Madras depended 
ITKli for its subsistence. Ihii- lie was deal to eviny remonstrance, 
and s(‘t sail r-n the l-Mli of October. 1'liat .same nieht the 
motisot-n si't in with a terrific efale; the shoi’e was strewed 
for miles with wreeks; thf' larf^a'st vessels went down at 
ibeir anelioi-'i, and a hundred eoasiinu; craft lailcn with rice 
were irreco\ erablv lost. Four day.s after Admiral liiekcrton 
arri\ed in»tlie roads from Knpland, with a corisiderahle fleet.; 
and ha\ inoj landed ‘FoOfMroofis, resisted all the im[tortuijity 
of I he (lo\ erntiicid to remain fertile proteetimi of the coast., 
and i^lsl^ted on putting to st'ii to join his commander. 
Madras was now subject to all the liorrors of famine. I'ho 
ravages of Uydi’r Jiad driven tlio wrelelied inliabitant.s into 
the town for shelter and subsistiin(‘e, and for some time the 
deaths amounted to a week. Sir Kvre Coote s shattered 
(.•oustitution required him to retire to Menj^al, and the mon¬ 
soon suspeiideil all military operations. 

Soon after the dt'feat ('f the ]\ry.sore army at Telliclicny 
in February,Colonel ilumherstmic, who succeeded t o the com- 
17 S 2 niaml, marehod into the heart of Mysore, and sat 

down before Pnlgluiiit, one of the ytronj^est fort- 
re^'^es Hydi*r pos.sessed,lnit the Bombay Council ordered him 
pon'inptmilv to retire, Hyder lost no time in sending; 
'I'ippoo ^^ith a oontiujrent of French troops to repel thi.s in¬ 
vasion, which niis^ht have penetrated to his cajiita). He 
came n]> witli the retiring' fort'e at Paniaiii, ami assaulted it 
in four eolunins, hut was driven back ivith emit los.s, when 
be detcriiiined to turn the attack into a blockade, w'liilo 
waiting for bis heavy guns. Hut on the 12tb of December 
the whole of liis army was seen to strike its tents, and march 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary express had arrived 
tVie preceding evening wdth despatches Rnnotmeing that 
“the ever-victorious spirit of Hyder,” tou.se the language 
of his native biographer, “ had taken its flight to,Paradise.” 
WoiD out by the fatigues of war, and suffering from a 
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cancer in his b.'ick, he sunk on tlio 7ll» of Dm'tnbor, at the 
ago of oiglity, If aving behind him tlie reputation of one of I 
the ablest, most ('uU'rpi'ifiiTig, and most sueecssful princes 
in tlie modern history of India, 

An A sialic army deprived cd' its head always bectmies ft 
.scene of eoufusioii and intrigue. On tivis (»ccnsion iho 
danger was increased hy tlio absence of IIyd(*r’a conwamont 
successor, four hundred miles away; bnt it was i>niw iicttUi. 
averted h\ the ef)TiKumnia<e [fludence of Pooniea, tli(ia)>lest 
of his iiiinistf'rs. The (leidh of Hyder was earefully con- 
eealf d ; his body was eiidirdmod and sent b) Scringnpntani, 
like a chest of valuable ]dunder. All orders continued to be 
is.sued in his name, and his closed judankeen with the iisinil 
retinue moved out at the usual hour from the canvas 
enclosure of his tent. Tij)pof), on his arrival in the camp, 
gratified tlietroop.s by a, liberal donation, and entf'red upon 
the pos.ses^ion of a kingdom witli a treasure of three erorcs 
of rnpees ti!>d je\\(-is of countless value, and an army of 
l)»0,O(.)it men in u high stnt<‘ of etlleioney. But the fatality 
which had blighted the Madras Prcsifleney f(tr fifteen years 
f^till seemed to pursue it. , The departure of Sir Kyro Uoob’- 
placed the army undt‘r the eommand of (Icneral Stuart, 
wlui was perverse-, insubordinate, and iricafiable. JiOrd 
^laeartney urged him t(t tajvc ndvaniagc of th<! consteriia- 
lioTi in llyder’s camp when his death was known, hut ho 
aifeeted to di.sbi-lieve thereperi, aiidlhe goldoi of)pf»rtuuity 
of .striking a decisive blow wa.s lost. With a B<jblor army 
and a more ample commi.s«ariat. than Sir Kyi’c C\)f>ie had 
ever jfossessed, he alK»wed sixty days to pa.ss without any 
eflbrt. The anxiety which this inactivity er<:^tcd was 
happily relieved by the sudden departure oi«ttmiry of 
Tippoo for the opposite coa.st. The alarming in- OoDcrtti 
telligencc he received of the progress made by tbe 
British force there induced him, without waiting for the 
aiTival of Bnssy, then hourly expected, to break up bis en¬ 
campment and procetfd in person to avert the. danger. 

Bussy landed at Cuddalore on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the head of 2,300 Europeans and .'ijOOO sepoys ; 
bnt he found also to his raortilication that Tipjwo 
had left only o,o00 troops to co-operate with him. stimrtra 
General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, Ixfgan his march towards Cuddalore with a finf 
park of artillery, and an army of 14,-500 men, of whom 
OjOOC) were Europeans. Nothing was wanting b> tho 
efficiency ot th^ army—the largest ever yet asHcmblcd at 
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tlio ^Madras Prosidoncy—but a coramaiider ; and tho troops 
wero looking with intense eagerness fur their beloved old 
chief to load them again to victor}': but Sir Eyre Cooto, 
who had been persuaded by Hastings to return,to Madras, 
died throe days after ho had lauded. The expedition now 
moved on to Cuddalorc at tho rate of three miles a day, 
and the town was invesk^d on tho 7th June. On the iJlth 
Jiussy made a sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and he was defeated, with tm*, loss of thirteen guns; but 
the vicifiry was dearly purchased with the loss on tho 
side of tho Eugli.sh off»H olfioers and‘.tJO European soldiers. 
On tlie sanui day Suflroin made his ajipeamneo in the 
oiling, and tho t wo Heels came to an ciigagerncut, wliich 
was as imlecisive as tlu' former which had pr(!Coded it, Ad- 
!uiral Hughes proceeded tfj Aladnis to retit, and Suff’rein 
reinfoi’ced llussy with 2,1-00 marines and .sol(lier.s. On 
the 2oih dune, liussy macle a sortie, and w'as repulsed Avith 
heavy loss. Hut 0-eneral Stuart, who had been peddling 
about Cuddaloro for three Avoeks, had made no progress 
in the siege, wdiile his force Avas daily wasting away from 
sicktioss, fatigue, and wounds ; and EuRs,y Avas waiting 
for tho maturity of his errors to strike a decisive bloAv, 
Aehieh would liaA'e resulted, there can be little tloubt, in the 


disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
•in tho invt.'stment and capture c)f Madru.s. From this 
danger the Company wars happily saA^'d by the arrival of 
17 S 3 intellig(*nce*that peace had been concluded between France 
and Ihigland. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all the aid of tlie French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at iifadras was placed under arrest by 
Lord Mi'icartney and sent to England. It Avas he Avho had 
arrested Lortl Pigot Avith great treachery; and the facetious 
remark of the nabob’s second son on this occa.sion is not 


unworthy of ncord ;—“ General Stuart catch one lord, and 
“ one lord catch General Stuart! ” 


The abrupt departure of Tippoo ,to tho Wosteni coast 
was occasioned by tho success of an expedition sent by the 
Ejrpf-itition Government against his possessions in 

fkiin that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 
Udmimy. General Matthews Avas despatched, contrary to 
liLs own better judgment, to seize Bednore on the table- 
hind of Mysore. The ascent of tho ghauts, which had 
lx*en fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obstacles, but they were surmounted by the gallantry of 
the 42nd Highlanders. When, however, the army arrived 
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in front of the fortress, it wa.** unexpectedly and uncon¬ 
ditionally surrendered. Tbo My-^ioro commander, who was 
a favourite with Ryder, but hated by bis son, had obtained ^ 
the sight of a letter from him to one of U»o officers at Rednore, 17^3 
containing an order to deprive him of his ('ommand, and, 
if necessary, to put him to death; and he made over the 
fortress to the general. After obtaining pos.sossion (»(’ it, 
he relaxed his vigilance, and allow<!d his men bv disperse 
over the country in search (If })lunder. Tippon hastened 
to recover it, and it \va.s sun’endored only \vh(*n it had be¬ 
come a heap of ruins. Tip[)oo then descended to tlie siegt* 
of Mangalore, whicli forms one of the most memorable 
events of the war. Tlie gari’isou, comrnaiHled l)y the 
valorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, eon- 
sistod of 7f>0 Europeans and about native sepoy.s, 

while the inve.sting foreo numbered K)r),()00 niCJi with UK.) 
guns. The jn’ivations snstaine<l by the garrison have 
seldom been cxeec’<l('d, Tlie jilace was defended for nine 
montba wil li u.nsur])a.ssed fortitude, and did not fuh of 
capitulate till the defenders were reduced to 8 -V) 


mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting his strenglh and his reputa¬ 
tion on this .siege, which eost him lialf his army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of ]:i ."»00 men 
acro.ss the Peninsula into tin? luiart of the Mysore ruiinrtoii'h . 
territory, under the coinmaud of another of the 
Company’s great soldiers, C(>lonel Fullarton, wlio \\ould in 
all probability have brougljt the war to a speedy and siiceess- 
fiil issue, if he had not ])eeTi tliwarted by tlie folly of 
the Madras aullioritics. After liaving ca.pt urtjd the re¬ 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Coim- 
batoor, ho wf« on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the Mysore army wa.s employed at Mangalore, when 
ho received orders to suspend all oj»erations, and to rcjstoro 
the districts he had occupied, ljurd Macartney, contrary 
to the express orders pf Hastings, had opened negotiations 
with Tippoo, at the very time when the Peshwa, in ac¬ 
cordance with the stipulation.s of the treaty of Salbye, was 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The ^ovenior of 
Madras had even offered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the pmgiYms (ff 
Colonel Fullarton was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
was so ignorant of the native character os not to be aware 


17«3 
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that a jiroposal of iKJgotiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than successful. 


1’ippoo treated the proj)ORal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most astute officers to 


Tolly of the 
MiKlUPt 

Oiivorn* 

DK'Ut. 


cozen the Madras authorities, and they were ac¬ 
tually persuaded to despatch two commissioners 
to his camp at Manja:alore. Tippoo was thus 


enabled *to rcprtiscnt in every durbar that the British 


(rovernment had sent two otacens of rank fi'cmi Madras to 


sue for peace. Disputf's aro«ie between the envoy of Tippoo 
and tiu! comjtiissioners which were referred to !^iadl'as ; and 


the Council, after nwiew’injf their position, ordered Colonel 
Fiillarlmi to r(‘lin<piish all liis conquests and retire, instead 
ofdirectinj^ him to push on to Serin^apatam W'ith his vic¬ 
torious army, and liriu" the w'ar to a successful issue. 
Hast iui;s, with his profound knowledge of the native eharao- 
t(T, reprobated the nef^otintion through the.so commissioners, 
and maintained tliat it ought to have been committed to 
Colonel Fnllarton, and dictated under the walls of the 


capital; hut he w'as now powerless. The Court of Directors 
hail recently renewed the eondemnation of his proceedings, 
and the lueinlx'rsof his Couneil had consequently deserted 
him; the comliict of the negotiations w'as therefore left 
to the MflAlras authorities, who fully maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility. 

The corami.ssioners were marched leisurely tlirough the 
country, ilotnliied at every stage, and subjected to cimstant 

Tniitiiinit 4ho fall of Maugaloro they vrere 

admitted into the Mysore cam]) and insulted by 
tHiofiionoix. erection of gibbets in front of their tents. 
The treaty, based on a mutual restitution of conquests, was 
at liMigth signed. All that could 1 h) said of it was that it 
A.n. Treaty,.f >viis iiot moro disgraceftil than those which the 
1784 Mnll^Mlor^'. governor and Council of Madras had been in¬ 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
to the nqiutation of tho Company aijd iuimicnl to the in¬ 
terests of peace, and it entailed the nect'ssity of another 
conflict to correct the arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to which he gave expression in the following 
announcement:—“The English commissioners stood with 
“ their heads uncovered-and the treaty in their hands for 
‘ two honi^ using every form of flattery and supplication 
“ to induce compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyder- 
“ abad united in the moat abject entreaties, and his majesty, 
“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.” 
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SECTION V. 

THE SUPREME COURT—CnEVi’ SINO—THE REGL’MS—CL'>,',|c Of* 
HASTINuS's ADMIXISTHAIIOX—PRUCKEDIXOS IN EXOLANI). 

To RESUME tho thread of even|s in Bengal. Thc Suprcjiie A.n. 
Court, established in Calcutta in 1774, xvas intended to l"74= 
protect the natives from the oppression of 
iCuroj>oans, and to give tlie Europeans the Ku'ijn'iui- 
’ blessing of their own laws. The judges were 
commissioned to administer every branch of Ihiglish law, 
and w'ere invested with all the pren>g>itives of the King’s 
Bench. Parliament had thus, in its wisdom or ignoraiu'c;, 
established two indepeiulent j)owor.s in this new cojujuest, 
without deeming it necessary to define the limits of their 
respective authority, and a colli.sion between tliem beenme 
inevitable. The first .stroke fell upon the zomindais. 

They had been accustomed to use coerciiui in tlio collee- 
tiou of their rents from the rj oLs, who had seldom paid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
established than it Uigan to issiu* writs against them at 
the suit of any ryot who was persuaded to sue 
them under the instigation of the attorneys who 
spread themselves over the country. They were dragged 
down to the Court in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to famish bail. Even Avbcn tbe 
arrest Avas pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compensation for the cxiKuise and iudiguity to which 
they htid been subject. 

A feeling of dismay spread over the country, such as had 
not been felt for tlurty yearji, since the invasion of the 
Mahrattas. The arrest and humiliation of the imeviMiu. 
zemindars destroyed their ereilit and authorit}’, mBtu-r-., 
and enabled the ryois to evade the payment of their rent 
with impunity. If the defaulters were subjected to con¬ 
finement, tlic attorneys advised them to apply to the court 
for a writ of habeas corpus, when they were brouglit dowji 
to Calcutta and discharged. TJie zerqindars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for Avithbolding payment of thev 
dues to government, and its resources, w'hicb w ere then 

land revenue, were placed in 

of the country, which embiuced 


dei>endcnt solely on the 
extreme ^eiil. 

The cnininal judicature 
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the police of thirty millions of people, had been entrusted to 

1775 In criminal tlio nabob of Moorshcdabad and to his judicial and 
jiiiiuatim!. (‘xecutive oflk'crs j but the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared that ho was a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any right to the exercise of any authority 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
cont(;mj>t against hi.s Highness, They affirmed that the 

• orders (/ the Provincial ('ousts established by Government, 
were of no more value than it they had been issued by the 
king of tlio fairies. They denied that the Kast India 
ComjMiny itself liad any authority in India, l)eyond that of 
an ordinary cominercinl iissociati(»n, and affirmed that the ‘ 
Governor-Gen(Tal in C'ouneil was subject to their jurisdic¬ 
tion, and (hat it would be penal for him or any public 
officer to disobey any jirocess they might issue. Tlie 
judges doubtless acted conKcientiou.sly, but the whole 
fabric of Government was, nevertheless, shaken to ibs 
foundation, and the country was threatened with universal 
anarchy. 

1779 The aggression of the Court reached its climax in the 

Co.ssijurali case. A native brought an action against the 
'rheCwfii- living at a distance fi-ora Calcutta, and not 

jurfth caHti. subject to the Court, and two sheriff’s officers 
were sint with a body of eighty men armed with muskets 
and swords to oxecule the writ of the Court, and bring him 
u}) to Calcutta. Tlu'y invaded his zenana and pocked up 
his idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con¬ 
sidered that it was time to vindicate the authority of 
Government, and afford protection to its subjects; and 
ordered the party to bo intercepted on their return, and 
liberated on their arrival in Calcutta. To jirevent the 
reciuwucc of such visitations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholders of every degree to consider themselves exempt 
fi*om the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court unless they had 
C8|H?eially bound themselves to submit to it. The Court 
then i.‘isued a proct'ss against the (jovemor-Goueral and the 
Council, which they treated with the contempt it deserved. 

Petitions were addressed to Parliament both by the 
native and the Em*opean community, praying for redress, 
Appoint- years elapsed before it was granted. In 

1780 mvirto* sir tlie meantime Hastings provided a more imme* 

h. impey. remedy by offering the post of chief judge 

in tlie Sadder Court, Company’s court of final appe^, 
to the Chief Justice, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a month. 
He accepted the office, but declined any Tomnneration. All 
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the encroaclimenls of the Crown CouH ceased at once. 
The appointment wHa severely ci'iisured in Leadenhall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijali Impoy was 
recalled and impeached, hut honourably ac<iuittod. The 
arrangeinont prov'ed to he in a high degit'O honolicial to the 
interests of the couutr}’, - Hastings had recently remfHlclled 
the judicial system, and though 'be placed over the civil 
courts the best men tlie service could furnish, tliey were 
necessarily without any judicml experienee; and the Cliief 
Justice, a lawyer of gicat eminence, w'tis thus enabUid to 
give form and consistenc}’’ to their proct'edings. With 
this object he drew up a code of regulations, clear ruid 
concise, and adaj)ted to tho simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difliculiies of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. Tbero wu-s war with 
Hydor Ali then ravaging the Carnatic, war with gu 
the Mabrattas, and war with the French and ' 
with tho Dutch. The entire expense of all military opera¬ 
tions foil on the treasury of Bengal—the only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans hud been contracted ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional source of nditd’. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liiible 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to meet tlie exigencies 
of'liis suj^rior lord. The grandfatlier of (,1ieyt Sing, the 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of tluJ times, suc¬ 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for liimself, 
which he held of the Vizier of Ouae, and which Mr. Francis 
had constrained tho Vizier to transfer to tlu? Company, 
giving the raja a sufinud, or deed, which fixed ^lis annual 
payment at twenty-two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Cheyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Behar. The Hanungf b 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and the mjuwtioD. 
rtga paid it for some.time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty, Hastings 
was assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, which 
was to a great extent true, and he construed his reluc¬ 
tance into a crime, and determined, as he said, ** to make 
“ him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
“for his delinquency, and to draw’from his guilt tllh 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.’^’ Hastings 
had occasion to visit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
avert his displeasore, met liim on the way, and offered 
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liim twenty lacs, but he raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 
17H1 reacliing the city, Hastings trausniifted him a statement 
of his oflcneos, uiid placed .him under arrest by sending 
the two companies of sepoys lie had brouglit with him 
to mount guard on liis palace. The populace rose on 
them, and, as they had brought no ammunition, massacred 
them allj as well as their olllcors. 

During tliis riiU’nJt- the escaped acioss the river, 
but the situation of the (lovernor-General was perilous- in 
the extreme. His native force was anniliilnted. Ho was 
Ew’aiJt'of in a city renowned for its tiirhulonec, and in the 
tho rujn. midst of au infuriated mob ; j.nd he ami the thirty 
gentlemen with him had only flieir own swords to trust 
to. Haf»pily, the muUitiido, instead of attacking Hastings 
in his dofunceless st.'itc, hastened across the river to join 
the J'aja. The wliole jirovinco wa.s soon in n .state of revolt, 
but Hastings never lost his self-pc)ss(‘vS.sion; and it was at 
this entical [leriod that he continued and completed the 
negotiations with Sindia which is.sucd in the tmity of 
Salbye, witli as much calmness a.s if he had been residing 
in his own garden-hou-se in Caleutt'a. Equally remarkable 
was the confidence manifested by Sindia in the destinies of 
the Company, by alli.ving his seal to it under such circum¬ 
stances. Troo})S arrived nipidly Irom \arions quartitrs; 
'but Hastings, not considering hi.s position tenable, made 
hisoscaiie by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Chuiiar. 

The raja collected au army of 20,0o0 men, but it was 
re])eatedly defeated, and his last fortres.i, Bidgegurh, in 
Tho mjft which his treasure w!is deposited, was sunxmdered 
►.ukiufd. i-)y liinj liegums. Major Pophara, the commauder, 
ITf'l took advantage of an incautious expression in one of Hast¬ 
ings’s letters, and divided the whole of the prize money, 
forty laes of rupees, at once, among the officers and men, to 
the iiiHiiite annoyance of Hastings, who had been calculat¬ 
ing on the receipt of it to relieve his pecuniary embfirraas- 
jneiits. This is one of those transactions in tho career of 
Hastings for which it would bo diflicult to ofler any pallia¬ 
tion. Choyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated to 
afford the nocossai-y aid to bis suzerain in a great public 
emergency; but tlie imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for de¬ 
murring to the imyment of a tenth of that sum was a vin¬ 
dictive preceding, and has always licen considered a blot 
on his ^iniuisiratiou. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxiety to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in tho field, 
and the treasury wsa empty, Tho arrears which pimuier of 
were due from the Vixior, however, amounted to a Biwuiiw. 
croi*e and a half of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
source for belief, when the Vizier waited on him at Chunar, 
and informed him that hi.s own funds were exhausted, atid 
that it was no longer possible for him to maintain the English 
troops employed in protecting his territories. ,Ho then 
alluded to the treasures of tll^ begums, and requested per¬ 
mission of the Governor-General to take possession of them 
and thus discharge his obligations to tlio Company. At tho 
same time it was asserted, but on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel Hannay, that the begums had abutted the re¬ 
bellion, ns it was officially termed, of Choyt Sing, and sup¬ 
plied him with tnwps and money. Hastings, under the ■ 
severe pressure of circumstances, iiersuatkid himself that 
“the begums had mfido war on the Corajiany,” and he 2 * 7^2 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and autho¬ 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-five lacs of 
rupees were extracted from their vaults, and transmitted 
to Calcutta, but not before the two eunuchs, their 
ministers, had been subject to torture. For this act of 


atrocity, Hastings is no farther responsible than as it might 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To this 
treasure tho begums had no legitimate title; it was thq 
property of tho state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their riglit to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings %vas so little 
conscious of the turpitude of this transaction that he 
ridicnled the censure which “men of virtue ” might cast on 
it. But posterity has vindicated tho principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the faunsaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of the Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 

These proceedings frere severelycondemned by the Court 1783 
of Directors, and the members of his Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and ho justly com| ’ 
p^ned that while he was held personally luspon- iraTinKH' 
sible for the safety of India, his degradation had JJ^**^****** 
been proclaimed in eveiy native coi^, and in tho • 

Council he had only a single vote. In ^ letter of the 20th 
March to the Directors, after alluding to the patience and 
temper wifh which he hadsubmitiedto the indignities heaped 
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a.d. on him during his long service, he announced his deterrfiina- 

1784 tion to retire from the Government. Ho proceeded to Luck¬ 
now, and in comnliance with the injunctions of the Coui't of 
Directors restored the jageers which had been sequestered 
to tlio begums, adjusted all accounts with theVixier, and 
then withdrew the Kesident. On his return to Calcutta 
he addressed valedictory letters to, the princes and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom he was licld in the highest esteem,. 

1785 and embarked for England li Febniary. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with a gracious 
reception, and even the Court of Directors greeted him 
with a courteous address. With one exception, - 
ineut'^y tho ministry likewise evinced a very friendly dis- 
Hiisdiiffs. position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, wlio had 
‘ moved tho vote of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons,in terms exceptionally virulent, now pronounced 
liiin tho “ Saviour of India.” But Mr. Pitt, the prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap¬ 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise the 
king to confer any mark of distinctitm upon liim. Burke, 
who had made Indian politics his especial study for many 
years, had contracted a feeling akin to personal animqsity 
towards him, and aided by the local knowledge and the 
uniuatchod rancour of Hifr. Fmucis, who had obtained a 
.scat in Parliament, ileiiounced his conduct in the House of 

1786 Commons. Tlte House was inilnccd to vote his ini|)each' 
ment at the bar of the House of Lords on twenty-two 
chai’ges. Of these only three w'cre of any serious import; 
tile liohilla war, tho treatraont of Cheyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of tho begums; tho rest were tho mere litter 
of Mr. Francis’s malignity. The trial commenced on 

1788 the 13th Febninry, 1788, and presented themost august spec¬ 
tacle Avhich had been witnessed in England since the trial 
of tho bishops, a century before. Tho queen, the prin¬ 
cesses, the Prince of Wales and his royal brothers, and the 
peel's in their ermine proceeded in state to Westminster 
-Hall to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in tliis great drama was the galaxy 
of genius in the seats appropriated to the managers of the 
IHonse, Fox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of imperishable renown in the annals of 
Che country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who had given law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
as a culprit. The management of tho trial wab left wiUi 
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the Whigs, who conducted it wth ability which has never 
been surpassed, and 'in a spirit of animosity which has 
seldom been equalled. They applied to him the epithets 
of thief, typant, robber, cheat, swii\dlor, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell; and then oxprt'ssed 
their rogi’ot that the English language did not afford terras 
more adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in his complete and 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, 
and reduced him to poverty. 

Q''he most severe censor of liia administration, the philo¬ 
sophic historian Mill, admits that “lio was l)e 3 ’ond all 
“ question the most eminent of the chief mlhrs 
“whom the Company ever employed, nor is at 
“ there any one of them who would not have sne- 
“ cuTulK'd under the difficulrieB ho had to encounter.'’ Cen¬ 
surable as some of his nets undoubtedly were, the grandeur 
of hi.s 1 ‘areer is by raanj' considered as casting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day assorted that “ though he was not blameless, if 
“ there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“with laurel.” Wliile tlie king and his ministorH were 
losing an empire in the west, he was building up another 
in the east. The authority' of the Company was limited 
to the volley of the Ganges when ho assumed the 
government. Ho -was anxious to avoid territorial ac¬ 
quisitions—and, indeed, he made none—^hiitT it was the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of tbe Com¬ 
pany to every court in India, and to render it tbe paramount 
power on the continent; and thi.s object he fully accom¬ 
plished, in the midst of unexampled difficulties'. At the 
time of his retirement the Company was recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favour 
was courted and whose hostility was dreaded equally by 
Tippoo, tbe Nizam, and the five Mfihratta princes. No 
British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an equal 
extent, not merely the homage but the warm attachment 
of the people nnd^ his government, by whom, after tlie 
lapse of a century, the name of “Hustin Sahib” is'still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781, the petitions of the inhabitante 
of Calontta agaimst the encroachments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and ueiximof 
referred ip a select committee, of which Mr. i^o®®*^*®*** 
Burke was the life and and which presented 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligence of 
A.n. Hyder Ali’s irruption into the Carilatic, a secret com- 
1782 mittec was appointed, of which Mr. Dnndas was chairman. 
On the prosontation of the report, he denounced tjie conduct 
of Hastings and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Homlyf 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 
the lionoflr and policy of the ration, and brought calamities 
on India, and enormous oipcmses on the Company. The 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and the Court of 
Directors respouded to it; hut tlio Court of Pro^)rietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing and 
of grtiator omiftimcc than the superior Court, passed a voUj 
of thanks to Hastings for his c-minent services. The 
pecuniary emlMiirassment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a croi-e of rupees, which w'as 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
which had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable 
. reports t>f the tw'o comraitiocs, and there was a gencml 
outcry for remodolliug the Government of Hidia. 

Mr. Fo.x, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, wliicli had 
K83 Foxsiiniitt been draft’d by bis colleague Mr. Burke. It 
jirovidwl that all the powers of Government 
should bo transferred for four yeiirs from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi¬ 
nated in tlie first instance by Parliament, and subsequently 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the India House 
was at the time e.stimated at two crorcs of rupees a ye«r, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis¬ 
try would be fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened with extinction, filled the town 
with complaints of the violation of chiurtercd rights, and 
inflainwl the public mind by a caricature representing 
Mr. Fox as Garlo Klian, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two to one. The king, 
had been persuaded tliat it wonld take the crown from 
his head and place dt on the brows of Hr. Fox, and by fbe 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it out, and ho lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 

Hr. Pitt, then in his twenty-firarth year, was placed at 
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the head of the new adminiatration, and brought in 
, another India bill, which provided for the appoint- ritt'g indijt 1784 
ment of a Board of Conunissionors by the Urown, 
with power “to check, superintend, and control all the 
“acta, operations and concerns,” connected with the civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of ibc Court of Direetbrs was to 
act in subordination to the uommi8Bit)nerM, and control all 
correspondence of any importance; and twenty-one of the 
Directors were thus excluded from all influence in the 
administmtion of India, Mr. Fox’s bill annihilated the 
Company, but, under !Mr. Pitt’s bill thej^ l^tained their 
golden })atronage and th(*ir social position OJid the trap¬ 
pings of dignity, but the substantial power of Government 
was transferred to the (!)rown. The Proprietors, who hud 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Hastings’ recall, were rest rictetl from interfering 
with any of 1 he decisions of the Board of Commissiouors, 
usually denominated the Board of Contrtil, and, though 
they retained the empty privilege of dehaU*, were red<iccd 
to a state of fKditical insignifiennee. It was, moreover, 
resolved that “to jiursuc schem(*s of conquest and acqni- 
“ sition of territory wfis contrary to the wish, the honour, 

“and the policy of the British Tiati<)n but this renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of the Bntish empire in India 
only afforded another exemplification of tho vanity of 
human wishes. 

Mr, Dundas was appointed Pn*sident of the Board of 178.*» 
Control, and one of the first ({Ue.stions which came before 
him related to the debts of the mibob of A root. Thi*Njib<>b 
For many years he had been living on loans oh- 
tainod at an exorbitant -premium and usurious 
interest, for which he gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Arcot 
to Madras, the town l>ecame the focus of intrigue and 
fraud. All classes, both in and out of the service, uot 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in the traffic ot 
• loans, which became the shortest road to fortune. Every¬ 
one was eager to obtain access to the pagoda-tr(*e, as it 
was called, then in full bloom. Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to suppori the war wtth 
Hyder, was anxious to deal summarily with this incubus 
on its i^fonroes, and proposed to deduct a fourth from the 
principal, to consolidate it with the interest to a fixed date, 
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and pay olf the amount by instalments. But tbc creditors 
would not listen to any proposal to cut the tree down, 

Mr. Pitt’s India bill raado provision I'or the investiga¬ 
tion of these claims preparatory to their liquidation, and 
Mr. outitiftH'a tho Court of Directors entered on the duty with 
A.D. nary pro- great alacrity, but Mr. Duudas removed the case 

I7S4 cttjciitigB, out of their hands, and determined to pay off the 

debts without enquiry, Tho#princofl of India had already 
discovered that the most effectual moilo of counteracting 
the Government of India, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize members of Parliament. Tho na])ob of 
Arcot ndoplod this expedient on a magnificent scjtlu. Paul 
Bon field was Sdht to Jiondoii with large funds, established 
an oflieo in We.stiniuster for the purchase of Iwroughs, and 
in tho general ehjction of 1783, made no fewer than eight 
members of Parliament, whose votes were placed at the 
disposal of tho ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
influence that the anomalous })roceodiiigs of Mr. Dundas wero 
generally attributed, by which Paul Bon field secured the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a sum little .shori of sixty lacs 
of rupees. Tho heaviest class of the loans was fixed, with 
interest, at two crore.s and a quarter, but it cost tho Com¬ 
pany five crores liefore it was paid off. 

. JVfr. Fox’s Indian Bill made it i)onal for any servant of 
tlie Company, civil or military, to engage in money transac- 
Fnsriftitiim tions witli any native prince, but no such clause 
of ncwifntm. inserted in JMr. Pitt’s bill, and the nabob 
and his friends embarked in the fabrication of fresh loans 
while tho liquidation of the old loans was in progi*ess, and 
on tho payment of tho last pagoda brought forward new 
180.5 demands, to tho incredible amount of thirty crores of 
rupees. Parliament was now resolved that they should be 
subject to a sovore scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was appointed at Madras to investigate thorn, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Tbeir labours 
extended over fifty years, and cost India a crore of rupees, 
but tlioy reduced tho claims from thirty-two croros of 
rupees to about two and a half. Mr. Dnndas’s proceedings 
UevBuuwirof I'ogarding the revenues of tho Carnatic were* 
1786 equally disjistrous. The nabob had received a 

larger income fiom them while they were under the 
minagument of the Company than when administered 
by his own officers, but those officers and his creditors 
lost tho opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for the restoration of the country. 
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Contrary to tho adrioe of tlio Court of Directors, Mr. 
Dundas oi*derod the 'districts to be given back to tho nabob, 
that is, to liis craditors, who began again to reap a rich 
harvest, while the Madras Presidency, with an array seven 
months in arrears, was reduced to •a stale bordering oh 
bankruptcy. 


CIIAPTEB VII. 


SECTION I. 

AWIINlSTRATrON OF LORO COliNWALLLS—MYSOIU: WAR. 


Ont the dcfm-turo of Hastings, Mr. Maepborson, tho senior 
memb(5r of Council succeeded icniporaiily to tho Oovern- 
inont. Ho had originally gone out to India as Mr, Mno- 
parser of one of the Company’s vessels, but 
attached liimsolf to the nabob of the Carnatic Onvi'nior- 


and returned to England as his agent, ami 
through the influence of tho Duke of Craftoii, who highly 
appreciated his abilities, wtis apiwirdod to (he Madras 
civil service, from which he was subse<piCT*tIy promoted 
to the Bengal Council. Tho great merit of his brief 
administration, ■which lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in his economical reforms which resulted in the laudable 


reduction of a croro and a Jialf of annual expenditure. 

The Government of the Company’s jMJsscssions since tho 
battle of Plassy ha<l hitherto been given to one of th(3 
officers on their own eslablishment in India, 
bnt it was found that whatever advantage 
might be derived from his local knowledge and 
experience was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
•a due control over those who had once been his equals. 
Tho ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
of Governor-General a nobleman of high chaiucter, un¬ 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the governor of Madras, was chosea for the ap- 
pointmenrt, but he disgusted Mr, Dundas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministiy, and Lord Cornwallis was 
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A.t). nominated in his stead, and he assjamed charge of the 
1786 Government in September, 1786. And thus, by the 
singular caprice of events, the man who had surrendered a 
British army to Wasliingtou at York Town, which entailed 
the loss of America, Vas appointed to govern India, while 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution, for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. ■' 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis¬ 
tration had boon crippled by the chTOnic oppo- 
Bition of the home authorities at the Iiidia House 
wiiiUtt’B tniJ *Dow!iing Street. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed 
iKwition. entire confidence of Mr. Pitt, and of the 

Board of Control, to which the Directors were .subordinate, 
and of which his friend Mr. Duudas W’as President. The 
office of Commandcr-in-Cliief was likewise united with that 
of Governor-Gonoml, and Lord Cornwallis w'as thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hastings had only a single voice in the Council, while his 
successor was invested with the power of overruling the 
votes of his colleagues wlionev('r he deemed it necessary. 
The Court of Directors hud been in the habit of nominating 
' their friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint¬ 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authoj*ity of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses, Hastings bad protested 
against it, but bo hod not sufficient official strength to secure 
8ucc(j88; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in the supix)rt of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and threatened 
to resign the Government unless it was di.scontiuued; 
It is not, theretbro, a matter of-surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the 8|tirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Government. 

• The first three years of bis administration were occupied 
1786 in the reform of abuses, wliieb wore to be traced mainly to 
17 SQ Lord Com- vicious ond traditional policy of the Court of 
Wallis'# Directors of giving small salaries, and allowing 
indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
their own treasury, but the perquisites from 
pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Com* 
wallis remarked, who returned to England rich was deemed a 
rogue, and' e^ery man who went home poor a fool. 
He found the lystem of peculation in full rigour. The 
treasurer was lending the public funds at twelve per cent. 
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The Commander-in-chief had given two of liis favouriteB 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
while they drew full allowances for the men, tht^ regiments 
existed only ^on paper. The collectpi’s of the land revenue, 
who were also armed with the power of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under fictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The j>osi of jmlitical Resident at the 
court of the raja of Benares wnh considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year, while the salary attached fo it did not 
exceed a thousand rupees a mouth. 

Lord Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming A.n. 
these abuses with unflinching vigour. He Imnlod out HHG 
frauds in every corner, j)ut a period to jobbing o,ni. j 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He retused 
to allow men (»f power and influence at home to 
quarter their friends and kindrwl, and Ht)niotimeH their 
victims at the gnmbling-bible, on Indian appointments, and 
he had the courage to decline tlje recommendations of tht' 
Prince of Wales, “who,” he wrote, “was always pressing 
“ some infamous and uiijustifiable job upon him ; *’ but it 
was not till ho had convinced the Court, of Diroe.tors of the 
trutli which Clive and Hastings liad in vain pressoil on 
them, that “ it wa.s not good economy to put men int(» 
“places of the greatest confidence, where they have it in 
“ their ixiwer to make fortunes in a few months, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,” that the piirijioation of 
the public service became iirneticable. It has continued to 
improve ever since, notwithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and the Indian service now presents au example 
of administrative integrity which lias seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

The Vizier lost no time in renewing the request lie 178 G 
had not cea.sed for years to make, to be relieved from 
the ex|>ense of the Comjiany’s troops stationed -nic afftnrn 
in his dominions for their protection, but the 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostaii, 
and the growing power of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Corn¬ 
wallis that the troops could not bo withdrawn without 
groat risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise delivered from the pressure of tJio 
European harpies, who, under the predommance of British 
mfiaence, long been preying on him, one of whom, 
Colonel Hanni^, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years.* He likewise conferred an inestimable bwm 
on him by peremptorily rofusing to recognise the claiow of 
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« 

any of hia private creditors, whothep fenropean or native, 
aiut thus saved him from tho fate of the nabob of Arcot. 
Blit he did not fail to remonstrate 'svith him, though in 
vain, on thd abuses of his administration. The only con¬ 
cern of tho Vizier was to obtain the means of personal 
gratification, and hence tho zemindar was allowed to 
Hfpuiczo.tho ryot and tho ministers to squeeze the zemin¬ 
dar, and he squeezed tho raihisters and public officers when 
they wore sufficiently gorged with plunder, and squan¬ 
dered tho money in boundless dissipation. 

By tho treaty with tho Nizam, the Guntoor Sircar was 
assigned to flio Company after the death of his brother Basalut 
Thr Omitoor Jung. He died in 1782, but the Nizam sti'adily 
siniir. evaded tho surrender of it, and Lord Cornwallis, 
A.n. wlien taking leavooftho Dir*ectoi*9, was direchKlportmqitorily 
H88 to demand it. In 1788, ho drtjw a body of troo])s to the 
frontier, and instructed tho Resident to elaiin the full 
exi'cution of the treaty. To his great surprise, the Nizam 
at once acceded to his wishes, but ho also c,\prcssed his 
confulenco that tho Company's Govoniment would with 
cipial alaerily fulfil tho obligations to which they were 
bound.by tho other articles of the treaty; wliieli were, to 
assisi him with two battalions of iroo{>s, and six pieces of 
artillery wlienever lie .should requiie their services, and 
to roduco and transfer to him the province of tho Carnatic 
Balaghaut, then usuiqa'd by llyder Naik. With his u.snal 
diqilicity ho despatched an envoy sinmltaneously to Tippoo 
to pi\)[)ose an alliance for tho extirpation of tho English. 
Tij'poo roiulily embraced tho proposal, and ilernanded the 
hand of one of tJio jHydenihad princesses, hut the Tartar 
blood of tho son of Cheen Killich boiled at tho idea of a 
matrimonial alliance with the son of a luiik, or head con¬ 
stable, and the negotiation was broken off. 

Lord Cornwallis was disconcerted 'by this manenuvre. 
Since tho unfortunate treaty of 1708, the Company’s 
1 x 1 ii Cnrn« Govorumoni had twice acknowledged Hyder and 
as tho lawful sovereigns of this pro- 
lettw. vinee, and to furnish the Nizam with the En^ish 
brigiido he desired would load to dangerous complications; 
on the other hand, it was important to prevent his throw- 
r ing himself into tho arms of Tippoo. To meet the diffi- 
1789 oulty, Lord Cornwallis addrt>8sed an official letter to him, 
engaging to transfer the province if it should come into 
the possession of tho Company with the aid rf his troops, 
and likewise to furnish him with the brigade on condition 
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that it sboald not bo enysloyod against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, whioli did not include tho name j^.n.' 
ofTippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo was uatursUly irritated 1789 
to find that* the dismembonucut of his dominions was 
within the contemplation of the Govornor-Gonoral, and that 
he was prepared to place a TlritisU force at tlio disposal of 
the Nizam, with lil)oriy to on^doy it against him, I'hat 
this communication was higlily injudicious will not bo 
questioned; but it is idle to attribute tbe wai* with Tipptni 
six months after to its influence, inasmuch as he had fitted 
out an expedition against the raja of Travaucoro six 
months before the date of it. 

The little principality of Travancore, at tlio soiitliorn ex¬ 
tremity of tho Malabar coast, had Iwenplacod under British 
protection by tlio treaty of Mangalore. Tippoo, 
who had long coveted the possession of it, had been 
for some time assembling an army to invade it, and Mmiros 
the raja, to slreiigthen his defences, had purchased ■ 

two town.s in the neighbourhood of tin? Dutcli, Tippoo 
demanded the surrender of them on the ])lea that tlicy 
bolongtd to his vassal, tho raja of Cochin, The raja 
appealed to Ii«jrd Cornwallis, wdio directed tho authorities 
at Madras to inform both him and I’ippoo that if the Dutch 
had really held independent and unreserved ])osH(;,s,sion of 
these places, tho raja was to ho su|)ported in retaining 
them. Mr. Holland, the govornor of Madi'ius, nigre unprin¬ 
cipled than any of his predecessors, not only withlusld this 
communication from Tippoo, but endeavoured h) extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the I’aja as tho condition 
of supporting him. Tho army on tho Coast was likewise 
kept in an inefficient slate, and tho pay of tho trodps was 
allowed to fall into arrears, while, in direct violation of tho 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, tho public revenues were appro¬ 
priated to tho payment of the credit»)rs of the nabob, of 
whom he was one of tho principal. Tippoo- suddenly 
attacked the “ lines of Travancore,” as they wore terme<l, 1789 
—the defensive wall tho raja had erected—and was re¬ 
pulsed with tho loss of 2,000 men, upon which bo ordered 
up a battering train from Soringapaiam, and reinforcements 
from every quarter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal declaration of war against the Company, but • 
Holland proposed a pacific adjustment of tho quosiion to 
Tippoo, and soon after desert^ his post and embarked 
for England.* 

Lord Comwatlia considered it essenti.*! to our honour to 
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defend an all)% and to take up the gauntlet which Tippoo 
Lt>Ti\ Com. liad thrown down. It was not a time for potter- 
HiHam* Parliatnont, and he proceeded at 

once to offer alliances, offensive and ■defensive, to 
A.». l-wo native powers in the Deccan, the Niasam and the 
)790 Poshwa, which their hotrod and dread of Tippoo led them to 
accept y,dth great alacrity. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they" should simultaneously attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the Tlritisli army with 10,000 
hor,se, if recpiired, for who.se semces they were to he reim- 
hnrsed, and tliat the Mysore torritorie.s and fvrts conquered 
by their united arms should be e<pinlly divided among them. 

Geueral Medows, an officer of acknowhjdged ability, had 
arrived at Madras as governor and Coinroander in Chief, 
and Lorol Cornwallis entrusted the conduct of the 
campaign to him. The deficiency of the com- 
iiil.ssariiit, owing U) the })rofligato neglect of 
Holland, retarded tlie departnro of the army for 
several months, but the General was enabled to march from 
Triehinopoly on the 2t)th of May, at the head of a force of 
15,000 men. Coimbatoor was captnrtxl in July, and Palglmt 
1790 and Dindigul, both deemed impregnable, in September, but 
the force Avas injudiciously 8C{)ai*atcd, and Tippoo, by a 
ma.s(erly movement, interposed Indween the divisions, one 


(lOntTid 

nliortiv'*' 

muipulgn. 


which suffered henv^ loss both in men and guns. When 
') war became inevntable Lord Cornwallis adopted the 


of 
the 

bold plan of IlastingB, and despatch('d a large expedition to 
Madras along the coa<jt where we had no allies; and, not- 
Avithstanding the able disposition.s of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction Avitli the Madras army, it was effected without a 
conflict. Tippoo then proceeded southsvard, closely fol¬ 
lowed by General Illodows, but tl^ese marches and counter- 
inarche.s, Avhich Avere without result, subjected the troops 
to sevt'ro fatigue, and weaken<'d their confidence in the 
Geiu'itd. .The campaign proved abortive, and Lord Corn- 
walli.s determined to take the command of the army into 
his OAvn bauds. 


He arrived at Madras on the 12 th Doceml)er and made 
the most vigorous preparations to take the field. Meanwhile, 
Bwomi Tippoo proceeded to the north, and hairing ravaged 

cfttupiiiKn. the Carnatic, marched south to Pondicher^, and 
despatched a nii.ssion to Paris, to Louis XVI., soUoitwgthe 
aid of 6,0(K) troops, for whom he w'ould make suitable pro¬ 
vision. The unhappy king was then in the vortex of the 
Bevolution, and replied: “This resembles the affair of 
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‘‘An^rica, of which I never think without regi’ot. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we are 
“ Buffering for it now; the lesson is too sov’^ero to be for- 
“ gotten.” The army was assembled at Velkwe, on the 
11th February, and marched without any opposition to a.d. 
Bangalore, which capitulated on the 21st, but not before 1791 
Tippoo had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and his treasure. Uho Nizam’s contingent of 
10,000 horse was a.ssembled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not enter Tippoo’s dominions till it was 
certain that he had inarcbod southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 170J, tliey hhsteued 
to join Lord Cornwallis^H camp as soon •they heai'd 
that Bangalore had capitulated; but there was neither 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and tlu; flaunting 
caA’^aliers were nnablc to protect th(;irown foraging pai’tie.s, 
and socju ceased to move beyond the English piekots. 
Lord Cornwalli.s was now in full mareli on SiTingapatani, 
and Tippoo determined to try the result of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera, and he sustained a total natti« of 
defeat. From the summit of the l\ill, where the Ank«Ta. 
last shot was fired, the eastern face of the ciipital greeted 
the eyes of the victors; hut Imre, to their doej) chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. P’or several weeks the army 
had been suffering the extreraify of want. The sbu’es, 
scanty when the aiTny Iwgan its march, were rapidly ex¬ 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light horse iiitercepte'd all sif|jplie8, and 
created a desert round the camp. On the 20th May the 
artillery officers reported that the bullocks w'on! reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer drag the lieavy 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of the army depended on an immcidiate retreat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis from the western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 21st May to destroy a portion of his siege 
rans and bnry the rest and retire to the (soast. The next 
day Lord Cornwallis destroyed his own batteiing train and 
bemm his melancholy return to Madras, 

By the coalition treaty, signed on the IstJnne, thcregency 
at Poona engs^^d to fumiBh 10,000 troops to operate against 
Tippoo, but the minister, Nana Fumavose, .still Th»< Mah- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in the “""7' 
hope—whicij ho did not conceal—^that, at the eleventh 
hour, Tippoo might be induced to purcha^ his neutrality by 
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a concossion of territory. When tliifl orpectation vaiiished 
and the Mahratta force t«wk the field, it became; evident 
that the primary object of the Nana was to use the British 
artillery in recovering tho fortresses -wrhich Tippoo had 
wrested from the Miihrattas, and six months were occupied 
in tlio siege of Dharw^ar. Hence, in tlie first campaign 
of 1700, the Peshwa's force rendered no assistance what¬ 
ever. in the campaign of 17!>1 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the first day of the rcti’eat. If 
he had receive d any intimation of its approach, the result 
of the canij>aign might have hw^n dilTewmt; but his intolK- 
gence d<'j»a>‘tnient w'as depk)rable, while Tippoo’s admirable 
establishmhni (>f scouts intorcoptod all coninmnication. Tho 
bazaar of the Mahratta army, rich wdtls the spoils of India, 
pm.stuitcfl a singular contrast to the j)ovorty of the Hiiglish 
carnj), and the provisions they brought, though sold at an 
exorbitant price, proved a scaaonahlo relief to the famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratta sirdars, who had been 
enriching thettisclves by pillage from tho day they took 
the field, set up a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lues of rupees, whicli Lord Comw'allis 
was const rain(4 to make to prevent the transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo. It was mi this occasion that ho followed 
the example of Hastings, and took the funds provided for 
tho Coiujwny's iiivestmcni. out of the holds of their ships. 
On his return to Madras l<ord CornwalHs employed tho 
A.i). anny in the conquest of the Baramnhal and the capture of 
l»n{)aratioiK>« fortrcssc.s witli w'liicli the country was 
fortht'tiiirii studded. Notluiig filled the native princes with 
oBmpftitrn. militaiT power of the Company, 

as the ease mid rapidity with which such fort.s as Kist- 
naghery, Nundidroog, Savandroog, and otlicrs that were 
deiuned impregnable, were captured, while they cousidered 
thernsehn^H fortunate if forts of inferior strength were 
1792 taken after a siege of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took the field with a convoy surpassing in 
magnitude an 3 ’thing which had been seen before, and which 
led Tipj.H)o to exclaim ’• “ It is not what I see of the 
“ resources of tho English that 1 drciad, as what I do not 
see.” The army consisted of 22,000 men and eighty-six 
field pieces and siege guns. It was angmented, but by no 
‘•moans strengthened, by about 8,000 of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than serviceable, and a small contingent of 
Mahmttahorse. On the 5thFebruary thewdiole |brce reached 
a position which commanded a view of Seringapatam, 
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situaited on an island of the Can very, protected by throe 1792 
lines of defbnco mounting throe hundn^d guns, and sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge of thorny plants absolutely impervious 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s army was encamped on the 
northern bank of th(‘ stream, in a stiongly fortified position, 
which Loni Cornwallis reconnoitred on the and 

determined to storm the same night. The generals of the 
allies were lo.st in nstonishmccyb when they heard rhat the 
English commander had gone out “like an ordinary 
“ captain,” in a dark night without guns, to assail those 
formidable lines The conflict, which was carried on 
throughout the night, terminated in the capture of all 
Tij>poo’s redoubts, and the establishment of *thc British 
fierce in ilie island itself. Soon after Lord ComwalHs was 
strongtliened by the junction of (jcneral Abercroinby’s 
force of (),0U0 men from Bombay, and the operations were 
pushed on with such vigour tliat Tipj)oo was as.siired by 
his princi])al officers that no dcjumdence conl<l any longer 
be placed on his troops, and that lio had nothing left lnit 
submission. Threatened as be was W'ith the loss of his 
kingdon) he ncce}»ted the 8 e\tei ’0 terms dicteicd by Lord 
Cornwallis :—that he should surrender half his dominions, 
pay a war indemnity of three crortts, and give up two of 
his sous ns hostages. The generals of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam left tlie negotiations entirely wdth the English 

S lcnipotentiary; but after they had been completed, t<he 
lahratta commander put in a demand of sijfty hujs for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a “reasonable remiiner- 
“ ation for their labours in the negotiations,” but consented 
to its reduction by one half From documents found at 
Seiingapatam when it wascaptured six years later, it apfMjars 
that the generals of both the allios were all the time engaged 
^in a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo,tho perfidious 
object of which was happily defeated by tlie prompt mrtve- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and the early completion of the 
tireaty. The coalition treaty provided that the territories 
and fortresses con(|uered by their united exertions should 
1)6 equally divided among the three signataries. The 
Mahrattas had given no assistance in the war; indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp until a 
fortnight after the treaty had b^n signed. Tlio Nizam’s 
force had done nothing bnt consume food and forage; but* 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with scrupulous 
fidelity to‘the original compact, and made over a third of 
the indemni1;y, as well as of the territory, to each of his 
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confederates, annexing only one tliird, of the annual value 
2 of forty lacs of rupees, to the Comp^y’s territories. 

Thi.s was the fii'st acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prevent it by Act’ of Parliament. Mr. 

Pitt, when introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
Srirowth" principal object was to prevent 

».f tiu- im- the governor of Bengal from being ambitions, 
and bent on conejaest; but, though the dread of 
territorial expan.sion was the bugbear of the day, and 
coutinned to haunt tlie India House and Downing Btrcei 
till wt! had absorlHjd all India, the tendency of our jwlicy 
for twenty years had Iain in an opposite direction. Olive 
hud given back the kingdom of Oudo in 1702, wdion it was 
forfeited by the issue of the wai;, and ho dcnouucfd 
any attempt to extend our douiinion.s beyond the Curuiu- 
nussa. Hastings -was at one time prepared to rolin- 
qiii.sh the Northern Sircar.s ; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
nssuTued the Government expressed his wish to withdraw 
from tho Malabar coast, and reduce Bombay to the posi¬ 
tion of a factory; and Lord Sbelburn, when prime 
minister in 1782, proposed to abandon Madms, and give 
up overytliing but Bengal and Bombay. If tho size of the 
Indian empire had depended on tho wishes or the (xdicy 
of tho public authorities of the day, it would have been 
comprised within very narrow limits. 

Tlie increase of the Comj^any’s dominions in India, which 
was I’oprobated by tho Court of Directors, by Parliainent 
Ciuixp of the And by tho mini.stry, arose from tho progress of 
growth. cireunistances over which none of tho.se authori¬ 
ties had any control. Prom time immemorial, aggression 
had been the vital principle of all nativo states. Twenty- 
live centiirios before, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
pliicod conquest among the foremost of royal virtues,* 
“What the king has not got,” said MuntX), “let him 
“ .strive to gain by military strength and it was a precept 
never disreganlod. The Mahomedans adopted this stand¬ 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
During the eighteenth oentniy, the political cauldron in 
India nad l)een seething with more than ordinary violence. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Niaam, 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained ip vigour by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 
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wthftnt an invasiofi of the rights of some prince in Hindo> 
stan or the Deccan. *It was in tliis state of things that the 
Company appeanni on the scone, and took up arms for the 
defence of their jGactories, and by the superior disoipline and 
valour of their troops liecame a first-rate military pow<}r, and 
consequently an object of jealousy and dread to the belli¬ 
gerent princes of India. It was tbe restlessness and en¬ 
croachment of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they -weve engaged. The slightest syniptoni of 
weakness, and too frequently the appearance of moderation, 
became the signal for lu^stility; and wlieii the aggit'ssioii 
was subdued it appeared the dictate of jirudenefi to prevent 
the repetition of it by reducing th(» re.sources of tbe ag¬ 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 
And thus has the British empire in India lieen gradually 
extended by a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has OTcrpowered not only the opposition of the India 
House and the ministry, and the denunciations of Englisli 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the pniceedvngs of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, not excepting even the acquisition of t(?rritory. 
and the king conferred'on him the dignity of a marquis. 
The precedent has been scrupulously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
dominions in India has received the thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown.* 


SECTION II, 

LORD Cornwallis’s administration— fiyvENUC and judicial 

REFORMS—PROGRESS OF SINDIA. 

The brilliant success of tbe Mysore war reflectfjd great 
credit on Lord Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputation 
of his administration rests on his revenue and ]{ 4 ?rcnne 
judicial reforms. The changes which had been rrfonn*. • 
so repeatedly made in tbe revenue arrangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detrimental to the welfare of the ryots and the interest* * 
of the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, 
affirmed that a^cnlture and internal commerce were in a 
state of rapid &cay, and that no class appeared to flourish 

Q 


A.D. 

1793 
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hut the money-lenders. The Court of Directors felt the 
neces.sity of adopting some decisive (jolicy to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of ruin, and accordingly framed their memorable letter 
A.i>. of the l*2th April, ilic salient points of which \^6re, that the 
17H6 settlement should be made with the old zemindars, and not 
with farmers or with temjjorary rcnttjrs,—on the ground of 
fiscal expediency, and nyt as a matter of right,—and for a 
jwrioil (3f ton years, and evefitnally, if it was found to work 
well, in perpetuity. Ijord Cornwallis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the sulgect to 
seiwo as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
hitul liod alwnys been considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but tlm Court of Director?*, acting on a generous 
and enligbtc'ruid policy, determined to confer it on the 
zemindars, and thus give them a permanent interest in the 
soil. The land thus ht'caine real property, and a large and 
opuh'iit class of landholders was thereby created. The 
relationsliip between the zemindar and the rj^ot was an 
important qiiestion, imd involved in great peqilexity, which 
has not yet Ixien removed. The zemindar had always 
squeezed out of the ryot ovt'ry farthing that could bo 
realised, leaving him little btyond a rag and a hovel. 
Mr. Shore, who siiperijitpiided tlio settlement, the ablest 
revenue officer in India, was of o]»inion that some decisive 
provision .should be niiwle to erisuro an equitable adjust¬ 
ment of tlie demands of Ibe zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the regulafious passed t«) protect the ryot from extortion 
were indetinito and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a poor cultivator could 
appeal to the courts against a rich and powerful landlord 
w'as an absurdity. This defect was unqiiostionably a blot 
in the settlement, which, in other rospocts, W'as benevolent, 
if not laMieficent. ^ 

Alter the settlement had been completed, the important 
question arose whether it should be decennial or permiuient. 
Tht> vrnift T^'^’rd Ooruw’allis maintained that a fixcid and im- 
iwmt M'ttJe- altc'rable settlement was the only panacea for the 
^.yils which aftlicted the country, and the only 
protection from the still greater ruin which threatened it, 
and thfkt tlio grant of this boon would give the zemindars 
an irresistible inducement to promote the cultitation of the 
land and the welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr, Shore, who was far better acquainted with the subject 
than the Governor-General, opposed with equa^ tenacity the 
proposal to make the settlement irrevocable. He argued 
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thaf the Governiftent Lad only the roughest estimate of 
the capabilities of the land and of the collections, that the 
land revenue formed the bone and muscle of the public 
resources, .and that it was j^reposterous to fix tho revenue 
for ever without any definition of the boundaries of (^states^ 
and when a third of Bengal was a jungle. As to tho 
public spirit of the zemindars ijliich a permanent settle¬ 
ment was expected to foster,^ he justly rtmiarkecT that the 
whole zemindary system was a more conflict of extortion 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it 
was vain to hope for any improvement. The question was 
referred to Lcadenlmll Street, and some of tho Directors, 
influenced partly by their own local exf)crieTice in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore’s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It was tlien placed before tlu‘ Board of Control, 
and Mr. Pitt, who liad studied Indian subjects as no prim© 
minister has over studied them since, closely investigated 
it for a week in conjunction with Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Charles Grant, and came to tho determination to make the 
settlement permanent, and it was promulgated at Calcutta 
on the 22nd March, 1703. Tt was the boldest and most impor¬ 
tant administrative measure the Company Inwl ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation has been extended, 
and the opulence of the provinces has been augmented; the 
zemindars, and those who have aeciuircd inUTosts in the 
land under them, have grown wealthy, and the comfort 
of the cultivators has, perhaps, l)een promoted. But it is 
now universally felt that the permanent clmmctor given to 
it was an egregious blunder, and that a t<!rm of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally promoted the 
object in view. No margin was allowed to meet’the in¬ 
evitable increase of 'expenditure which would Iks required 
for the defence of the country, or ibr tho improvement of 
it 1^ the institutions of civilisation. The Government has, 
however, continued for a period of eighty years to maintain 
the settlement to thes very letter with scrupulous fidelity 
under every emergency, and has thus exhibited an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
branches. The control of the revenue was con- 
centrated in a board in Calcutta. A civil court criminal * 
was established in each district and in the prin- 
oipal citie^ presided over by a covenanted servant of the 
Company. Four courts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 
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Dacca, Moorshodabad, and Patna, from Kbose decisions an 
17y3 appeal lay to the suddor or chief court at the Presidency, 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. The judges of the foui* courts of appeal were to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliveries. The district judges 
were likowse invested ^with magisterial powers, and 
authorised to pass sontencd in trivial matters, and to 
commit diilin([uents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles anativo officer, called a 


daroga,was a])poinU‘cl to arrest otleudei-son written charges, 
and to take security, not only for his a[)pcfiranco, but also 
for that of the wiincsses, before the magistrate. For more 

TUncodo. simple rules for the adminis¬ 

tration of justice di*awn u]> by Sir Elijah Impey 
had l)cen the manual of the courts. Lord Cornwallis 


determined that all the regulations affecting the rights, 
the property, and the persons of the subjects of Govern- 
meiit should bt» cniliodied in a code, and translated into 
• Bengjilee and Persian. Mr. George Barlow*, a civilian of 
mark, but without any legal education, was entrusted witli 
the charge of dmwing up the new code, and be expanded 
the ordinances of Bir Klijoli into a bulky folio of regula- 
' tioiis, but without inijm>viug them. This volume of laws, 
however valuable os a monument of British philanthropy, 
was little suited k) the habits or wants of a ffcople accus¬ 
tomed to prompt and simple justice. The course of pro¬ 
cedure was loaded wdth formalities, and, combined with the 
multiplication of teclmical rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Eveiy suit became a game of chess ; “justice,” 
as the natives observed, “ w'as made sour by delay,” and 
equity was smothered by legal processes. To crown the 
gi*icvance, the business of the courts was transacted in a 
langungt'—the Persian—equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the witnesses. 

The wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s various institutions have always been freely ab- 
1793 knowlodgod, but they were deformed by one great and 
Exdn*ionof radical blemish. Prom the days of Akbor all 
natiTOs. military offices, even those of the highest 

grade, had, with ocoasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of the country j and, in the early 'days of 
Hastings, some of tlie most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwallis pronounced the natives unworthy of trust, and 
considered that the administration in every department 
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ought to be conducted by the Company's covouantod ser¬ 
vants, some thMe hundred in number, to the entire exclusion 
of native agency, with the oxceptitm of thedaroga on twenty- 
five rupees a montli, and a moonsiff to try potty civil suits, 
to be paid by a commission on them; in otlnsr wonls, by the 
encoumgement of litigation. Every prospect of honourable 
ambition was thns closed at once against the natives of the 
country, and the fatal t*flects\)f this ostracism were speedily 
visible in the inefficiency of tho whole system of govern¬ 
ment. 

The only other event of any note in tho year 1703 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the declaration of war 
between fVanco ami England at the outbr’cak of 
the Revolution. Lord Cornwallis emlwirhed for rmniu 
England in October, after a rntunorablo reign of 
seven years, during which ])enod he had ('ontributed to 
the purity and vigour of the power creattui by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by tlie genius of Hastings. The 
dignity of his chai’Hcter, and his firmness and integrity, com¬ 
bined with his calmm^ss and mOdemdon, conc.iliuted and 
swayed the native; princes, and commanded the cheerful 
obedience of the Eurofjean servants. 

The treaty of 8albye, which Sindia had concluded with 
Hastings in 1782 on the jiart of the Peshwa, gave him an 
elevated position in the Mahratta eomnionwealth. ivoim.*s»of 
He was no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, 
but an inde[icndent chief, and an ally of the Rritish Go¬ 
vernment, and be determined te push his schemes of 
ambition in Hindostan, for which circumstances wore 
peculiarly favourable. The iml>ecile emfH!r(»r was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his minister, Afrasiab Khan, wdio 
invited Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in* demolish¬ 
ing the power of his rival, Mahomed IJeg, and he accord- 
ingly advanced with a large array to Agra, where he had 
an interview with the emperor. Soon after Afrasiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia became master of the situation, 
and was appointed the executive minister of the empire, 
with the command of the imperial troops. The districts 
of Agra and Delhi were assigned for their support, and ho 
was thus put in possession of the Doab, the province 
lying; between the Jumna and the Ganges, and its groat 
resources. Intoxicated with this success, he preferrefl a 
demand for tho chout of Hengal, which was indignantly 
rejected*by Mr. Maepherson, the officiating Governor- i786 
General. He then proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, which ho stated at sixty lacs of rupees, from the 
Ilajpoots at the pjatos of Jeyporo. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the Rajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
])att]o which ensuod, he was deserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the imperial troops, w'ho took over 
A.n. O'ighty pieces of cannon to the enemy, lie'was discomfited 

1787 and fled'f]*om the field, and in his extremity entreated 
Nana Furnavose, the head of the regency at Poona, to aid 
him in sii[)porting t in' ^hiliraita authority in Hindostan. 
Tlio Nana was jealous of his growing power, but despatched 
troops ntuha- Ilolkar, although rather with the object of 
watching his movements than of supporting them. 

Mahomed Beg fell in the battle, but bis place 
Mhni.iui supplied by his nephew, Ishmnel Beg, who 

laid siege to Agni, on llie part of the Rajpoots, and wfis 
joined by Gholam Khadir, a Rohilcund jagoerdar, and his 
tree lances. Sindia advanced to raise tho siege, but was again 
comjdetely defeated in a battle fought on the 24th April. 
Gholam Khadii- was recalled to defend his own jageer from 
the encroaelimentsof the Sikhs, now ri.siug into power, and 
Sindia took advantage of his absence to attack Ishmael Beg, 

1788 who was defeated, ami escaped from the field by the swift¬ 
ness of his liorse. He joined Gholam, and the united 
chiefs aiivanced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos¬ 
session, and his lieeiitious seddicry were let loo.so on tho 
imperial city, 'w'hieh was subjecteci for two months to such 
scenes of violence, rajune and Ixvrbarity, as were said to bo 

almost without example in the annals of the world.” 
The ladies of the seraglio wore exposed ami dishonoured, 
1788 and some of them stan'ed to death, and the unhappy 
mouaveh, ]>lundered and dethnnied, was deprived of sight 
by Ibis monster of cinielty. Ishmatd Beg turned with 
^ horiDr from these Atrocities, and accepted service with 
Sindia, who proceedenl to Delhi, reseated the emperor with 
great pomj) on his throne, mid made every effort to alle¬ 
viate Ins sorrows. Gholam Khadir fled on bis approach, 
but was eaptiu'fd, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbulent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Ilajpoots, whom Sindia de- 
1790 feated at Patuu in 1790, and the next year at Mj^rta. 

The success of both those engagements was <lue chiefly to 
ITftl the disciplined battalions of the Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguisbed ability and great 
military experience, who had come outf to India in search of 
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employment, and Entered the service of Sindta, and in¬ 
duced him to create’a sepoy corps on the model of tho 
Company's army. Do Boigiie i*ais(Ml and organised a largo 
force, disciplined by Eurt)j)i‘nn officers, the majority of 
whom wore natives of Franco. It was eventuuJly img- 
mented to 18,0(K) regular infantry, 0,000 irr(‘gnlars, *2,000 
in-egular horse and OOt^ Persian cavaliy, with 200 pieces 
of artillery. This formidable fore,e I'cndered Sindia tljo 
jmraraount native power in Iliudostan, and tho most im- 
poriant momlx'r of the Mahratia body. 

Sindia offered to join the alliance against Tippoo, 
promt>tod by Lord Cornwallis, on comlition that tlio Com¬ 
pany’s GoTcrnineut should guai’antee all tho }) 08 - pi,K»aat 
sessions he had acquired in HindosUn, and 
furnish him with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
granted to the Nizarn. Tlicse proposals wore considered 
inadmissible, and ho declined to l)eeome a jMirty t«> the 
treaty of Poona. Tlmt ho might, liowewer, be in a position 
to take advantajfo of circumsUmccs in the war in which the 
princes of tho Deccan were about to bo engaged with Tippoo, 
ho prcsieodcd with an army to the Mahratta capital, grtiaily 
to the annoyance of Nana Funiavese, wlio dnmded hi.s a.d. 
ambitions de.sign.s. lie had obtained from tlie impotent 17‘J2 
empcTOr the title of Vakeel-i.M«>otInk, or regent of the 
l^logul empire, fur tho Pe..sliwa, and for liimsclf the office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as tho pn'tcxi for the 
journey that lie was procc€‘ding to tlio Mahrnttri capital 
to invest the Peshwa with this dignity, Tho Nana and 
the ministers c<5uld not view without disgust the acceptance 
of honours by tlie head of the Mahmtto power from the 
puppet of an emperor, but their opposition was unavailing. 
Sindia had gfdned a coniplete ascendency over the young 
Pe8h\^'a by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contra.st to tho stem and morose Ixjaring 
of the prime minister, NanaFumavesc. Sindia had, more¬ 
over, brought a variety of larities for him from llindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 
ceremony was imposing beyond anything which had been 
seen at Poona. A grand suite of tents was pitched . 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne was placed of tiw • 1792 

to represent that of the Great Mogpil, on which 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
surrounded by his whole court and the reprt^sontadves of 
foreign jiowers, approached the throne and made his 
obeisance, and th^ retiring to another tent was invested 
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with tho gorgeous robes of the oflBce, and returned to 
Pf)ona with such pomp and grandeur as the inliabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and Nana iPurnavese, 
though plotting each others’ destruction, maintained an 
outward appearance of civility, Irat their armies could not 
be restrained from hostility in Hindostan, Tho forces of 
Holkar and Siiidia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the. fhijpoots, but they ^quarrelled about the division 
of tho spoil. Sindia’s commander, l)e Boigne, ■with 20,000 
horse and 0,fi(>0 infantiy, attacked Holkar’s anuy, con-- 
sisting of meii, including four battalions disci¬ 

plined by liis Fitmcli general. Hfdkar was completely 
A.n. defeated, and the four reginicnts were all but anniliilated, 

1792 only one Euroficaii oftieor escaping the carnagt*. This victory 
it’ndered Sindia tho first power among the Mahrattas, 
and deepened the upprehensions of his rival Nana Fuma- 
vese, but ho was relieved from all anxiety by the 
unexjK'Cted death of Sindia, oti the 12tli February. 
For thirty-fivo years he may be said to have 
passed bis life in his camp, devoting liis time and energies 
to the improvnuent of his army and tho inci’case of his pos- 
. sessions. From his fatht'r he reei-ivcd a small principality, 
and he hecpieathed to his son a kingdom, extending from 
the Sutlege to Allaliabinl, and including two-thirds of 
Maiwa, and some of the faire.st provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most elficii'ut military force in India. 

The periods f('r which their exclusivcj privileges had been 
gi'Huted to the (Company expired in 1703, and the Court of 
1793 ThoiuMv Directors apjdiod k> Parliaiuent for the renewal 
. them. But new commercial and manufacturing 

interests had Iwen springing up in England with great 
vigour, ajul petitions poured ink> tho House from Liverpool, 
G1n.sgow, Bristol, Manchester, and other smts of industry 
and enteiqirise, protesting against the exclusion of the 
, country from any share in the trade of Lidia. The India 
House mot these represtmtations by tho bold assertion that 
it was t^sseiitial to the national iutereste that the Company 
» should Ih' tlu‘ solo agents for conducting the commerce 
and the government of India. The ministiT found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Loiri Corn-waUis had placed the finance of 
India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dimdaa, the 
India minister, asked the House with an air ti’iumph, 
whether they wore prejiored to inderrupt this tide of 
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prosperity and tho growing commerce of India for a mere 
theory. Hir arguments were received wdtli blind con¬ 
fidence* in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to ruin ; and the m()nojK)ly of Iho Company 
waa renewed for twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours of the mercduints, the Company were directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for tl^eir private tiiide. An eftbrt 
was made by Mr. Wilberfortjo to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religious and secular, to the natives who 
might desire it, but it was resisted by the ministry, the Court 
of I)ireeU*rs, and the old Indians. I'lie charter gf 1703 was a 
faithful mirror of tho views of an age in which it was con¬ 
sidered that the introduction of free trade and Vhiropenn 
settlers, of Hchiviliunsters and rnissionaries, would l>e fatal 
to the British power in India. 


SECTION TIL 

JOHN SHOUE’s AI'MIM.-TKATION. 

Lokd Coknwallis vrn.s siiccooded bv Sir John Sliorc, one of 
the ablest of tho Comjjany’s servants, and tin* author of 
the permanent wittlenient. In a letter to Mr, 

Dundas cm tho subject of appointing his successor, Hh<irf V a,i>. 
Lortl Cornwallis bad said that “ nolwjdy but a 1703 

person who had never been in the service, and who was 
essentially unconnected wdth its members, who was of a 
rank far surpassing hi.s a.^sociates in the gove|:urat>nt, 
and who had the full supjajrt of the ministry at home, 
was competent for the office of Ooveruor-General.” This 
letter, however, did not reach England till after the 
selection of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, who was favourably impressed with the in¬ 
dustry, the candour, and the ability exhibit/cd by him in 
reference to tho revenue settlement. He entered on lii.s 
duties on the 28th October, 3 703. 

The first question which arose to try the mottle of the 
new Governor-General was connected wdth the politicos of* 
tho Deccan. After the termination of the war Tiwxreuran. 
with Tippoo, liord Cornwallis, anxious to secure 
permanent f>eace to the Deccan, submitted to the two 
native princes who were parties to the tripartite treaty of 
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171/0 tlio draft of a “treaty of mutntj! guarantee,” which 
would have establit-ihed a balance of power in the Deccan, 
and guarded the riglits of the princes from nmtnal aggres¬ 
sion, The Niizarn, as being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; but the Mahmttas had a long account against 
him wliich it was not their policy to close, and wliich they 
iutoiidedio settle by theswor^, and tliey therefore, declined 
lii'Mxtwi by engjigeineut which would interfere with the 
*.n. thp Mtth- designs they ftuTued against him. After twelve 
1793 rmtui*. months of fruitless distaisaion, Lord Cornwallis 


was obliged to abandon all hope ctf securing the concurrcTice 
of llni I’oona regency. Sindia luul bciui tln'niost strenuous 
<ipp<m(‘n<- of the guarantee treaty, and hi.s death seemed to 
juvsent a favoumi)le opportunity for n riowing the negotia¬ 
tion, and making a vigorous effort tj preserve tho tran- 
(|uilliiy of tho Deccan, then menaced by the Mahrattas. 
They fully anticipated some decisive iiiterrorence on the 
]>art of the Company’s (lovcrrunenl, sueh as they knew 
Lord (lornwallis would havo iindertakeii. But they soon 
perceived that the sceptre was now in fwblo hand-s, and 
1794 they Inistencd thoir preparations when they found that Sir 
Joliu Shore had I’csoived to limit his intervention to “good 
“ ofliees.” The Nizam, who advanr'ed eounk'r claims of 
even greater amount than those of the Mahrattas, imme¬ 
diately elaimeii tho fultilment of tho treaty »)f 1790; but 
Sir tlohn lackeil the spirit of his predecessor. Ho had a 
morbid dri'ad of otieuding tho Mahiatta powers, and be 
paid a servile homage to tlie Act of F^arlianient which dis- 
eouuionajKied native alliances, though Lord CoiTiwalUs 
had driven his ctmch through it, and he resolved to remain 
neuter in tho imjanidiiig struggle. It is, however, due to 
his memory to sruto that this decision was evidently in¬ 
fluenced, lo a conaiderahlc extent, by the incoiupetency of the 
Comma nders-in-Cliief at all the Prt'sidcncies, with none of 
wljom could he venture to undertake hostilities. 

To asHorabli^ a Mahratta army when there was any hope 
of plunder had never presented any difficulty. On this 
. Expiation the young Peshwa, having detormincjd 

1796 to take the field in pemm, summon^ his feuda- 

5 *aiu. tones of every dognio, and it proved to be the last 
(•time they were ever assembled together under the national 
standard. Sindia, Holkar, tho raja of Nagjiore, the Gaikwar, 
and the southern jogeerdam, each furnished a quota, and 
the whole force numbered 130,000 horse and foot, with 
160 guns, while the army of tlie Niaam amounted to alxiut 
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110,000. The Nizam, had engaged a French officer of the 
name of Baymond to discipline two battalions, Avhich 
were increased to twenty-three when the struggle with 
the Miihrattaa appeared inevitable. In the ranks of 
Sindia were likewise 10,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,<)O0 with Holkar, under Dudrenec; and the most 
efficient sohiiers on each side jvere under the command of 
natives of Franco. 

The two armies met on tho 12ih ^larch, a little in advancti 
of the village of Knrdla, which has given its name to this 
decisive battle. The advanced guard of tho Niznni of a.i».‘ 
put to flight one large division of llio Mahratt^i K‘irsia- 1795 
infantry, but tlic whole of tho Nizam's cavalry broke and 
fled when it was ossmlcd h^' tin' French forcti. Raymond’s 
infantry hail, however, obtained con.siderablo advantage over 
Perron's, and there was some prospect of ln.s ultiiuato 
success, when lie wa.s jierornptorily ortlci-ed by his mask'r 
to witlidraw from tin* held. Thu Nizam had taken bis 
zenana with him, and his favourite sultana, terrifietl by the 
roar of the cannon, insisted upon liis retiring beyoijd its 
reach. The dotard yielded to her importunities, and the 
w'hole anny retreated in wild confusion, altliougli scari'uly 
two hundred men had fallen in Ixitli annie's. I’lu' Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdia, and within two days was obliged 
to sign a humiliating tn-aty, making eessions of ieia-itory 
of the value of thirty-five la(;s a year, paying )he sum of 
'three crores of rupees, and delivering up his niinisier, the 
only able man at his couH, to the J^eshwa. The two ' 
battalions of Company’s troops in his service were not 
permitted by Sir John Shore to assist him during the 
battle ; and on his return to Uyderabad he dismissed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use every cxeftion to 
augment and discipline his sepys, and assigned districts for 
their supprt. The pwer and influence in tho Nizam’s 
councils w'hich Lord Cornwallis had secured for the 
Company, were thus transferred to tho FVench. 

The battle of Kurdia completely prostrated the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas would doubtle.ss have returned to com¬ 
plete his hunuliation, but for the unexpected p,.athofti;o 
death of the Peshwa, and the confusion which it 
occasionod. Nana Fumavese hod, with occasional inter- « 
missions, enjoyed the chief control in Mahratta aflkirs during 
his minority; but though the Peshwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
length became insupprtable, and on the 25th October ho 1705 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, bequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Rju», t)ie son of the once famous Rnghoba, who was then 
hold in durance by Nana Furnavose. Then ensued a scene 
of intrigue and anarchy, which lasted more than three years, 
and which has scarcely a parallel in the native history of 
Indifi. .After a variety of cotvvulsions, the fortunes of the 
Naiui were redu(H*d to the lowest ebb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genius, “Tlio vigour of his judgment," 
observes the historian of the Mahrattas, " the fertility of 
“ Ills resources, the extent of his influence, and the cora- 
“ bination of instmments lie called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from his EurtJpean contemporaries pro- 
“ cured him the title of the Mahratta Maclnnvelli.” He 
})ropoHed to I’cstore to tlio Nizam the territory which had 
]»een wrested from him, and to i*omit the balance remaining 
due, and having thus gained his assistance, as well as tlmt 
A B. of Sinilia and ITolkar, marched in triumph to Poona, 
179'> w’hero he s(‘Hted Baji‘o llao on the throne, and regained 
his own ]>ower as prime minister. But Bajw Riu), the 
most pertulions of native princes, incited Slndia to destroy 
liirn, and he was tr(‘acher(nisly seized at a banquet and 
1707 ‘“tuit- prisoner to Ahmediuigur, The Poshwa then made 
arrangf.'monts for the assassination of Sindia, but his 
courage failwl him at the last mnuient, and he exhibited 
for the first time that iudeeision of character which marked 

t 

all his future career. 

Mr. Dundas had announced his opinion that India could 
only bo retained by a larg(» Jluropi'an army, that the pro- 
Muiiio of l>‘>rt.ion of Kuropean to native troop.s should be as 
k«ni|.('un one to three, and that the whole force should be 
omwM, placed under the Crown, and “act in concert 
“ with the general strength of the empire." The scheme 
of amalgumation which Lord Coniwallis had drawn up 

1794 wfw not a I together approved by the Board of Control, qw the 
Coni-t of Directors, and Mr. Dundas undertook to draw np 
a second. Bat the Euro|>eaii officers of the Company, who 
wei*o opposed to any amalgamation, were already in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that he had to deal with the insubordinotiem 

, of a whole army. The officers repressed their resentment 
wdiile they awaited the arrival of Mr. Dundas's regulations, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ- 

1795 M'a® day Sir John convened the Council, and informed 
them that delegates hod been elected from each regiment 
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to fom an cxocntif’e board, and that every regiment had 
bound itself to protect their | 3 er 8 onB and make good their 
losses. The terms wliicli this board was to doniaiid from 
the Government were, that the native regimeiita shonld 
not be reduced, or tlic European regiments iiici'Oiised, 
beyond a certain limit, and that all allowances wliich had 
been granted to the army at any time should b<^ restoi*od. 

If these conditions were not tfccepted, they wejxi prepared 
to seize the Governor-Generjil and Oommauder-in-Chief, 
and to take possesaion of the Govcnnnont. 

The Council wjw thunderstruck by this annonncenient. 

It was a crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Clive had quelled in two jiionths. tliirly years s„hn,jsNion 
before; but there was no Clive at Calcutta. 

Onlers were scut to Madras and tlio C.'aj>o for 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bring nj> his fleet, 
and even De Jloiguo wius askwl for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. 7’ho (!ommaiider-in-Chicf went to Cawn])or(', and 
by his courteous manners stH)Uied the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmnoss of the artilleiy that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected rogula- a.d, 
tions of Mr. Dundas arnved in May 17%. and disgusted 
all parties. The Governor-General himself deKoriUvl them 
as a mjiss of confusion. The flame of revolt bia/.tsl forth 
afresh in the army, and remonstrancc.s poured in upon the 
bewildered Government Sir John Shora, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, slated that tlm pnjsfstire was m 
severe that he had been obliged to give way. The regula¬ 
tions were modified and conetjssions made whicli exceeded 
even th 6 expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
snbmission tilled the ministry with such alarm that it was 
resolved to suf^ersedc Sir John Short? forthwith, and Ijc?rd 
Cornwallis was importuned to proceed to India, iT only for 
twelve months, and restore oi^er. He was accordingly 1797 
sworn in as Governor-General on the Ist February, and the 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. Bui 
the mutineers bad a representative body of officers sitting 
in London, and, incretlible os it may appear, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, after having n^called 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 
with them and made concession after concession, and si lenced 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative post at the Indief 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutmy 
whicli Lor]^ Cornwallis described as '^milk and water,'* 
and he threw up the appointmeut in disgust. 
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The last act of Sir John Shore’s *kdminiatration was 
marked hy as much vigour as those preceding it had been 
signalised by fepbleiie.s8. The Vizier of Ondo 
was a man of good disposition, but spoiled by 
the enjoyment of absolute power, and vitiated by the 
fools, knaves and sycophants who composed his court. 
The Oovornment was completely effete, and but for the 
prfktoction of Hrifish bayohots, the country^ would have 
been absorbed by the Malirattas or the Sikhs, Before lus 
departure from India, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow 
and (}Tuh‘avourcd to impress on the Vizier the necessity of 
refoniuDg tho abuses of the adniinistnition ; but what- 
evi*i‘ fav<»m’a])lo impression he might have produced in 
tho morning was etlacod in the evening when the prince 
w’as surrounded hy buffoons and pimisitos, or stupefied 
ixMiUM.ftbe with opium. Six wt*ek8 after Sir John’s return 
i.fttMtii. Oaleutta, he sank into tho grave, exhausitnl 

hy indulgenee, and tlio succession of Vizier AH, whom 
ho had acknowledged as his son, was sanctioned by the 
Government, of India. 

Information was received soon after that his birth was 
spurious and his character atrocious, and Sir John returned 
to Lucknow tc» ascertain tho truth, when he ob- 

1797 tained (widence that ho was not even the illegiti¬ 
mate son of tho late Vizier, but tho offspring of a man of 
the lowest cnsic, and likewise that his profligacy had created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John was convinced 
that he liml Ixsm accessory to an act of injustice, and as 
the lato ruler had left no legitimate issue, ho conferred the 
throne on lus brother, then residing at Benares, 'Ho was 
required on bc'ing installed, to sign a now treaty, by which 
the defentHi of the eountiy was entrusted to a body of 
10,U()0 British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seventv-fivo lacs of rujwcs was allotted, tliat the native 
army of the state should not exceed 3.5,UOO troops,' that the 
sajirttit Aii fortress of Allahalmd, the key of the north-W'ost 

1798 Nftiwb. provinties, should bo made over to the Company, 
and tho Vizier eschew all foreign negotiations. Daring 
these aniuigemonts, Sir John Shore was encamped with 
a small forc<! near the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger from the violence of Vizier Ali.and the bands 
of desperate men in his pay, under the command of a rock- 

, less adventurer, who had 300 pieces of caimon, and openly 
talked of assassinating the Gbvemor. General, The fear- 
lessuess whidv bo cjuibited in this perilous '^pCMition, as 
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wel? as the resoltitioo and justice of his proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firuinees he 
“ had displaycti on this occasion.’* The arrival of the Vizier 
with a largo force from Donaros rt'senod him from danger, 
and on his retuni to Calcutta he embarked for England, A,n. 
and was raised to the peerage os Lord Teignmouth. 1798 


CHAPTEIl VIIL 


SECTION I. 

LORD WELLESLEY—UST MYSORE WAR. 

Sir John Shore whs sucoefnled by Lord Mornington, sub- 1798 
aequently erhaied Marquis Wcllosh'y, then in his thirty, 
eighth year, under whoso vigorous rale the power j^,r,i 
of the Company w'as rendore<l paranionnt through- Wi'UchIot . 
out India. At tlio Hoard of Control, where lie liad occupied 
a seat h>r four years, he had aequir<*cl a compreliensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and be moreover enjoyed the 
advantage of Mr. Pitt’s personal friendship and the con6- 
dence of Mr. Dundas, He called at the (.'aj>o on bis way 
to India, and had the good fortune to meet there Lord 
Macartney and Lord Hobart-, both of whom had Iweri • 
governors of Madras, as w^ell as Major Kirkpatrick, fomcrly 
resident at Sindia’s court, and more recently at Hydei*al»ad, 
and obtained from their commiinication.s the most important 
information regarding the views and the position of the 
various princes in India. 

At the commencement of this important epoch, it may 
he useful to glance at the state of India. After the 
humiliation ofTippooSultan, Lord Cornwallis en- 
deavoured to establish a balance of power in the 
Deccan. But there never hatl been any real balance of 
power in India, and aggression and rapine had been thc only 
principle of action among its princes. Wars were corfi- 
mencra and prosecuted without any somblanco of Justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. Eighteen 
months after the departure of Xiord Cornwallis, the battle 
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of Kardla proBirated the power of the l^zam •, the Pe^wa* 
was reduced to extremity by the encroachments of Sindia; 
and even the appearance of a balance of power in the 
Deccan was irretrievably lost. The Government of Calcutta 
hod become an object of derision in all the native courts, 
and a prolongation of Sir John Shore’s nerveless adminis^ 
tmtion would have entailed very serious culamities. In 
the south, Tii)poo was brooding over his misfortunes, and 
husbanding ^s resources to retrieve them. Though de¬ 
prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powerful army in full efficiency. The Niaam had aug¬ 
mented the battalions under llayniond to 14,f»00, men and 
the French, rrho were animatod by the national hati*od of 
England which then prevailed in France, exercisdl a 

{ >aramoant anihority in the state. Sindia was supreme at 
’oona and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the inflnenco and 
autliority still attached to the imperial throne. His terri¬ 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombudra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nirani and the Pesliwa, while in 
Hindostan it extended to the Sntlego, and abutted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. * The French 
battalions, raised and disciplined by De Buigne, had been 
augmented to K>,000 num, in no way inferior to the Com- 

C ’s sepoy array, with 450 guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
iries, depAks, and all the appliances of war. Lord 
Cornwallis had iH^queathed to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a-croro and eighty lacs of rufwes a year, but 
it had dwindled into a deficit, and the Company’s credit 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loan under 
12 per cent. 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the I7th May, and 
within three weeks was startled, by the receipt of a pro- 
Ti» Mfturi- clamation issued by the governor of the Manritins, 
tin* Jim- stating that envoys h^ arrived from Tippoo 
cianmtiMu g^iton with despatches for the Qoveniment in 
Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, and 
requesting the md of a body of troops to assist him in 
expelling the English from India. Soon aftlr it was 
announced tliat a French frigate had landed 150 men, 
including officers, fit)m the Manrititta at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Seringapataoi 
and entered the Mysore service, lord Wellesley de¬ 
termined to antici{>ate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officiating goventor df 
Madras, to assemble the Coast army for 'unmediate 
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*inar^ on Seringipatamf and called on tibe Nisam and 
the Peshwa, the sigteataries of the treaty of 17JK), to 
fhmiBh their quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
article. 

The Presidency of Madras was thnndoratnick with this 
venturous project. They hod a morbid dioad of the , 
Mysore power, ’which had dictated peace under pimbhj ^ 
the walls qf Madras, and Ainibilated Baillie’s Mi'ii’w. 
force, and ravaged the Oamntio; and they qpnjured np 
the memory of all the disnsk^rs which had for twenty 
years attendctl their wars wdth Hydc^ and Tippoo. Tho 
entire disposable force of the Presidency did not. excised 
8,000 men, and they were destitute both of'di’aft cattle 
and commissariat stores ; and far, thty said, from Iwing in 
a condition to march on Tippoo’s capital, tho force was 
not equal to (ho defcnf'c of il»e Comjjany’s torritorios, if h© 
should invade them. On the otlicr hand, the Mysore rnler a,». 
could muster troops, a largo jwrtion of whom con-1798 

siated of the cjelebrafcod Mysore liorse; his infantry was in 
part disciplined by Frtmch officers; he poasc'KSed a hundred 
and forty-four ficld-pioces, a rocket hrigiuie, a long train of 
elephants, an amj)le supply of draft and cariitigv ctiitlo, 
and a splendid commissariat. In those ciroumstancea 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but ho issued y)eremptory orders for the sptjody 
equipment of the army, and ho met the remonstrances 
addressed to liira in bis own imperious stylo, by threatening 
with his severest displeasure “those who presumed to 
“ thwart him, and arrogated to thomselves tho jwwer of 
“ governing the empire committed to his charge.” 

The state of affairs at Hydombiid demanded* Lord 
Wellesley's earlmst attention. The troops, to the number 
of 14^000, disciplined and commanded by French ^ 0 ^ Weu^t. 
officers, presented a serious difficulty. They tef'iembu-. 
could not be taken into the field as a portion of 
the Niiam’s contingent, without the nsk of their joining 
the Sultan, with whose French officers they were in con¬ 
stant cormpondeuco; while to leave thorn behind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 

At this critical juncture, moreover, Lord Wellesley received 
a communication from Zeman Shah, announcing bis 
intention to cross the Indus and enter Hindostan, amf 
asidbg the British Oovemmentto assist him in driving tho 
HahrattasJ^k into the Deccan. He was tile grandson 
of Ahmed Shah Abdalee, who had astounded India by his 
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^ -victory at Paniput forty years before; £id the prospei^ef * 
another Alxlalee invaBion created a^nnirersal feeling of 
excltciueut, if not of alarm. Thus beset with embarrass- 
ments in the north and in the south, Lord. Wellesley 
resolved boldly to carry out hia policy of alliances with the 
native princes on hia own responsibility, without waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry. 
Ho found that the Conipalty had not augmented their 
seenritjr by.curtailing tlif'ir influence, but had drifted into 
a position in which it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. He d<4ormined to break up that policy of 
isolation wliieh had been erroneously considered the safe¬ 
guard of Ilntisli power, and within three months after he 
had taken tl^ie chair at the Couiuril board, negotiations 
wore opened throughout the continent, and every durbar 
was electrified by the revival of that energj' which recalled 
the days of Hastings and Coniwallis. 

AM. Lord Wellesley found it necossaiy to dispose of the 
J 7W French force at Hydiuubad before he took the field against 
N<vntu»t,<,n8 Tippoo. The great minister of the Nizam, Meer 
«tii)(icr. Alum—otbeiwisc called Musheer-ool-Moolk— 

aiMMi. liciiig released from Poona and resuming his 

office, was alarmed at the power which the French officers 
. had obtained in tlie state, and was disgngtcid with their arro¬ 
gance, He lost no time in proposing to Sir John Shore to 
Hubetitiito an English subsidiary force for the French 
battalions ; but Sir Jv>hn had not the nerve for so bold a 
proceeding. Lord Wellesley eagerly embraced the proposal, 
and made an offer to jirotect the state from all unjust 
• claims in every quarter with a body of 6,000 troops, to be 
subsidised by the Nizam, on condition that the French 
corps should he dismis.sod, and the settlement of all disputes 
with tlu' ]\lahrattas inferred to the British Government. 
The Nizam manife.stod great reluctance to contract an 
alliance which he could never shako off, wdth so irresistible 
a power iivS the Company,\ut his minister persnaded him 
that it was Iwtter to repose under the protection of a 
power governed by the principles of honour, than to be 
perpetually exposed to the avarice of the Mahrattas and 
the mbit-ion of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the Peshwo sohehed the aid of a 
l^ritish force to protect him from the enoroaehments of 

_^ Sindia, but it was declined by Sir John Shore. 

•uiftDc* HS then concluded an alliance with the Nizam, 

jjjyj and coded territory of the annual value of eight 

lac» of rupees as price of Hia aseistaaoe. 
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Sindia revenwd himself by releasing Nana FnmaTCBO, 
whom he held in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
him in an attack on the Nizam. These manoeavres led to 
a temporary reconciliation between Sindia nndtho Pcshwa, 
and it was at this juncture that tho proposal of n subsidiary 
alliance, which included the refertmce of all claims on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of |jhe British Ooremmcnt, was 
renewed. Tho Peshwa was too astutt* not to perceive that 
such an alliance involved the extinction of his political 
importance, and it is not to bo wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
independonco had a charm, (ho value of wh^li was en¬ 
hanced by its risks, should have Ijoen indisposed to resign it. 

But tho Peshwa assured the Resident that he would faith¬ 
fully ob.serve tho conditious of tho tripartite trc»at.y in the 
approaching war with Tippoo. and a large Mahratta force 
■was ostensibly ordered into the field. 

To give effect to (he treaty with the Nizam, troops we're a.u. 
despatched to Hyderabad ; )>ut a( the last mom<*nt he ^798 
evinced an invincible reluctance to place himself ^ 

• A % % ^ 1* • 1 KMInctiufi 

in a state of helpless and irrctnevable dejiondcnct^ f.f thprn-uch 
on a sujierior power, and he fled to the fortress 
of Oolconda. The Resident was obliged to assume a high 
tone and to assure the minister that his master would be 
hold responsible for this brc-ach of faith. lie was at length 
convinced that thoro wa.s more danger in (‘ndcjjvounng (o 
evade tho engagement than in fulfilling it, and a pnu'lama- 
tion was issued dismissing the French officers, and releasing 
the ^sepoys from tho obligation of olicdierice (0 them. 
Officers and men •wore thrown into a states of confusion 
and dismay by this unerpc-cted order—Raymond was no 
longer at Hyderabad—but the British foroe was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the French 
encampment and placed their magazines at its mercy. In 
this helpless state, the officers sent to inform the R<‘sideni 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro¬ 
tection ; but the men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and placed the officers in confinement, and 
it was not -withoat great difficulty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitious 
officer, then rising into notice, succe^od in quelling the • 
excitement by-the payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this large bmy of disciplined troops, possessed of 
a powerful train of artillery and well-stor^ arsenals, was 
disarmed withoat the loss of a single lifr. This great 

* 2 
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achievement;, the first act of the npw Government, filled 
the native princes, who were calculating on the decay of 
the Company’s power, with amazement, while the ability 
with which it was planned, and the promptitude witn 
which it was executed, diffused a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services which con¬ 
tributed in no small degree to th<3 success of Lord Wollea- 
loy^s plans. 

A.D. On the 8th OctoW, Lord Wellesley received information 
1798 that Bonaparte had huided in Egypt, on his way to the East, 
and he reitoratod his oinlcrs to press forward the orgjinisa- 
tioii of tho^Mailriis army, which he promised to strengthen 
by the addition of 11,000 volunteer s<'poys from Bengal, 
and with the Illlrd Foot, nrulcr the command of t\)lonel 


Wellesley, afterwanls the Duke of Wellington. On hear¬ 
ing that the disbandment of tlic French force at Tlyderabad 
Oommiinica. completed, bo addressed his first, letter 

tiim wjtb to Tii)po(), upbraiding him with his embassy to 
Tipptxi. jjjg Mauritius, and tlio connection he had fonuod 


with the invetomte enemies of the British nation, “ which 


“ must subvei’t the foundations of frieiuLshij) subsisting 
“ between him and tlie Company.” lie proj)osed to de- 

} )ute Major Doveton to his court, to projjound » plan calcu- 
ak»d to remove all doubt and suspicion. To infnso vigour 
into those arnwjgenu'iita he resolved to proc.ced in person 
to Madras, whei-e ho‘ lauded on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and military move- 
nicnts, leaving the local administration in the hands of the 


governor. 

Tippoo’s reply was altogether evasive. He asserted 
1799 mppoo's that the vessel which hml gone to tlic Mauritius 
n'pif(«. Tnros sent by a mercantile tribe, and that “ the 
“ French, who were full of vice and deceit, htul put about 
“ sinister reports to ruffle the minds of the two Sircars,” 
He dtjclined the proposed confertmoo with Major Doveton 
as 8n|)ertluous, “ inasmuch as his friendship and regard 
” for the English wore perfectly apparent.” At this very 
time, however, he was despatching one of his French 
officers to the Directory in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
to be employed at his expense in expelhng the Englnui; 
, and he was likewise inviting Zeman Shah to join him in 
., proseoatiug a holy war against the infidels wd polytheists. 
” Please God,” he wrote, ** the English shall become 
** food for the unrelenting sword of the picas warriors." 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to him on the 9th 
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Janutrj, deinandiuji a reply in twenty-four hours, to which 
Tippoo, after a considerable delay, rcj>lit»d that he was fyoing 
on a hunting excursion, as was his and that Major 
Boveton might be despatched after him. 

Every moment now became precious. Tbo capital, 
ScringapaUun, was the heart of'ri{)poo’8 power, his ])rinoipal 
grannrj', and his oidy arsenal. Owing to the rise ivcktjmw of 
of the Cauvery tironnd the island (jn which it tiic-urmy. 
■was built, it was irnju’ogunble from »lunc to November, and 
it was necessary tf» reiluce it before tbo ininB set in. After 
waiting in vain fora definite reply, Lord Wellesley ordered 
the army to take tbo field. It wa.s the largest and tho 
most complete in ])oint of ecfuijmient and discif)lino which 
had ever yet assembled under the Citinpaiiy’s colours. It 
consisted of 20,H()2 men, of wliom wew EiirOj)canH, 

with a battering train of fi>rly gun'*, and sixty-four field- 
})ieces and bowitzc’rs, ainl of the Nizam's cavalry, aa 

■tvcll a.s tlu> IlvdtTabad subhi<1iary force, whicli, under 
the eorninand of Colonel Wellesley and Captain,Malcolm, 
had hecome a most efficient uiixiliury. Tlie entire army waa 
commanded by General Harri.s, wbo.se personal knowledge 
of tbo route was of great value. Tippfs), IcJiving big 
generals to watch tho movements of the general at Madras, 
i)n»ceed('fi with the flower of his array to the 

4r 1 I » -r* 1 TJppfmon 

MalaUir (k«ist to oppose the Bombay lorco mnrch- tUf MniaUiir 
mg on his capital. ’ 

Ontheoth March, Tippoo unexjiocfedly ajijicivred bofiire its 
advanced guard. General Stuart, tho coinmamlant, with 
the main liody, vr&s ten miles in the rear, and it fidi to 
the gallant Genend Hartley—a name of high renown on 
that coast—to meet the .shock. His little force, and more 
especially the battalions under Colonel Montresor, bore the 
as.sault of the whole of Tippoo’.s force for six hours "with 
the most detcrmim’ii rc*solntioD, but ns they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily mme up and 
decided the fate of Oic day, Tippoo retreated through tho 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
nibrehed off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General Harris, whose army stood on tho table land of 
Bangalore on tho Ifith March. Contwry to the wlvifio of 
his most experienoed officers and his I^nch cjotaroander, 
Tip})oo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing the 
progress of the British army, and the battle ende«l uatt^ of 
in bis complete discomfiture on the 27th March. MaiAvcUy. 
He felt certain that Octneral Harris would pursue the 


x.n. 

170 » 
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nortliem route to the capital as Lord QDmwallis Lad done, 
and he had taken the precaution to lay it waste, not lear« 
ing a particle of food or forage. But the general moved 
down in an opjK)site direction, and crossed the Cauvory 
at the hitherto unknown ford of Sosilla, ^Hthout any 
interruption. Xothing could exceed the rage and dismay 
of Tippoo when he discovered that all his plans were fms- 
trated by this strategy, and he called a meeting of his 
officers, and miked their advice with tears in his eyes; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and, 
if unsuccessful, die with him. 

Seriugapatam was invc.sU'd on the (Jtli April, and the siege 
was pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was induced 
_ , to propose a conference. General Harris informed 
him that the only terms on which he was autho¬ 
rised to tivat wore the oes-sion of half his territories, the 
payment of a war indonmity of two crores, and the delivery 
of four of ilia sons and four of his chief officers us hostages. 
These terms wore rejected by the Sultan. On the 4th May 
A.n. the breach was report od firaciicahle, and the troops w©|*e 
1799 to the storm by (Tonoml Baird, a distiuguisheil olS" 

wlio bad been immured in the dungeons of the fort for.^iH^ 
years, in irons, by llydc'i- and Tip{>oo. He ascendod tlio 
parapet at one in the afternoon, and exhibited bis noble 
figure in the view of both forces, and then, drawing his 
sword, desired his men to fallow him, and show themselves 
wort hy th(‘ mime of British soldiers. A small and select 
band of I'ijipoo's soldiers met the forI(>m hope in tlie 
breach, the gi'eatcr {joilion of whom on either side fell in 
the desperatt' struggle. The works were defended with 
great valour, more especially in the gateway where Tippoo 
had taken his station, and where he fell covered with 
wounds. The fortress W'as captured, and, as his remains 
Were conveyed through the city, the mhabitauis prostrated 
IheiiKsclves before his bier, and accompanied it to the 
superb monument of Hyder, where he was interred with 
the imposing rites of Mahomedan burial, and the honours 
of a Kuixipean military funeral. 

Thus fell the capital of Mysore, Uiough garrismied 
20,000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of cannon, and) 
iiemMkL t^wuiidantly supplied with provisions and niilitaa^ 

storca It was the opinion of Lord Wellesley, 
and of the best military authorities in the camp, that, 
considering the strength of its fortifications, axtd diffi* 
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cultf of approachfcg it, a thousand French troops under* 
an able commander might have rendered it impregnable. * 
But throughout the siege, and indeed throughout the * 
campaign, Tippoo had failed to exhibit either ‘W'isdom or 
energy, ite rejected the wivice of his most exporienoed 
officers, and listened only to the flatteries of vouths and 
parasites, and the predictions of astrologers. !)uring the 
line of march (jreneral Harris was so heavily oncuml»f»red 
with his ponderous siege train and endless impediments, 
that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, at»d it was 
a miracle that ho was not constrained, like Lnr«l Cornwallis, 
to turn btick for want of provisions. There •were numerous 
occasions on which an active and skilful enemy might havo 
imj)eded his march till the rains set in, and rendered the 
campaign abortive; but 6.11 these opjiortnnilios were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of infatuation. The success 
of the army was owdng to a combination of boldness and 
courage, and good fortune. Ti}>poo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. Ho possessed unne of his 
father’s abilities for jmjoco or war. Ho was a eompound 
of tyranny and caprice, of superstition and bigotry, and 
like'wise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his 
own suhjt'cts, Hyder was born to create un empire, and 
Tippoo to lose it. 

For half a century the Deccan hod been the scene of 
convulsions, and the great sourc*; pf anxiety and cxjHmse 
to the Court of Directors, whose ])osse.ssujns, 
even in the intervals of peace, had always hcen tin- IMscftii. 
insecure. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Ca^mtta, he had 
. extinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of all the resources of the 
Kixam. He had subverted tb© kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the authority of the Company, without a rival, 
in the Deccan, on so solid a basis that it has never since 
been menaced. The capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month resounded through the continent of India, and 
the extinction of one of its sukstantial powers struck terror 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted the prestige of' 
the Com{Miny’8 Government. These advanta^ were not, 
however, obtained without a •violation of those solemn 
injunctions which the wisdom of Parliament, of the minis» 
fepy, and of the India House had periodically repeated to 
the growth of British wwer in India, and hence, 
in writinif to Mr. Pitt, Lord Wellesley said, “ I snppose 
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A.i), « you will cither hang mo, or magnificeSitly honour m’h for 
1709 (I jjjy deeds. In either case, I shall be gratified, for an 
“ English gjillows is better than an Indian throne.” He was 
magnificently honoured—by the king with a step in the 
peerage, and by Parliament with its thanks. 

The issue of the war had placed the whole of the Mysore 
dominions at the disposal of the Governor-General, and he 
New Mysore exercised the rights of conquest with great wis- 
kingUom. doTii aiid Tuodesration. Ho resolved to make over 


a portion of it to the family of its ancient and disinherited 
princes, though they had passed out of all recollection, and 
were living in abject poverty and humiliation. A cliild 
fivo years of ag® was drawn from a cottage and seated on 
a throne, with a revenuo of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 
The kingdom was bestowed oh him as a free gift, and it 
was emphalically declared to ])e i)ersonal and not dynastic. 
Every allusion to heirs and successors was therefore 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord Wellesley did not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignty of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they were 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. 

The remaining territories were thus partitioned. Dis¬ 
tricts of the annual value of about thirty lacs, were allotted 


The remaln- 
Inp; terri¬ 
tories. 


tlie Company, but charged with the payment of 
about eight hies a yt'iir to the families of Hyder 
and Tippoo, and territory valued at about twenty- 


four lacs was transferred to the Nizam. The Peshwa 


was not overlooked. He had not only violated his engage¬ 
ment by taking no part in the campaign, but, with his 
usual duplicity, had received envoys from Tippoo, and 
accepted a gratuity of thirteen lacs of rupc'es from him, 
and concerted a scheme for attacking the dominions of the 
Nizaiu while his army Tvas employed in the siege of 
Seringapalain. But Lord Wellesley overlooked this dupli¬ 
city, and offered liim out of the spoils of Mysore districts 
yielding ten lacs of rupees, on condition of his excluding the 
Erench from his dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
with the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was dividid between the Company and the Nizam, 
t The ]Mr8onal property captured at Seringapatom rather 
exceedea a erore of rupees and Lord Wellesley took on 
priw himself the responsibility of anticipating, as be 

said, the assent of the Crown, and t!ie sanction 
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of tfie Directors, dhd directed the immediate distribution 
of it- among the troops—tlie third instance in which prize 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, without 
waiting for dilatory orders from England. The Court of 
Directors mfuaifest^ their souse of Lottl Wellesley’s merits 
by ofTcring him ten lacs from the j)rooeeds of the captured 
stores; but his high sense of honour induced him to 
decline it, upon which they settled an anniiity of half a lac 
of rupees a year on him. To complete this narmtive of 
the hist Mysore war, it only remains to be stated that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia Waug, collected together a 
body of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry and proceeded north¬ 
ward, plundering towns and villages. Success brought a.d. 
croM’ds to his standard, and the p<‘aee of tlie Deccan was 1800 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley 8(,‘t out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of cavalry, and after 
chasing him for four months without any relaxation, at 
length brought him to bay, and ho was killed, and his array 
broken up. 


SECTION II. 

LOED WELLESLEY—THE CAE.VATIC—OUDE—FORT WILLIAM 

COLLEGE—WAE WITH SINDIA AND NAGFOKE. 

• 

The refusal of the Peshwa to refer the settlement of his 
demands on the Nizam to the arbitration of the British 
Government, pointed out to his able minister 
the treatment he might expect from Mahratta u-mtoryby • 
rapacity, and he wras anxious to secure his master 
against it. He proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force should be augmented and territory 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of 
considerations, welcome to the Governor-General, and the 
arrangement was speeAily completed. The force was 
increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a year were made over in perpetual sovereignty 
to the Company, under the stipulation that the British 188® 
Government should guarantee all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. The districts thus irans- 
• ferred consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
him from Ac Mysore territory in the wars of 1792 and 
1798. The transaction was mutually advantageous. It 
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extended the Company’s territories to ftie Kistna, add it 
relieved the Nizam of all further apprehension from his 
hereditary and insatiable enemies—and that without the 
alienation of any portion of his patrimonial kingdom. It 
is true, that by resigning the defence of his dominions and 
the royal prerogative of conducting negotiations with 
foreign princes, ho lost his political independence; but, on 
the other hand, ho secured the continuance of his royal 
dynasty. Every other throne in the Deccan has been swept 
away, while the descendant of the Tartar, Cheen Killich 
Klmn, still continues to hold his regal court at Hyderabad. 
About the same time the raja of the little principality of 
Tanjoro Taiijoro was mediatised. Ilia debts to the Com- 
A.i>. pany wore cancelled on the resignation of his 

1800 territory, out of the revenues of which he received four lacs 
a year, and a fifth of its improved resources. 

lly the treaty concluded with the nabob, Mahomed Ali, 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, certain districts were hypothe- 
stnto of tho t^afced for the support of the Company’s troops who 
Carnatic. defended tho country. Thai prince, who li^ been 
placed on tho throne by the Madras Government in the days 
of Clive and Coote and had occupied it for fifty years, died 
1795 in 1795. His son Oomdiit-ool-omrah was surrounded, as 
his father had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in tho public service, who fed his extrava¬ 
gance by advances at e.vorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
the stipulftticms of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pledged for the support of the troops. The loans 
thus furnished tho nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to tho Government of Madras with punctuality, 
but they served also to increase his embarrassments, 
though the crisis was for a time postponed. At the par¬ 
ticular rtM|ueat of tho Qourt of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
tho governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to trfwisfer 
the districts to the Company in lieu of the pecuniary pay¬ 
ment, and offered him as an inducement, to relinquish debts* 
due to the Government, to the extent of a crore of 
But though the arrangement would have been 
beneficial to the nabob, it was not to the interesf 
creditors, who held him at their mercy, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
{■ejected. Lord Hobart then proposed to resort to forc^ 
on the ground that as the nabob had violated the treaty of' 
1792 by granting these assignments, it wa^ no longer 
binding on the Company; but Sir John Shore permnptorily 
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reftfted his couccrrence. The correspondence therenpon 
became acrimoniotie, «nd the matter was referred to Leaden* 
hall Street, and Lord Hobart was recalled. The 
Court, however, requested Lord Wellesley to Hoiwt’* 
call at Madi’as on his way to Calcutta, and 
make another effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which wore in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the payment ho was bound to 
make; but, under the sinister influence of the harpies 
around him, the proposal was again spumed. 

The nabob was bound by treaty “ not to enter into any 
“negotiation or political correspondence tvith any Euro- 
“ pean or native power without the consmt of 
“ the Company.” But on the capture of Seringa- com-s- 
patam, it was discovered tliat both the late and 
the present nabob had been engaged in a claiidoHtino cor¬ 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important commnnioations 
to him, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest 
oral and documental evidence, to the satisfaction of tho 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of ConiT*ol; and Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that “ they had not only violated 
■“the treaty, hut placed themselves in tho position of 
“ enemies of the Company, eud(javouriug to osiablisli a 
“ unity of interests with their most inveterate foe.” The 
obligations of tho treaty were considered to be extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive tho family of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of the revenue 
for its support. But when the period for action arrived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On Lis de^th his reputed 
son, whom he hod nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence of his father’s and his grand¬ 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in- 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Government 
was forfeited. His succession to the throne was no longer 
a matter of right, but of favour; and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provision for 
the maintenance of his court and femily. Ho refused to 
accept the title on these terms, and it was granted tiw Mbob ’ 
to a cousin, of whose le^imate birth there was 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Carnatic 
became a British province. The territories obtained iriim 
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Mysore and the Nizam, from the nabotts of ty»e Carrihtio 
and Tanjore, may Ikj said to have created the Madras 
Presidency. Of the population, which, according to the 
latest census, amounted to twenty-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts which Lord Wellesley annexed 
to it. 

While Zeman Shall was advancing into Hindostan, 
Lord Wellosley dcapiilched a native envoy to the king of 
A D Enibfifwy to l^crsia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
1800 dominions in Central Asia, and constrain him to 

retire from India. The agent urged that the Shah was a 
Soonoe, and had grievously oppressed the Shoahs, tho 
ruling sect ill Persia, and that it would be an acceptable 
service to God and man to arrest tho progress of so 
het^irodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and iiistigatod Mahomed Shah to invade tho territories 
of his brother Zeman Sliah, who was obliged to recrosa 
tho Indus in hasto. But Lord Wellesley fartlier deemed it 
advisable to send a more imposing embassy to the court of 
Ispahan “ to establish British infliionco in Central Asia, 
“ and jiroveut the pi'riodical disquietude of an invasion by 
“ Zeman Shah, with his hordo of Turks and Tartars, 
“ Ushccks and Afghans." The officer selected for this 
. duty wa.s Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualified 
for it hyhis thorough knowledge of the oriental chameter 
and weaknesses, and bis acquaintance with eastern lan¬ 
guages, as ^vcll us his admii*able tact and invariable good 
humour. The embassy was equipped in a style of mag- 
nifiecuce intended to dazzle tho oriental imagination, and 
■ to inspiro tho Persian court, with a due sense of the power 
and majesty of tho British empire in the east. The result, 
whii'h had been iu a groat measure anticipated by the 
native agent, was not cominonsurate with its cost, which 
made tho Court of Dii-octors wince; but it secured the 
object of establishing British influence in Persia, at least 
for a time. 

Lt)i*d Wellesley could not consider India safe while a 
French ai'ray hold possession of Egypt; and he proposed 
Expmiitdoa ministry to send a force from India to 

to.tboBod support the army which ho felt confident they 
would despatch, to co-operate with the Turkisn 
1800 VJovemmont in expelling it. After long delay the necessary 
orders were received from Downing Street, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Bed Sea under General Baird, 
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■witli the animating remark of the Governor-General, “ that 
“ a more worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam 
** could not be presented to his genius and valour.” The 
troops landed at Cosseir, in the Bk'd Sea, and after traversing 
120 miles of arid and pathless desert to the Nile, en¬ 
camped, on tho 27th August, on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; but the report of its approach, combined with iho 
energy of the commander from England, had induced tho 
French general to capitulate before General Baird’s amval. 
The history of India abounds wntli romantic aebievernenis, 
but no incident can be more impressive than tho appearance 
of sepoys from the banks of the Ganges, in the land of the 
Pharaohs, marching in the footsteps ©f Ca)sar to encounter 
the veterans of his modern })roi-otypc. 

Within a month of the surrendt'r of tho French army in 
Egypt, tho preliminaries of jie'aco between Fran(50 and 
England were signed by the former Covernor- pcftccof 
General, Lord Cornwallis, nt Amiens. The Court Amirms. 
of Directors immediately issued orders for tb'eir military 
establishments to bo reduced, but Lord Wellesley, with 
groat forethought, wisely suspended the exocuiion of thorn. 
The treaty of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonai>arte 
despatched a Ihrgo armament to Pondicherry, wdiich tho 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and l,4-0() European troops, under tho 
command of M. Leger, who was designated, in his patent, 
“ Captain-General of the French establishments east of 
“ the Cape.” It was to be followed ])y a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For throe years it had been tho great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence from 
India, and as he had now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Deccan, he could not regal’d tho ro-ostsiblishment of a 
powerful French settlement on the Coromandel coast with¬ 
out a feeling of anxiety. Ho felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native states would be at onco 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in tke soil of India, ever fruitful in 
revolutions. The order to restore Pondicherry was re¬ 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of uuexaiUplod 
audacity. Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival, 
that he had resolved to postpone the restitution of tho 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry nn England. The French fleet returned to tho 
Mauritius, and the recommencement of hostilities in 
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Europe saved India from the dangeiT to which it would 
have been cxpoFied if the continuance of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give full scope to his designs. 

On the approach of Zeraan Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wellesley, -well-knowing that the kingdom of Oude would 
, be one of the early obiects of spoliation, requested 
the naYioh Sir James Craig, the commandant, to communi- 
of Owie. jjjg defence of it. He replied 

that the rabble of troops maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useless, but actually dangerous; and that if he 
were required to take the field against the Shah, he could 
not leave them behind with safety. The Court of Direef/Ors 
had stated that the British force, 13,000 in number, was too 
weak for the protection of tlie country, more especially since 
Sindiahad planted an army of more than 30,(>00 disciplined 
troops, nommanded by European officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opiwrtnnity of springing on its opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
seventy-six lacs of rupees a year for the payment of this 
foretj, and also provided for its augmentation, if necessary. 

A.D. Lord Wellesley now pressed on the Vizier the absolute 

1800 necessity of ilisbanding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty lacs of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
larger British force. 

This reform would have placed the military power of 
the kingdom absolutely "in the hands of the Company; to 
Discns-tions nabob manifested an invincible repng- 

witiithe nanco, and he proposed to abdicate in favour 
nabob. retire into private life with the 

treasure he had accumulated. Lord Wellesley stated that he 
was prepared to sanction his retirement provided he took 
up his residence in the British dominions, and vested the 
government of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
the Company, but could not permit him to withdraw the 
treasure which belonged to the state. The nabob imme¬ 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex¬ 
pressed great indignation at his insincerity and dnph'oity, 
as he termed it, and charged him -with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illnsorj, in order to 
defeat the reform of his military establishment, which was 
imperatively retired. Several regiments were ordered to 
march into the Oude territory, and the nabob -was directed 
to provide for their maintenance. He remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned^ his {»im- 
munioation^ which he said was defident in the respect due to 
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the first British authority' in India. The proceedings began 
to assume a very vexations appearance. The p^patatioo 
Vizier continned to exhibit a spirit of passive of Mr. h. 
resistance, and Lord Wdlosloy’s correspondence ^«**“*®r* 
■was marked by increasing hauteur; but he was desirous, if 
possible, to avoid the apjjearance of a compulsoiy cession 
of the districts, and despatched his own brother and private 
secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowlty, 
to overcome his repugnance ; but tlie nabob continued in¬ 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelible stam on his reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a domitpon. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the inteiidants of the tlistricts selected for the 
support of the British force to transfer their col- treaty 
lections and their allegiance to the Company. wiUiUic ^ 
The nabob deemed it vain any longer to contend 


with such negotiators, and on the 12th November^ signed a 
treaty which made over to the Company in perpetual sove¬ 
reignty districts yielding one crore and thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 
gave to tho possessions of the nabob as well as of the 
Company will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substitiiiod fur 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always an object of more 
dread to their masters than to theib enemies; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres¬ 
sion. But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad¬ 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compnlsion has been the most censured. For any justifica¬ 
tion of it we must look to the position of the eSuntry. The 
throne of Oude wa.s upheld by British bayonets alone, and 


the dynasty would have ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they had been withdrawn. Under tho perpetual menace 
of a I^hratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efficient force should be maintained there; but it was not 


possible for tho Company to support such a force with only 
one-third of the revenues. Tlie settlement of the provinces 
thus ceded by the Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of the civil service, with Mr. Henry 
Welleslw as president, but he received no additional allow¬ 
ance. Thmr labours were completed within a year; the 
Gonrt of Dyeotors, however, lost no time in denouncing 
this appointment^ though temporaiy, as “a virtual super- 
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“ cession of the just rights of the civil^somce,” and drafted 
a despatch, pcrcniptoriij ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis¬ 
missed ; but the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of tlie terms of the treaty, which, 
among other merits, created thii’ty new appointments for 
their fiivourite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
ThpCoiieffo from any share in the government of 

ot Port the country, and working it exclusively by the 
wiuiiuTi. European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 
he determined to qualify them for their important duties 
by a suitable education. The civil service was originally a 
mercantile staff, and India continued to ho treated more in 
the light of a fochjry thiiii of an empire. The public ser¬ 
vants rose, as they had doru; a century before, through the 
grades of, writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, (ff secretaries of state and ambas¬ 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they loft England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double-entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they wore not required to know anything. liord Wellesley 
was resolved to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
sliould bo completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Ijiko all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro¬ 
jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence; and it was, 
moreover, erected without so much as consulting 
tsffrandenr. Qourt of Directors, and they passed a peremp¬ 
tory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure by this subversion of one of hia 
most cherished schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and he gave vent to his feelings in a passionate 
appeal to his friends in the ministry, and entreated them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable 
—which indeed, he regarded with greater pride than Uie* 
conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- 
hall Street, he passed a resolution abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was done ** as an act of 
“ necessary submission to the controlling authority of the 
** Court i ” but in a second resolution he allowed ei^^hteen 
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monAisfor the graAnal abolition of it; and in tlie meantime 
the Court of Diieotors, under the pressure of the andredoc’ 

Board of Control, consented to the continuance 
of it on a reduced scale. 

At the renewal of the chai-ter in 1703 the ministry en- a.b. 
■deavoured to silence the clamours of the merchants and 1793 
manufijcturers of England, as ali’eady stated, hy priv,it« 
obligingthe Court of Directors to allot them 3,000 
tons of freight annually, but this concession was found in¬ 
adequate to the demand. The commerce of India was, in 
fact, bursting the bonds of the monopoly, whicli, however 
serviceable it might have been during the infancy of our 
<5onnoction with India, was altogether unsuited to an ago 
* of development. The trade of Calcutta had been rapidly 
expanding, and was forcing itself into the continental 
markets, in foreign vessels provided with cargoes ])y English 
capital. In 179H the exports in vessels under the dogs of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had excoedod a 
crore and a half of rui)ees. * 

Shipbuilding had likewise made great progress in 1799 
Calcuth). during the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, to 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built shipping in the port on 
his arrival, chiu’tered a largo j>ortion of it for th(^ use of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, ho said that it would bo 
equally unjust and imjx)litic to extend any faeili- 
ties to British merchants which would saeritlfco wdieaK j'H 
or hazard the Company’s rights and privileges, 
and that the commercial indulgence ho had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as 
were necessarily excluded fi'om the (JompJiny’s invetjtmonts. 

Mr. Dun das, who entertained the saini; libwal view's as 
Lord Wellesley, was anxious to authorise the Government 
of India to license India-built sliipping “ to bring homo 
“that which the means and capital*of the Company were 
“ unable to embrace.” But at ihe India House the dr(.‘adF of 
interlopers was still in undiminished vigour. Though the 
cream of the India trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
the dregs. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley were em- 
phaticaDy reprobated ; he lost caste irretrievably in Leaden- ^ 
hall Street, and the treatment he experienced from the 
Directors during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorons than that which had embittered 
the life of Warren Hastings. Notw'ithstanding the remon- 
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strance of the minister, they passed a diaect vote of censure 
on the commercial policy ho had jiatronised. 

As soon as the an*an"Oinoiits in Oude were completed, 
Lord Wellesley iendered hisresifrnalion, assigning to “his 

itoajRnwtion “ Masters,'’ as he termed them, no 

o4' Lorti other reason than t.he full accomplishment of his 
Woiipfiioj. piaiiy (or tlie security and prosperity of the 
empire. To the prime minister, however, lie unburdened 
his mind, and informed him t liat the real cause of his retire¬ 
ment wa.s the invariable hostility of the Court and the 
withdrawal of their conRdcnce. They had pertimptorily 
ordered the i*eductioii of the military establishment.s, while 
he considered it, in the existing circumstanee.s of tho 
empire, o.ssential to its security to ruaintain them in full 
vigour. Tliey had cut down the stipends ho considised 
advisable at tlic close of the Avar, and had selected for 
especial censure and retrenchment, tho allowances granted 
by tho Madras Goveniment to his brother General 
WSUesleyrio meet tin* cosl, of Ids important and cxjionsivo 
command in Mysore ; this Ik* considered “the most direct, 
“ murkt'd, and tlisgust iiig indignity Avhich could bo dcA'ised.” 
They had abrogated the jAower vested in tho Governor- 
Gciu'ral in Council by I’arliament of onfbrcing his orders 
on the ndnor Jho.sideiicics, though they might happen to 
sup('rscd(‘ the injunctions of the Court, and they had de¬ 
stroyed the aiit hority of the Siipreniie Government over them 
reversing this regulation. 'I’hey hud wantonly dis¬ 
placed oilicers of the highest abiliiy and (‘xperiencjc Avlio 
enjoyed the full coiitidenco of the Governor-General, and, 
contrary to laAV, had forced their own nominees into offices 
of cmoluiiu'nt, forAvliicli, raorcOA'or, they were totally nuRt. 

lioi-d Wel,lesl('y vigorously remoiistT'atcd against this 
practice'. “ 1 t llie. GoAUirnment oi’India,” lie said, “ Avas thus 
rh<> ‘‘ to ho thwarted in every snboixlinate dopart- 

nt it. “ jiioni, dep^riA'od of all local inlluGnce, and 

“ oounioracted in every local detail by a remote authority 
“iidcrfcring in the ntiminalion of every public seiwant, it 
“ would be inijAOssible to conduct the government under 
“ such disgraceful chains.** Lord Casllcreagh, the President 
of the Hoard of Control, Avas anxious to retain the services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his letter to the premier in 
the hands of tho cluiirman at the India Houlse. He did 
not disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company Avith regard to certain of Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s measures, and, moi*e especially to the nBiAploymeQt of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesl^. He liad, in fact, wounded them on a.d, 
the two points on which they yvevo most sensitive—their 
monopoly and Uieir patronage. But Lord Oasi-lereagh was 
lissurod that the Court were not unmindful of* his eminent 
services, and Avould request him to postpone his departure 
to the 1st January 1804; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Before that date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon¬ 
structed. 


SECTrON HI. 

s 

LOUD WELLESLEY—MAHICATTA Al’EAIH'^—TKEATY OE UAS3EIN— 

AVAll WITH SINDIA AKI> NA(M'OKE. 

The extinction of tlio kingdom of My.sore, and the complete 
control established ovtT the Nizam, lidYUitj British Oovern- 
nient without any antugonisi but the Mabvaiias, ^ ^ 
and the two rival powers now confronted each Kiwia Unr- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in J which Avould have 
iritroduml the thin eud of ilie W'odge of Ilritisli ascendancy 
W'os rejected under the advice of Nana Furnavese. That 
groat sttitesnian close<l his chequered career in Mfirch, IHOO. 

Eor more than a (juarter of century ho Ijad h(;en the 
mainspring of every iinnaujuMit in tlio MaluviUa common- 
Avcalth, which he had regulated by the stnjngtli of his cha¬ 
racter and the wisdom of bis measures, not less tlian by 
his humanity, veracity and honesty of piirjjose, virtues 
which were not nsnall}' found among his own countrymen, 

“ With him,” wrote the Resident at Poona, “dopUrted all 
“the wisdom and moderation of thcMahralta (tovermnont,” 

His death hfft Siudia without a competitor at Poona, where 
lie exercised supreme authoHty, and it was not without 
delight that the Pcsliw’a contemplated the rising power of 
his riA^al, ,’Ieswunt Bao Holkar, 

Mulhar Bao Holkar, w^ho raised him.sclf from the con¬ 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta¬ 
blished one of the five Mahratta powers, diet! at riie iioixar 
the ago of seventy-six, after a bialliant career of 
forty years. His only son died soon after, leaving a widow, • 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 17CG, 1766 
and Ins mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resitted the importunity of the chieftains to adopt 

s 2 
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a Bon and retire into private life. She reeiolved to nndtftiake 
the government of the state herself,’and selected Tokajee 
Holkar, one of the same tribe, thougli not of her kindred, 
to command the amiy. Through his singular moderation 
and the commanding genius of the bye, this perilous ar¬ 
rangement, which placed the military power in the hands 
of a distinguished soldier, wliilo the civil government was 
administered by a female, was perpetuated without jealousy 
for thirty years. Slie sat daily in durbar and gave audi¬ 
ences without a veil, ami disjicnsed justice in person. She 
laid herself out to promote the welfare of the country by 
the oncouragomont of trade and agriculturo, and raised 
Indoro from*the obscurity of a village to the rank of a 
capital. She acquired the re.spect of foreign princes by the 
weight and dignity of her eliaractcr, and in an ago of 
universal violence was enabled to maintain the security of 
her dominions. She was the purest and most exemplary 
of rulors, and she added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious, females who have adonied the native history of 
India by their talents and virtues. 

She died in 1705, and Tokajee two years later, and the 
reign of anarchy began, and continued without abatement, 
Eariv move twenty years. Mulhar Hao,tho son of Tokajee, 
nionts of assumed the command of the amy and the go- 

vornineut of tluj slate, but ho was attacked and 
killed by Sindia, Avho -was thus enabled to reduce 
the rival house of Holkar to a slate of complete subordina¬ 
tion. Jeswunt Rao, tho illegitimate son of Tokajee, fled 
from the field to Nagpore, but the raja, anxious to con- 
ciliato Sindia, placed him in confinement, but he contrived 
nt length to make his escape, and took refuge at Dhar, 
which, under tho same hostile influence, he was obliged to 
quit, with seven mounted followers and about a hundred 
and ^twenty rJiggod half-armed infantry. He determined 
now to trust his fortunes to hi.s sword, and giving himself 
out as the champion of his nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulliar, called upon all tho adherents of tho house 
of Holkar to rally round him and resist the encroachments 
of Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 
India flocked to his sbrndard. 

Jeswunt Rao was soon after joined by Ameer Khan, a 
Rohilla adventurtir, alx)ut twt‘nty-livo years of age, together 
Amcor body of free lanws, and for eighteen 

Khan. months they spread desolation through the 
districts lying on the Nerbudda, but werd at l^gth 
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obliged to eeparate .when the field of plunder was ex- a.d. 
hauated. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to the opulent 1800 
town of Saugor, whore he subjected the inhabitants to 
every species of outrage, and acquired iiiunense booty. 
Nothing gives us a clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchedness of Hindustan at this period than the ease 
with which Jesw’unt llao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under liis standard, by the hope of * 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindara'S and Bheels, Afghans 
and Mahrattas. With this three Holkai* entered Malwa, 
and the country was half ruined before Sindia could come 
to its rescue from Poona. To expel Holkar hndos])atcliod 
two bodies of his troo])S, one of which, though commanded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay down its arras, and the ^ 
other was attacked ■with such vigour that of its eleven 1801 
European officers seven fidl in action and three W'cro 
wounded. The city of Oojein, Sinilia’s capital, was saved 
fi’om indiscriminate }>lundor, by submitting to a coi\trihution 
of fifteen lues. At Poona, Bajiic llao, relieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected Ids feutlatorii;s to extortion 
and his people to oppression, w'hicli led to the appeamnoo 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of wliicii, Witiojoc, 
the brother of Jeswunt Itao, was constrained to join. 

Ho was captured and sentenwid to bo trampled to death 
by an infuriated elephant, wliile Bajee liao sat in the bal¬ 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yelJs of the expiring youth. 
Jesjvunt vowed .sharp vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportunity of executing it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shiijee Uao, his fatlicr-in-law, 1801 
and the greatest miscreant of Cenlrjd India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in pursuit of Holkar, who was sintiimio- 
totally defeated on the Pith October. The wretcii ^catatioikar. 
entered the capital, Indore, and gave ii- up to plun^fcr. 

The noblest edifices in the city, wliicli had Ixxju erected 
and adorned by Aylah bye, were reduced to ashes. Those 
who were posses-sed of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the wells were choked up with the bodies of females 
■who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Holkar 
■was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the age, and liis stan¬ 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with w'hom he 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
in his progress, and to the hon’or of his lawless, but 
superstitious loldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
go^. He then laid waste the province of Cundesh, and 
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moved down on Poona, and the Pcshwa began to tremblo 
for his safety. Lord Wellesley had not ceased to renew 
tho offer of the suh.sidiary alliance when there appeared any 
prospect of success. The negotiation fluctuated with the 
W.shwa’s hopes and fears, and when Sindia, who had 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, sent ten batta¬ 
lions of infantry aiid a largo body ol‘ cavah-y to protect 
him from the assault of Holkar, it came to an abrupt ter¬ 
mination. 

Holkav con tinned to advance to Poona, and the dismayed 
I'e.shwa nuulo Jiim tlu; most abject offers, but they were 
Uttttif'of haughtily rejected. The combined army of 
rooim. Sindia and tlu; P('s]]wa encamped in tho vicinity 
of tbo ca])it.*il, consisted of 84,GU0 horse ajid foot. Sindia’s 
force cornjiri.sed l('n ballalions under tlic command of Col. 
Dawes, while Holkar had Iburtecn battalions, disciplined 
and comnuindeil by Kin*o])ean officers. Tlic battle of l^oona, 
A.n. 'wbicli wa.s long and obstinately contested, ended in tho 
1802 complete vitdory of Holkar, who captured the whole of 
the baggagi', stores and encampment of the allies. Tlie 
Peshwa, who had k(‘pt out of tho reach of fire, fled precipi¬ 
tately to th(‘ sea coast, where he obtained the accommoda¬ 
tion of a llrit.isl> vessel from llie governor of llomboy and 
enibarked for Passein, which he reached on tliefidh Decomber. 
Holkar euten'd tbo capital and placed tlic Peshwa'a ille¬ 
gitimate beotber, Anirut Hao, tm the throne, after exacting 
thepromi.se ol‘an immediate payment of two crorcs,*and 
territory yielding another crore, as w^ell ns the command of 
tho army and the control of the state. After two months 
of singular modt'ration ho gave up the capital to pillage. 
Bajee Bao,,no’vv became eager for the alliance a.s nffonling 
hi||i the only chanct^ of regaining his crown, and on tho last 
Thi'tioatyt.r <hiy of Dcccmhor, lie signed tho inemorahle treaty 
Basse! 11 , by which he agn'cd to entertain a 
1802 body of (1,000 Bnglisb troops, and a suitable complement 
of artillery, and to as.sigii dhstricta yielding twenty-six lacs 
for their supjiort, to entertain no Euro|>ean.s in his service, 
and to refer all his claims npon the Nizam and the Gaik- 
war to tho arbitmtion of the Governor-General. The 
titwity likewise guaranteed the southern jageerdars in the 
enioyment of their ancient rights. 

The treaty of Bassein, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
BeniBtXuon history of British India. Although the 
thotiwvty. authority of the Peshwa had long ceased to 
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possess its former importance in tlae Mahmtta counsels, 
he was still ipegartled by the other chiefs as the centre of 
their national unity, and the rt'cojjniscd cl>iof of the 
Mahratta •commonwealth, and the extinction of his inde¬ 
pendence essentially weakened its power. It has been 
the subjc'ct of warm controversy, bnt tlic? sound judg¬ 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, then (lenoral Wellesley, 
based upon bi.s extensive Indian rxj)crience, may bo con¬ 
sidered conclusive. “ The treaty of Hassein," ho asserted, 

“ and the measures adtipted in consequence of it, afforded 
“ the best prospect of preserving the peace of Indio, and 
“ to have adopted any other measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the wholo 
“ Mahnitln- Tiation more than ju’ohaldo.” TJii.s opinion has 
betni fully coufimu'd by posterity. War with .the Mahratta 
[xnvers was inevitable : the treaty may have hastened it, 
but it must not be forgotten that it likewise d<q)rivecl them 
of all tlie resources of the Peshwa’s (}oveniTij(‘nt,. 

Th(j establi.shment of the Company’s 'paramount '^•u. 
authority at tlic Mahrutta eajnlal gave great umbrage to 
Bimlia and to tlie raja of Nagj)orc. Tlui former j 
found all his ambitious jm^jocts in the Deccjm siinimarKi 
defeated, anil exclaimed : “The treaty takes tlx' 

“ turban from my bead,” The Nagpore raja was at 

once deprived of tho hopes be Jind his ancestors bad 

chcri.shc(l of some day obtaining tlie office of Pesbwa. 

The two chiefs immediately cnU;rod into a confederacy to 
obstruct tlic objects of tlie treaty, and Jlajeo llai.) liunsidf 
had no sooner signed it, than ho despatched an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frnstvaie it. Jlolkar, whose plans were 
thwarted by thi.s masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on comlition that the domaim? of his family 
should bo restored to liim; but, although ho was reiiptaicd 
ill them, he no sooner jierceived Biiidia involved in hos¬ 
tilities -with the Pritish Cfovernmcnt, than he lot loosii his 
own famishing hordes on his possossion.s in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had eai’ly information of this coali¬ 
tion, informed Sindia and tho raja of Nagpore that he was 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations wuth j „,.,i ^vvi] 4 »m 
them unimpaired, but would re.si8t to the full ]fy- nniifary 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
with the treaty. To be prepared for every contingency, 
he ordered the whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,00<i of the Nizam’s own iufentry, and 0,000 horse, 
•under Colonel Stephenson, up to the frontier. General 
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Wellesley likewise marched up 600 ftiiles in the same 
direction with the Mysore contingent, 8,000 infantry^ 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysore lidrse, 
under an able native commander. Tlie southemjageerdars 
wore induced by tlio influence which Cleneral Wellesley 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,000 troops. 
Amrnt Rao, whom Holkar had loft in command at Poona,, 
had declared his de;termination to reduce it to ashes when 
ho could no longer liold it; but tho city was .saved by the 
energy of General Wcllesit!}', who made a forced inarch of 
sixty miles in thirty-two lioiirs to rescue it. Soon after 
Ihy ee Rao ([uitted Bassein, and on tlio l.Sth May, tho day 
which had been selected by his astrologers, entered Poona, 
accompanied by Britisli bayonets, and ascended the throne 
under a Briti.sh salute. 


'I'lu^ diisigns of Sindia bocaino ilaily more evident. He 
inarehod down with a large forcii from Oojein to form a 
noToiop junction with the raja of Xagporo, who moved up 
mi nt of k) me<‘t him with a large force on the ITth April. 

SMiKiw*. Poth princes informed the Resident that it was 
their intention to proceed to Poona ‘‘ to adju.st the 
“ govoniTUcnt of tho Peslnva.” He assured them that any 
such movement would bo considered an act of liostility, 
and involve the most serious consequences. Various com¬ 
munications wort) intercepted in difterent directions, which 
])laced their warlike do-signs beyond doubt; aud, on the 
23rd May, thei-ofori', Colonel Close, tho .Rt'sidcnt al. Sindia’s 
court, w’as instructed to demand a categorical explanation 
of bis intentions, when ho replied that, with regard to the 
negotiation.^ on foot, he could give no decisive answer till 
he had seen tlie raja of Nagpore, then encamped about 
foi'ty miles distant, “ when you shall be informed whether 
“ there Is u> b(' war or peace.'’ Loi-d Wellesley considered 
this announcement not merely an insult hi the British 
Government, but an unequivocal menace of hostility on the- 
paid, of l)oth princes, "who had planted their armies on the 
fi*ontieva of the two allie.s, the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
whom tho Goverument tvero bound to defend. The com> 


plicmtioii of atfairs at this juncture w^as increased by the 
arrival of the Pi*euch armament, already mentioned, at 
Pondicherry, whicdi Sindia announced to all the Mahratta 
princes as the reinforcement of im ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong the discussions for t.\vo months, while- 
tliey weix) employed in pressing Holkar to join them. 
During this period of suspense, the perfidious Peshwa con- 
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tinued to importtmo Sindia to avoid any conoessioxi, but 
advance at once to Poona “ to settle affairs.*’ Ho obstnictcd 
the progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar¬ 
rassing the Government. 

Time was now invaluable, but no reply could be received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weeks, and Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, ventured take upon him- 
self the responsibility, for which he was after- i.f i^wt-rs to 
wards captiously censured, of vesting full powers, 
civil, military, and diplotnatic, in reference to 
tlio conduct of Maliratta affairs in the Deccan, in Oeucml 
Welle.slov, and at the same time furnisbnd him with a 
clear exposition of his views of policy, 'riie g<;neral re¬ 
ceived this eominfssionon Ihe IHth July, andlost no time in 
calling on the allied chiefs lo demonstrate the sincerity 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with- 
dwiwing theii* forces from a position, not ncct'ssary for tlm 
security of t heir own territ ories, but menacing eijually to tho 
Nizam, the Company, and the IVshwa, A week of 
frivolous and fruitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Siiuiia had the simj)licity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine on any movenient, as the negotiation 
with Holkar was not yet eomj)letc. Wearied witli ihoso 
studied delays, General Wellesley gave ihern twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, wlicu they projumed that the 
Britisli armies should rediro to thtfir cantonmotd-s at llbm- 
hay, Madras, and Seringapatara, wliile their fi^rces fell back 
forty miles to Boorhanpore, To this General Wellesley 
replied: “I offered yon peace on tt'rrns of o<[iiality, and 
“ honourable to all })artii*s : you have chosen war, and aro 
“ answerable for all consequences.” On the I’rd August tho 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and tho 
Mahratta tvar of 180:5 commenced. 


SECTION IV. 

LOKD W'EIJ.KSLEY—WAR WITH 8INDIA AND NAGPOKE. 

Lord Weleesley, finding a war with ^india and the raj^ 
of Nagpore inevitable, determined to strike a decisive blow 
at their power, simultaneously, in every quarter preparationu 
of India. Jn tho grand combinations of this for war. 
campaign he was his own war minister, and never under 
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the Company’s rule had the resources of Government been 
drawn forth upon a scale of such magnitude and applied 
with such prompt it iid(‘ and effect. In the Deccan the ad¬ 
vanced force under (renoival Wellesley of about*0,OCK) men, 
and of Colonel Stephenson, consisting of about 8,000, was 
appointed to operate against the main armies of the con¬ 
federates. In the north lO.-'iOO troops wore assembled 
under (kmcral Lake, to at lack Sindia’s possessions in Hin- 
dostan, wdn’ch were (kderuled by his French battalions; and a 
force of JhoOO -was allotted Ibi’ the invasion of liundlecund. 
On the Avostern coast an army of 7,o0<> men was orLninised 
to dispossesa Sindia of Ids possessions in Cn/eraf, while 
0 ,‘Jdo men were to occupy the jjroviticc of Cuttack, he- 
jongiiig to tlio raja of Naypon:, on th(' casItTji coast. I’he 
whole ibreo of about Lkotttt men was animated h^ytludtracli- 
tioTiary spirit of eiiievpi-is(! and (udhusiasniwhicli had created 
the Hritish empire in India, and which, on this occasion, was 
hcightenc^l hy ntdioundcd confidence in the statesman at 
the li(!ad of the (irovernment. The armies of the con¬ 
federates were eonijmted at ld<h00<j, of whom one half 
consishal of cavalry, with a supi'rh train of artillery’ of 
many hundrcal idcci"*. 

A§ RO(ni as tlie Resident, had <jailtcd Sindia’s camp, 
(leneral Wellesley opinicd the campaign by the capture of 
entitlin' fortress of Ahmednngur, Sindia’s groat 

of Ahiuiii arsymal and dcpol. in (he Deccan, and liy taking 
iiii| 4 iu. possession of all his districts soutli of the Goda- 
very. ^Meanwhile the'confederates spent three weeks in 
jrmrehing'’ and coinitt'i’inarehing:, upjiart'utly without any 
definite objeet. CeiK'ral Wellesley, misled by bis guides, 
was unexpectedly brought, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, to a ]iosition from which he eould boliohl Sindia’s 
encampment, consisting of ht>,U(K) men and lOO guns, 
streteh<‘d out before him, and lie resolved to bring on an 
iinmeiliute action without waiting for the junction of 
Buttioof * (\>loncl Stephenson’s force. The handful of 
llrilisli troops which had to rn<*oiiuter this for¬ 
midable arrav at Assve, ilid not exceed The Mah- 

• t 

ratta infantry was entrenched beliiml formidable battorios, 
which the General liad particularly enjoined the oflScer 
.43ommanding the advance not to assail in front, hut he 
charged up to the mnzzh' of the guns; the carnage was 
appalling, but the indomitable coiu-ago and energy of the 
troops, more especially the 74th, boi*o down all opposition, 
and Sindia’s splendia infantiy, standing by tbe guns to 
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the last, was at lopgth ovorpowerod and dispersed. The 
victory was .the most complete which had ever crowned the 
Company’s arras in India, but it was dearly purchased by 
the loss of one-third of its numbers. Sindia. lost 12,000 
men and all Lis jpins, ammunition, and camp equipage. 
His army was a complete wreck, and ho rjdreated witli a 
amall body of horso io the Taptoe. (Vdonol Stephenson 
W'as sent in ])ni'.suit of Lira, and captured the flourishing 
town of Boorhanpore and the strong fortress of Aseorgnrh, 
Meanwhile all Sindia's districts in Guzerat were occupied, 
and ludhing remained to him hut hi.s poss(‘SsioH8 in 
Hindustan. 

This ^■^l]uable terntory had been enlarged and cx>n- 
solidatod by the indefaligablo exertions of tiu' late Mab- 
dajee Sindia, and chiefly tbrongli tlio army raised p„„. 

ami disciplined by tlu? Count do JJoigne, on w^rfousin 
who.se retirement to Friuico the coninuind di*- 
volved on (leneral I’emm. 1>owlui Bao, since his acces¬ 
sion io his nncie’s tlirone in 1702, liad continued to reside 
at Poona that he might maintain a paramount influence iif 
the Mahnittu eouucils, and the adrainislration of these 
]irc)Tinces in the north devolved ou the general, wlio con¬ 
ducted it with great ability and moderation. lie had 
succeeded in extending the control ol’ Simlia ofev the 
Jiajpnots, and was rapidly stretching it over the Sikhs up 
to the bunks of the Sutlej. His advance*! j>osts ajqiroached 
the Indus in one ilireetion and Allahabad in tlu‘ (»ther, and 
the teiTitory under liis control yielded a i-evenue of two 
crores of rujice.s, Hi.s army consiste*! of 2H/i0() fuot, not 
inferior in any respect to the (.Vnupaii^'^’s sepoy army, with 
f’ifOOit cavalry and hU) guns. Tlie jeopanly lo Vliich the 
interests o(‘ the Coinjiany were, continually cxjKised by the 
presence of tliis powerful force, entirely under Frgnch 
influence, along the whole tif the north-west frontier was 
but too apparent, and Lord Wellesley consider(‘d it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Happily 
for the accomplishment of his wd.shes Sindia’s !Muhratta 
ofiicers entertained such jealousy of the extraordinary 
powxT grunted to a foreigner that he consideix-d his position 
no longer tenable, and was contemplating his retirement 
when the war broke out. * 

General Lake had been entrusted with tlio same plenary 
powers in Hiiidostan which had been confided to General 
Wellesley in the Deccan, Ho opened the cam- oaptuns of 
poign by advancing against General rerron’s AUygiuii. 


A.n, 

1808 
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encampment, but ho withdrew his army 15,000 strong with¬ 
out firing a shot, upon which Genoiid Lake laid siege to 
Allygurh, the great arsenal and depot of Sindia in Hin- 
dostan. It had been fortified with oxtraordinaiy skill by 
A.i). French officers, but it was captured by a coup de lyhaiuj 
1803 (brough the irresistibltj gallantry of the TCth Highlaiiders. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after, Perroii haWng learnt that his enemies at Sindia's 
court had procured an order for his dismissal, obtained 
permission to pass through tlie British camp on his way to 
Lucknow, and was received with the,' dustluction due to his 
rank and his talents. General Lake th(;n advanced from 
Allygurii towards Delhi, and within siglit of its minarets 
encountered the French force uiulor General Bourquin, 
in number. The battle Ava.s severely contested, but 
tho British infantry, led again by tlie 70th Highlanders,, 
and by the Conirnandor-iu-Ghiefin person, iwlvanced calmly 
amidst a storm of grape and chain slu)t, and charged with 
the bayon('t; the ranks of tho enemy reeled, and then 
brt)ke up in confusion. 

Thi-e© days after tho engagement, General Bourquin 
and three of his officers tleliverad up their swords to 
Thr troops General Lakt;. Tho city of Dellii was inime- 
oiiu-r DoljU. (liatoly evacuated by Sindia’s troops, and tho 
British standard was hoisted n})on its battlements, Tho 
emperor, tliough a prisoaer atid siglifless, w'as still con¬ 
sidered tfic fountain of honour by .Hindoos and Mahomed- 
an.‘j, and a patent of nobility under tlie imperial seal was 
as highly priztal in the remotest provinces of tho Deccan 
as it had been in tlio days of Auningzelx3. “ General 
1803 “ Lake,” in tho magniloquent proclamation of Lord 
l&th Wellesley, “was ushered into tho royal presence, and 
Sopt. “ found tlie niifortunato and venemblo emperor, oppressed 
“ by the accumulated calamities of old age and degraded 
“ authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
“ under a small tattered canopy, tho remnant of his I'oyal 
“ state, witli every external appearance of the misery of 
“ his condition.” Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for his 8U})port, and then formed tho judicious resolution 
of imnoving him and tho royal family from tho dangerous- 
.. a.s 80 oiations of Delhi, and proposed Monghyr for his 
futiirti residence; but tho empewr clung with sUch tenacity 
to tho spot which had been for six centuries the capital of 
Mahomednn power that tho Governor-General reluct¬ 
antly constrained to relinquish tho design. For this 
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genlrotiB bnt impAideni act the Governmeat was required a.d. 
to pay a fearful penalty half a century later. 1803 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
General Lake marched down to Agra, which capitulated 
after a protracted siege, when the treasure found n^ttip of 
in it, about twenty-eight Iocs of rupees, w'sis i-aswaroo. 
promptly and prudently distributed among the officers and 
mon, “ in anticipation of the approval of the homo autho- 
“ ritics.” On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
hfteen of his French battalions across the Nerlmdda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They wore con¬ 
sidered the flower of his army, and wore usually called the 
“ Deccan Invincibles,” and nobly did they sustain the 
reputation they had gained. Including tlio fugitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of llljOOO horse and foot, wnth 
72 pieces of cannon, under native commanders. General 
Lake came up with their cncsinipment at Laswarco on the 
1st Novcml)cr, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought hoforo wlien fhey had no European officers to 
animate them. They wore at length overpowered, hut not 
till one-half of their number, as rej)orted, lay on the field 
killed or wounded. The goiieral himself (ioiiducied all the 
movements, and impetuou.sly led the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallantry than of his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, ho was 
a vciy indifferent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day wore covered—as they have since been^n more than 
one occasion—by the chivalrous Aalour of tlio men at the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses he had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which rosultcjd in an armisiico, and General 
Wellesley was now enabled to turn his whole 
attention to the luja of Nagporo, whom ho had 
been closely following. On the 2^^th Jfovemherho ^nimiiBsion 
came up with his whole army at Argaum, and 
obtained a complete victory. Tho fortrcs.s of Gawilgnrh 
surrendered in tho middle of Decemlier, and Gen(‘ral 
Wellesley prepared to march u]»on Nagporc, which must 
have at once capitulated. The proviiuie of Cuttack lifwl 
also been occupied by a Brifish amy without a siiiglo 
casualty. Tho raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 
reverses, and trembling for his capital and l)is throne' 
hastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deoganm was 
negotiated and concluded in two days by Mr. Mount- 
Stuart Elj^instono on the 18th December. Cuttack was 
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A.D. annexed to the Company’s temtories, and the nninterruptod 
1B03 oommunicafion between Calcutta and,Madras, wliich tlie 
Coart of Diixictors had coveted for many years, and for 
whicli they were at ono time prepared to pay a largo 
sura, was established. The opulent province of Berar was 
made over to our ally tho Nizara, though during tho 
campaign his olUcei*s had beliaved ^vitll more than ordinary 
perlidy. ^I'he mja likewise engaged to refer all his diflfer- 
cucos with tiio Nizam and tho Peslnva to tho arbitrament 
of tho British (lovei’iiment. These cession.s of territory, 
which eomprlsod some of his most valuable districts, re¬ 
duced liim to th<‘ ])ositlon of a secondary power in India. 

Siudia could longer hesitate to accept tho severe 
terms dieUted by the (lovernor-dtMicral. His French 
Riiiiiiii.siou iiuftalioiis, llm bulwark of his power, were anui- 
of smiiiii. hilated. J lis lerritories in tho Deccan, in Guzerat 
and in Hiiulostan, tlio ricli patrimony hctnicathed to him 
by his umde, had been wrested from him, and nothing lay 
before him but the extinction of his power. He yielded to 
noco.ssity within a fortnight after tho raja of Nagpore had 
agreed to tlie treaty of Deogaiim, and signed tbo treaty of 
Sirjee Aiijengauin. He was obliged to code all his terri¬ 
tories lying between the (rangc.s and tlio Dooab, and those 
north of tho ])rincipalities of .leyporo uml Joiidpore, the 
fortress and territory of Ahmodmigur in the Deecan, and 
llroac'h and its ih'pendencies in Guzerat. lie rcJimjiiislied 
all elaims on Pesliwa, t)io Nizam, ami the Gaik war, 
ami ackmnvledgeil the imlepeiuleuce of tiie raia.s and feu¬ 
datories in llindostan \vitli whom Lord Wello.sley had 
recently coneliuleit treaties. The war which produced 
these groat results was .scarcely of five moiitlis duration, 
ami it was eouehulod biforo it. was known in Leadoukall 
Street that it * had comiueiieod. Ahmednngnr with its 
territtjry w'lis mudo over to tho Peshwa, ami tin' wealthy 
districts in llimloslan were imited wdth ihoso which had 
bt?on ueijuireil from tlu' Vizier of Oude, to form a separate 
Tmities of pi'oviuce now known as the North West Presi- 
iiuiumviii ileuey. Having thus reduced the Mahratta 
tbo north, power in llindostan, Lord Wellesley was anxious 
to pi*ovetit ihe renewal of it hy establishing a barrier 
botwoou the possessions of Sindia, north of the Norbudda 
aad tliosc of tho Company, and General Ijako was in- 
stnictod to conclude treaties of alUance with the Jaut 
prince of Bhurtjwro, and tho princes of Jcypore, Joudpore, 
Machory, Boondee and Gohiid, who •were therel^ absolved 
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fronk all allegiance to the Malimtta powers, and relieved a,i>. 
from all dread of the^ encroachments. 1803 

The genius pf Lord WoUosley had thus, in the course of 
five yeara, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed his -niasterH on the jiinnaele t»f power. The Com¬ 
pany had now become the ahstihiU; sovereigns t)f the most 
valuable portion of the continent, the prolcotor of the 
states not included wdthiii its posscLssitms, and the umpire 
in the disputes of all. Its siuthoiity was estahlislied on a 
more solid basis than lliai of Akhar or Aurungzehc. The 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellosh'y’g admiiiistnition 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouded the remainder of his Indian career were owing en¬ 
tirely to the blunders of the (^nmnander-in-t^hief, though 
his Govemmcni was necessarily saddled with the obloquy of 
them. 


SEtrilOTs 

m 

LOKl) WEl-LKSI.KY—WAK Wl'lll JI.U.kAI:-- ('(iI.(kKrL MONS(A''s 

IvI'.tk[;at. 

DuJilJOr the war with Sindia and the raja f)f Nagpore, Ilol- 1804 
kar, instead of uniting his forces witli tlu'irs, sought more 
profitable em])Ioyiiu‘iii for them in predatory e.v- jf„iK-;iri( 
cursums into llindostan. C)n tlie (■onclu.viun of 
the peace he inarched upon the AvealtJi\ tnvvj^i of Muhusnr, 
where lu' A\as reported to haveoldaiiii'd a croi’e (d’ rupees, 
by wbicb be was enal)]cd to lake into his pay the soldiers 
whom Sindia and the* raja of Xagport; had di.sbfinderl. 

His anny "wa-s thus augment(;d (>0,ooo horse*, and l.^KK) 
foot, a force far exceeding his i-etjuiremenl.s or Ins uesources, 
and which could only he maintained by plunder. He was 
assured by the Governor-Genera] and General Wellesley 
tJiat, as long as he abstained frum invading the dominions 
of the Company or of ibeir allie.'', no attempt should bo 
made U) interfere with his movements. IJut rcjKisc was in¬ 
compatible with his condition ; ins fintune was in his 
saddle, and his reckless dbjiosiiion led him to throw 
himself on the Ihilish buckler. In March ho fUinianded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain districts in the 
Deccan which he. affirmed had once belonged to his family, 
and he sent to General fiiikc to demand the choid as the 
inalienable right of the Mahrattas, and threatened “if his 
“ demandB^w’ere not complied with, that countdes many 
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A.H. “ hundred miles in extent should be plundered, and cal&mi- 

1804 « ties fall on many hundred thousand human beings by a 
“ continued -war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
“ them like waves of the sea.” These insolent menaces 
were followed up an inroad into the territories of the 
British ally, the raja of ileypore. 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could be no prosperity or 
oven peace in Central India while this large predatory 
War with hordc Continued to roam througli it under this 
Hoikw. rampant (^hief, and that an army of observation 
would be found to bo far more costly than an army of action; 
and on the lOth April directed Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to t.ak(i the tiold against him, Gcntiral Lake moved into the 
Jeyporc territory, and chased him out of it. General Wel¬ 
lesley then intlie Deeean urged him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and ii.ssured him that if it was prosocutod 
witli vigour, the war would he over in a fortnight. By an 
act of incomjirelicnsive fatuity, General Lake rejected this 
advice, withdrew liis army into cantonmeiits, and sent 
ColoTud Monson with a weak force to follow Holkar. 
Lonl Wellesley strenuously urged him either to recall the 
brigade or to strengtlien it, but General Lake did neither. 
Colonel Monson wus as remarkable for his personal bravery 
as for his ])rofessi()ual ineompctcnce. With a detachment 
feeble in numbers, and not supported by a single Euro- 
})oan soldier, with only about w'ortliless irregular 

horse, he advanced into the licart of Holkar’s territory 
to encoujiter a foTce ten times its number, and commanded 
by the most diwing soldier of the day; and ho neglected to 
make any provision for supplies, or for cros.sing tho 
various streams winch would become unfoi-dable in two or 
three wet'ks. 

1804 On the 71 h ftuly Colonel jVIonson received tho alarming in- 
telligonec that Holkar had called up his whole fortje and 
Cftioiioi itiarehing upon him, and that Colonel 

Moiw.h'h Murray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 
rctmit, Guzerat to Bup|K)rt him, Itad fallen back. 

The provisions in his camp were only equal to two days* 
consumption, and he deemtHl it necessary to make an 
immediate retreat. Whenever tho troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of his 
force, sustained a n.'pulse. At Rampootta Colonel Monson 
was reinforced by tw'o battalioovS sent to his aid by 
General Lake, and wus well supplied witJi provisioni; 
.but bo unaccountably lingered there twenty-lonr days, 
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darihg which time- Holkar never once ventured to attack a.i>. 
him. Ho then recommenced his I'etreat, wliicli soon 1804 
hecomo a disgraceful rout, and the last se]»oj straggled 
into Agra fifty days after lie had begun tf» retire. Twenty- 
three years before Colonel Camac had, with equal indiscre¬ 
tion, marched into the heart of Sindia’s teiTitorios, and 
found himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet, by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was completely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampment, and reputation. Jlul for tho 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Colonel 
Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have hod to lament 
the loss of five battalions of infantry siTid six companies of 
artillery. This wal the most signal disgrace tho Com¬ 
pany’s arms had sustained since the destniction of Colonel 
BaiJlie’s detachment by Hydi-r, and it was commemorated 
in ribald songs in the bazaars throughout the ctmtiiiont. 

The raja of llburtjxu’c, wdio w^as the first to. seek the 
alliance of the Government in tho flood-tide of suecoss in 
1803, was the first to de.sert them wdien tlie tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at 90,000 mcTi, anil General Luke, with 
lii.s usual energy, rapidly assembled bis regiments n„ikar tw- 
io meet this unexpected inroad. . Misanwhilo, HcyuH di-jw. 
Holkar planned the daring project of seizing tlio city of 
Delhi and obtaining posses.sioii of tbo person of tho 
emperor, and of the influence still attaehoii to hi.s name. 
Leaving hi.s cavalry the attention of Ooneral 

Lake, ho suddenly appeared before fhe gJites of the city 
on the 7th October. It was ten miles in circumference, 1804 
defended only by dilapidated walls and ruined ramf)arts, 
and filled with a mixed and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of reliefs, and provisions 
■were served to the troops on the battlements ; but Colonel 
Ochteidony, with a spirit worthy ef (3ive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost eflorts of the enemy, 20,000 
strong, with 100 pieces of artillery. Holkai at length 
drew off his force in despair, and sending back bis infuntry 
and guns into tho territory of his now ally, the raja of llliurfc-, 
pore, set out with his cavalry to lay waste the Company’s- 
districts in the Doab. 

General Lake^left his infantry under Geneml Fraser, to 

T 
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watcR Holkar’s battalions, and started pursuit of*bim 
piirwiit oc with six regiments of cavalry, European and 
iioikar. native, and his horse artilleiy, giving him no 
rest night or day. Holkar generally contiived to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, ravaging the defence¬ 
less villages as he swept along; but, after a forced inarch 
of fifty miles in twenty-four hours, the general succeeded 
A.i). in overtaking him at dawn, at Futtygurh, on the* 17th 
1804 November. Toe enemy’s horses were at picket, and the 
men asleep beside them in apjiareut security, when several 
rounds of grape announced tho arrival of their pursuers. 
Holkar sprang on his horse, and galloped oil* with a few 
troopers, leaving llio rest of the troops to shill, for 
themselves, and they wore disporseJ and cut uj) in all 
directions. Ho hastened back to njbin his infantry, but 
found on recrossing the Jumna, that they had suffered an 
irroparablo defeat. General Fimer with a foi'co of fi,000 
men hod attacked his army consisting of fourteen battalions 
Buttle of *^1’ foot, a large body of horse and 1(10 guns, 
i)wK. and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 
than half his artillery; but the victory was dearly pur¬ 
chased by the loss of tho general. During tho engage¬ 
ment, a destructive fire wa^s opened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, Ixloiiging to tho raja of Bhurt- 
pore, whicli "was immediately invested and captured. 

The fortunes of Holkar were now at the lowest ebb. 
General J<)nos, who had succeeded the incompetent Colonel 
siiw of Murray, had captui’od all his forts in Malwa, and 
uhurtiMi-c. niarched up, unmolested, to General Lake’s 
encampment. The largo host with which he had 
proudly ap]»oared on tho banks of the Jumna only four 
months lK;fot;e had disappeared, and tho atiuihilation of his 
power appeared inevitable, wlien every advantage was 
thrown away by tho fatal resolution of General Luke to 
invest Bhurtporc. Tho tonui was eight miles in drenm- 
ferenci', sumninded by the iuvulnorablo bulwark of a mud 
wall of gn‘at height, and thickness, protected by numerous 
bastions and by a bmad and deep ditch, filled with water, 
and defended by P,000 of tho raja’s troops and the rem- 
najit of Holkor's infantry. General Lake turned a deaf 
ear to all advice, and without a sufficient siege train, or an 
« engineer officer of any experience, without oven making a 
reconnaissance, commenced the siege with breatliless im¬ 
petuosity. Four consecutive attacks were made upon it 
during fifteen weeks, which entailed tho uif^cedcnted 
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loss (57 8,200 in killed and wounded, of whom 103 were a,i>, ' 
officers. The siege ^as abandoned on the 2l8t April; 
but the rafa, who had severely felt tlio loss of all the 
revenues of his districts and the exactions of Holkar, 
sought an accommodation with the Government, and a 
treaty was soon after concluded on condition of his con¬ 
tributing twenty lacs of rupees in four instalments towards 
the ea^nses of the war. But this issue of the campaign 
did not cover the disgrace of our failurtj, the remembrance 
of which was perpetuated even in tlie remote districts of 
the Deccan by rude delineations of British soldiers hurled 
from the battlements of Bhurtpore. 

This pacification was hastened by t he h(»8tilfc attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Sirjee An jengauin, In? had agreed 
to relinquihli all claim on the rajsus with whom . , 

Lord Wellesley had concluded trcatic's. But, tiXor** 
when tho list was presented to him four montlis 
after, ho was exasperated to find the nanio of the rana of 
Gohud iucludcd in it, and also the fori of G walior. lie scouted 
the idea of considering tho rana, whoso territories ho had 
absorbed twenty years before, as an independent prince, or 
of making over to him the forti’esa of Gwalior, which he 
valued not merely for its strengtlj, but as a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wellosh'y affirmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the treaty wit.h th(5 distinct undtirslanding 
that the fort and territory should remain with hini, and it 
wa.s in ignorance of this agreem(‘nt that hdird Wellesley 
had resolved to con.sider Gohud as an independent princi¬ 
pality. General Wellesley said, “ that ho would saerffioe 
“ it, and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
“ preserve onr credit for good faith.” Major Malcolm, tho 
envoy at Sindia’s courl, was equally urgent, j^ui Lord 
Wellesley, who was entirely in the wrojig, imperiously 
persisted in his resolution, and Sindia was obliged to 
submit, but the loss continued to ninklc in his bosom. 

The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson and tho 
failure of the siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation thronghout Hindostan. The victors of 
AsSyc had been chased by Holkar up to tlie atminat ISj- 
walls of Agra. Th(^ captors of Gwalior had 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and on im¬ 
pression was created that the Company’s good fortune was • 
on the wane. A hostile confederacy was secretly formed, 
which inclil^ded . Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and Ihe 
raja of Bhurtpore; and Sindia ventured to attack our allies 

T 2 
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A.D. and to invade Saugor. At the instaAce of hia minister, 

1805 Sijjeo Rao, tlie encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint. Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bhurtpore, with the intention, ho said, of 
negotiating a peace between the raja and the British 
Government. Lord Wellesley could not fail to feci acutely 
the insult which such a proposal implied, but he aAd his 
brother wore anxious h) avoid a rupture W'ith Sindia at 
this time. The inorah' of the army was low, and the 
north-west fi’ontier was defenceless. The Resident dis¬ 
suaded Sindia from cro-ssing the (Ihumbul towards Bhurt¬ 
pore, assuring him that it would iiievihibly result in a war, 
and advised him to retuni to his own capital; but bo said 
hi.s funds wei’o exhausted, and General Wellesley assured 
Lord Wellesley that lie was really impoverished by bis late 
losses, and under tbc advice of tho General an advance of 
money was made to him from tho treasury, on which he 
retniced kis steps to Subulgiirh. 

Ho was joined soon aftei* by Ameer Khan and Holkar, 
with about 11,000 of tho cavahy which yet adhered to his 
SfiwniontM standard. Tho confederates pressed Sindia for 
of the roll- monoy, but hi.s exchequer was exhausted, and he 
fi'iicniU's. them permission to despoil his general, 

Ambajeo Anglia, wdio had amsssod two crores in liia 
Hcrvice, and Shirjc'c R«o, Sindia’s fathor-in-lavv, extorted 
iifty la(i8 of rupees from him by torture. Tho atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to discard him, and 
Ambajeo having been appninU'd in his stead, broke up the 
alliuTiee between bis master and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and tho path was thus opened for an accommodation 
uith the Jb’itiah Government. Sindia had nothing to 
expect, hut everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and ho was sincerely desirous of the restoi*ation 
of concord. Lord Wellesley was equally anxious for the 
re-establishment of a good nnderstanding, that he might 
i*o<lneo the burdens of the .state. He had determined to 
restore Gohud and Gwalior, £is a matter of policy, and 
another mouth or six weeks would have brought about an 
j; rsoihin* adjustment of all differences, and placed 

of Liird the tranquillity of India on a solid basis; but, 

superseded by the 

arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The admiuistration of Lord Wellesley is the most 
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memorable in the annals of the Company. He found the a.d. 
empire beset with perils in every quarter; he nflmarkAon 
bequeathed it to his successor in a state of com- hts adminis- 
plete security, with the prestige of our power 
higher than it had ever stood. He annihilated the French 
force at Hyderabad, demolished tho kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master of tho Deccan. Ho extinguished tho 
more 'formidable bait aliens of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his j)(>88osBions in Hindostan into a 
British province. He paralysed beyond redemption tho 
great Mahratta sovcTeigns; he doubled tho territories and 
resources of the Company; ho exhibit'd a s^jecial genius 
for creating and eonsolidating an empire, and ho would 
rank as tho greatest of tho Coveriiors-C(moral if Im had not 
been preceded by WaiTcm Hastings and followed by Lord 
Dalhousie. Ho was resolved to (piench Ihosc^ internecine 
contests among the pi’inoes of India whieJi, for a century 
since the denlh of Aurungzebe, had tunitnl its fairest pro¬ 
vinces into a desert. Ho felt as his brotlu'r ihb Duke of 
Wellington, ihen General Wellesley, happily expressed it, 

‘ that no ptn-nmnent system of i>oliey (jould be adopted to 

* protect tlie weak against the strong, and to keep the 
‘ princes for any length of time in fh(3ir relative positions, 

‘ and the whole body in peace, without the establishment 

* of one pow'cr which, by the superiority of its strength 

* and its military system and resources, slionld obtain a 
‘ preponderating influence for the protociion*of all." Tho 
Company was to be this prepondc'mting pow<T, but the 
Company was still a comraownal body, wdth an instinctive 
dread of military opcn»tions, which iiiierru}>ted its invest¬ 
ments' and disturbed its balance-sheet. The mercantile 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Ijeadenhall-streot, 
whereas Lord Wellesley maintained tliat “as long ns the 

Company represented th<i sovereign executive authority 
** in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must be 
“ paramount to mereantilc interests." These antagonistic 
views created a strong feeling of antipathy towards Mm at 
the India House. Parliament, moreover, had thought fit* 
to interdiert all increase of territory and all alliances with 
native princes without tho sanction qf the Court oF Directors, 
uid they hoped under the shadow of this injunction to 
continue at peace with the native princes, and to pursuo* 
their mercantile enterprises w'ithont any impediment. But, 
in defiance^f this rule, Lord Wellesley had l)een engaged in 
wars from Cape Comorin to the Sutlej, had broken the power 
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4 .B. of prince after prince, and loaded tihe^Coinpany witli the 
1806 responsibility of fjoveming one half and controlling the 
other half of India. I'ho vastness of his schemes, ajid the 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them ; and even 
his friend Lord Castloi’eagh, the President of the Board of 
Control, regarded with a feeling of anxiety the vast extent 
of onr doitiinioii and oiir responsibilities. The announce¬ 
ment of the war with Holkar, however inevitable, filled 
up tho measure of his dcilinqucncies, and completed the 
dismay of th(i India authorities in Leadenhall-street and 
at the Boar<l of Contri)!; aiid it was resolved to supersede 
him, and “ tt> bring bark things to the state the legislature 
“ had presci’ibed in 17!*ii;” in other words, to put tho 
political clock back a do/en years. 

On the return of lionl Wellesley to England, an attempt 
was made to subject him to an impt'achment. A Mr. 
Attriiii>t ut P^*'dl, (U’iginally a tailor, had gone out to India 
imiuuch- as an adventurer, and having ainossod a for- 
mt'ia. •iuiio iu tlie hot-house of corruption at Lucknow, 
obtained a seat in Parliament, and brought articles of 


chiirgo against. Lord Welle.sley of high crimes and mis- 
dcineanourH whicli were dropped on tho dissolution ; and 
Pauli having I'ailed to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his lilb. Lord b’olkstono snbsoiinontly i'< newed 
the charg<’, but tlie ivsobition of censnn' which lie pro¬ 
posed was negatived by 18J to 111. On the other hand, 
the vinrliclit’Y' Court. i»f Prcipriotors jiassed a vote of con¬ 
demnation by to But tliirty years later, when 

truth had triiini]>he<l oxer passion and prejudice, the Court 
of Din’ctors took occasi<m, on the publication of Ms 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “that 
“ in their judgment lie had been animated throughout his 
“ adiuiulstration by an anient zeal to pnimotc the well- 
ArpbiuM'Ilf bi'ing of Itnlia, and to uphold the interest and 
thrCourt lu “ houoiir of tlio Britisli empire; and that they 
ijAx-tor^. looked back to the eventful and brilliant period 
“ of 'his adnuTiistration with feelings common to their 
“ countrymen.” They voted him a grant of '20,000/. and 
ordered Jiis statue to be placed in the India House as a 
recognition of his stTvices. 
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CHAPTEll IX. 


SECTION r. 

LOKP CORNWALLIS AJiJ> SIR 0. ItARLpW. 

Loro Cornwallis was Mr, Pitt’s invariable roftigo in every 
Jiidiau <liUirulty. Wboii tlio Company’s possessions wore 
coiisictoi’od to Ixi in daiifycr from tho procooilin^s j 
of WaiToii IToslinfrs, l^ord Cornwallis was sent waiiiVHbriuf 
out to restore tlicir soeurity. Wlion Uj^iin, in 
3 707, Sir dolin Shore’s weakness liatl brou^^lit ofi 
the mutiny of tho oflicers Avhich thrcaicnod tho dissolution 
of Govomnient, ho was entreated to pjo out, if only for a 
year; and now he was iinpoHuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake the oflieci of (ilovcmor-Ccncml, and save tho 
empire from tho ruin with wliieh it was supposed to bo 
threatened through Lord Welh^sley’s ambition. His con¬ 
stitution was exliaustod by thiT*ty years t»f labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but bo wbuld not refuse 
wlmi lie considered tho rail of duty, and he landed at- (Jal- 
cutta on the -SOth June, with the finder of death visibly 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord Wellesley had 
the mortification to learn that his whole system of policy 
was to bo immediately demolished, lAjrd (iornwallis lost 
no time in announcing that it was bis object to restore the 
native princes to a condition f)f “ vigour, efficiency, and 
“ indepeudent interest,” and to remove tho impression of 
our design to cstfiblish British control over every Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
Btat(j in 1805 by the ephemeris of 1793. 

He immediately proceeded up tho country by water; and 
on the 19tb September sent a despatch to Lord lAko de¬ 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. He LopjQop, 
proposed to 3*estore all Holkar’s family domains waiii«’6 * 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition; **“'=>'• 
to give up Gohud and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 


A.a, 
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of the release of the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, whom 
Sindia detained in honourable bondage, if it was found to 
bo an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief; to abro¬ 
gate the treaty witli Jcyporo ; to remove the emperor and 
his family to some town near Calcutta, and to restore 
Delhi to the Mahrattas ; to dissolve all the alliances con¬ 


cluded with the princes north of the Chumbul, and to 
compensate them for the loss of our protection from the 
territories we had acquired beyond the Jumna, which was 
to be our future boundary, lleforo this letter could reach 
Lord Lake, Lord Cornwallis was in his grave. It was 
dictated to his secretary at a time when he was in such 
a state of ifumf-al and pliysical debility, that it may bo 
questioned whether he fully comprehended the scojvo and 


niH 


consequences of tliis abrii})t and fundamental 
change of policy. Fb'! was put on shore at Gha- 


A.n. zet'pore, whore ho expirtnl on the r)th (October. He had 
1806 of Hastings or of Ijord Wellesh'y, and his 


merits as a Goviirnor-General have hoen over-rated, but 


none of the rulers of British India have ever moiv richly 
earned the esteem and eonfid<*nco of Europeans and natives 
by his stcu’ling integrity, his strjiiglitfbrward and manly 
character, and tlio spirit of justice and uiodeiMition which 
regulnied all his actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, suc¬ 
ceeded temporarily to tiro ollico of Governor-General. Ho 
Str 0 Unr •■presided Jbr many yt'ars over some of the 
low iiiid hiB most imj)ortant olUees in the stato, in which ho 
iwiicv. acquired a rich fund of experience. He had 

been extolled for his ollicial aptitude and ability by three 
successive Govoruors-Geucral, and though the ministry had 
wisely resolvwl never again to place any local oflicor at 
the head of the Government, they had yielded to tho 
roconimendation of Lonl Wellesley, and given him the 
revei-sion of the highest oflice. Bnt Sir George was simply 
a first-rate civilian, eminently qualified for every subor¬ 
dinate department, but destitute of that patrieian dignity 
and that elevation of mind wliich tho management of tho 
empire required. While he continued under the iufiuenco 
of Lord Wellesley's master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
large and comprehensive pi.dicy, and became so closely 
identified with it that ho lost the prospect of succeeding 
him when that pobey was discarded at the India House. 
This fact was communicated to him by Lord Qomwallis, 
and may not have been without its infiueuce in convfarting 
him to the opposite line of policy, of which be now became 
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iho nnflinchiiig advocate. He Iiaatcned to inform Lord a.d. 
Lake that it was his intcintion to dissolve all our alliances 1804 
with the native princes, to relinquish all right to interfere 
in their affairs, and to withdraw from all connection with 
any state beyond the Jumna. liord Wellesley pi-opo«od 
to rest tlie security of our dominion on the establishment 
of general tmnquillity under our supremacy. Sir Geoiqje 
considered tliat our position would, be c(jually si‘curo if 
the native states were allowed to it'aronc another to j»ieco8, 
and ■were thus deprived of all leisure to attack ns. This 
despicable policy was aptly*descrilx'd by Mr. hlctcalfo, sub¬ 
sequently Governor-General ad hitn-ini, as ‘‘disgrace with- 
“ out compensation, trt'aties witliout security, and i)eaco 
“ without tranquillity,” 

Sindia wa.s as anxiou.s to avoid a second collision with 
the OoveninKiiit of Calcutta os tlic Govonior-Gcnoral him¬ 
self, and an envoy -was sent to the head-qnarier.s 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of 
Holkar, A treaty was concluded on the 2-'»tli*December, jgog. 
by which Gohud and CJwalior Avore restored to him, and it 
was stipulated that the Cliumbul sliould be the boundary 
of the tAvo state.s, and tliat the liriiish Government should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oodyporo, Joudpore, 
and other chiefs Avhoiii lie claimed as his foudat/ories. 
Nortlicm India swarmed Avith military adventurers, con- 
sisting of the fragments of the? armies dislmnded Jjy Sindia 
and the raja of Nagporo, and of the irr(3gtriars whom our 
Gcveninientliaddismissed; hence Holkar, notwithstanding 
his reverses, aa'rs able to coUoet a body of ]2,0(>0 liorso and 
8,000 foot, Avhom it was im})ortant to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of hhn at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British anny Avas, for the first time, 
conducted to tho banks of the Sutlej .by tho gonersil wIkj 
had been tho tii*st to camp ou the Jumna. On crossing 
the Sutlej Jjoi’d Lake Avas brought into communicatiou 
with Runject Sing, tho young cliieftain of twenty-four, then . 
employed in laying the foundation of a, new kingd<»m in 
the Punjab; and on the bank.s of the Beyas (the ancient 
Hydaspes) concluded a treaty with him by which he en¬ 
gined to afford no farther assistance to Holkai', and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a helpless fugitive, was pursued to the holy city 
Unmtsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
which he ready to accept on any terms. 

Under the positive instructions of Sir George Barlow,. 
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A.B. the dmft of a treaty was presented to liim which provided 
DiH(,T(w'tfni complete reinstatement in power, the 

treaty vith restoration of all the territories which had be- 
iiuikar. longed to his family, and the relinquishment of 
all interference with the chiefs whom he claimed as his 
dependents. Jle was rc(iuircd to relinquish all right to 
Bampoora, and all claim on Boondee, to entertain no 
Europeans in his .service, to return to Hindo.stod hy a 
prcscrilied route, and to abstain from injuring the terri¬ 
tories of the Company or their allies. To Holkar, whose 
fortunes were now desper.ite, tlnise proposals appeared like 
ft godsend, bui, their incredible leniency convinced him 
that tljoy coitld only be dictated by I’car, and his envoy 
returned with a demand for <*ii;hteen additional districts in 
Jiindostau, rind liberty to lev}' eontributions on Jcypuro, 
both of which were peremptorily rofuKed. Fresh diilieul- 
tics w'ero started hy his envoys, till Lord Lake threatened 
to roeomnu;nc<! the pursuit, when the ratified treaty was 
at once prfldiu'cd. But Sir Georgt* Barlow was displeased 
with the terms of the treaty both w’ith Sindia and llolkar. 
Ho considereil t hat to lix t he Mahratta boundary on the 
banks of the C^mmbul, miglit imply a pledge to protect 
the princes beyond it from their rapacity; and he thoro- 

. fore addl'd declaratory articles withdrtiwing British pnj- 
tectioji from every state to the wt'st of the .liimna. Jlum- 
poora was a ohmtfirily snn’i'ndered to him, and he fired a 
royal .salutt' oti the occaision, declaring at the same time 
that “ the Knglish were great rascals, luid never to be 
“ trusted.” Tlic raja of Boondee had tlio strongest claims 
on the gratitude of the Company a.s a constant and faithful 
filly, arul lus luiving two years before afforded shelter and 
aid to Colonel Monson in Ins retreat, in spite of the 
inotiaeos of Holkar. Lord Ijakc mode a strenuou.s effort to 
save him, hut Sir George w'as deaf to every remonstrance, 
and caneellcd the article in the treaty which protected 
liiin from the rupsieity and revenge of Hi»lkar. 

The course pursued toward Jeypore was yet more dis¬ 
graceful. The raja was the first to accede to Lord 
The raja i>f Wclleslev’s sy.stem of subsidiary alliances, but bo 
Jcyporc. wavered in bis fidelitv when Colonel jMonson wm 
flying before Holkar, and Loi*d Wellesley informed Lord 
Cornwallis that this defection had cancelled his claim to 
our al}ianc^e. In the fallowing year Holkar entered his 
territories and claimed bis assistance against tb^ Company, 
but Lord Lake assured bim that the bwn of our protection 
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would be restored to him if he resisted the adrances of a,», 
that chief, and in this hope he affoi'dcd cordial and efficient 1806 
aid to our detachments proceeding in pursuit of him. 

Lord Corpwallis, who >vas the soul of honour, said that 
any promise Lord Lake had given to the raja should be 
held 8aci*cd. Sir George Barlow, however, refused to ac¬ 
knowledge any such obligation, and as Holknr entered tijo 
Jeypore territory, bent on plunder and revenge, inibrmed 
him that the protection of Government was withdrawn for 
the breach of his €‘ngagement during Colonel Mouson’s 
retreat, liord Lake, iinlignant at the contempt with which 
his expoaiulaiions were treated and the degraihition of tho . 
national character, threw up nil his political functions. 

Holkar was bound by tho treaty to rctuni to Hindostan 
by a pi’CHcribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on tho lerritones of the Oomp:uiy or tlieir allies, A^rKn-Ksion 
But to save the tield allowances Sir George 
Barlow directe«l Lord Lakt; to luisteii out of the Punjab; 
and Holkar nt) sooner found him across the Sutlej than 
he let loose bis predatory bands on the districts r)f tho 
Punjab; uor was tliere any article of tlie treaty which bo 
did not violate with audacity. He halted fora month in 
tho Jeypore tenitory, and, seeing the British support with¬ 
drawn from the raja, i>xteH,ed eighteen hies ol‘ riipoes from 
him, and then marched <lo>vn to wreak his vengc'ajicc on 
Boondee. This clisjistrous termirtation of the Aluhraita 
war sowed the seeds of a nioi'c inoinentous *0011 test, Tlw) 
wisdom of L(U'd ANte'llesh;}’s policy was amply vindicated 
by the twelve years cd' anarch^" whicli followed the sub¬ 
version of it; while the adoption of a iK'utral policy and of 
a system of isolation fostered the gr'owtli oi‘ new pre- 
datoiy power, which it eventually 7’cquired an army of 
100,000 men to extinguish. 

It was not long beforr* the evils of this policy of non¬ 
interference became visiVjle, Tho rana of Oodypore was 
regarded as the “sun of Himh)o glory,” and an Dc-Hoiatinnof 
alliance with his family as the summit of social 
distinction. The beautiful daughter of the reigning prince 
had been betrothed tx) the raja of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death was claimed by his successor; but hdlr 
Land was given to the raja of Jeypore. The rivalB 
appealed to arms, and 1 Of),000 men, consisting not only of 
Hsypoots, but of Sindia’s Mahrattas and Ameer Khaifs 
Patans, were brought into the field. In February 1807 
ihe nya of Jorudpore sustained a crushizig defeat, bat soon 
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A.I). after succeeded in detaching Ameer K^an from his ally, 
1807 the raja of Jeypore, by the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jey]K)re were laid waste by him. 
The rana of Oodypore, who hod taken no part in the war 
of which his daughter was the innocent cause, was not¬ 
withstanding subjeck'd to plunder by Sindia and Ameer 
Khan, and in his extremity supplicated the Governor- 
General for protection, otforing to make over half his terri¬ 
tories for the defence ol’ tlie roinaiiuler. Kajpootana was 
bleeditig at every ])ore, and ils princes, tlie rajas of Joudpore 
and Jeypt)re, I lie lUTia of Oodypim! as well as Zaliru Sing, 
the renowned regcuit of Kotali, invoked tin* aid of British 
autiiority, and represented that then* had always iK'en in 
1807 India some siipreriie power to whioli tlie weak looked for 
protection from tin* arahition and i-apucity of the powerfiiL 
The (V)inpany, they said, had now succeeded to this 
position, and w(‘re bound to fulfil the resjxmsibilities 
abtach('(i to it. Tho Mahrattas and the Patans, who were 
now sprottVling desolation through the country, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor-General 
had only to speak the wonl, and peace htuI tranquillity 
would be restored. But any such interference was contrary 
to the ju'CvaiUng ])olicy of the India House ; the request of 
tho rana of Oodypore was refused, and he was obliged to 
come to a {•onqiroraise with A nicer Khan .and assign him a 
fourth of his doniinioiu? to [uvservo tho rest from rapine, 
mid likewise to submit to the indignity of exchanging 
turbans with the Patan freebooter. 


The gr(>afc blot in Sir Gi'orgi' Barlow’s administration 
was the abandonment of Uujpootaiui, but ho earned no 


lljilorubuil. 


lit lie en'dit for the residution with which ho 
maintained ilic ]it'aee of the Deccan. 3ileer AJuiA, 


tho able minister of the Nizam, had become obnoxious to 


his master by his steady support of the British alliance, 
mid was obliged to take refuge at tho Residency to e.scape 
aBsassinaiion. The Nizam tlien jirocceded to open nego¬ 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to assemble 


troops with tho undisguised intention of dLssolving all 
connection with the Company’s Government. Sir George 
1806 Bai’low “felt that the dissolution of the alliance womd 


“ subvert the very foundation of British power and ascend- 
oncy in the {mlitical scale in India. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hydeiuhad would be immediately occupied 
“ by our enemies, and the result would be universal 
“ turbulence and distrust.” On this occasion therefore he 
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did* not hesitate •to discard the principle of neuti|Jity, a.». 
and to order the NiZam to rostoro Moor Alum to his post, 1806 
and submit to a more direct interference of the Kosident 
in the manageniont of liis aflairs. Equail)? meritorioas 
were his proceedines at Poona. The Court of 
Directors considered the treaty of Tiassein the 
source of multiplied embarrassments, and were desirous of 
withdrawing from Mahratta politics, and allowing the 
Peshwato resume his position a.s the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth. Sir Gt'orgo resisted with energy every 
effort to niodity the treaty, and had the eourago to state to 
his masters that, while he desired to manifest every attention 
to their wishes, there w’h.s a higher obligation imposed on 
him, that of niaiutuining the supremacy of IJritieh rule, 
which would be cumpromised by any (hwiation from tho 
policy e.stablis})ed by Lord WelleBlty at Poona. 

I’ho state of tlu' tiniuices dtunanded the early attention 
of 8ir George. 'J'lie juvuniary diflieullies of tluj Comjjany 
had always urisen from the W'ars in wbieli they,.. _ 

Jbarl bmi involvt'd. 1 hwe was uo <*lastu']ty iii a 
revenue derived almost (delusively from tlj(‘ land, and any 
extraordinary dcunand on tlic treasury could only bo met 
by having recourse t-o loans. Witli the return of peace 
and the alleviation of tljo military pressure, tho finance's, 
with one exception, had reeovi'red their spring. Tho 
extensive military operations of Uml Wellesley had aug¬ 
mented tlu' public debt nnd.brouglit on oik* of tlie inter- 
^mittent fevers of alarm at the India House. It was over¬ 
looked that our wars in India had gt'nerally terminated in 
an ncces-sion of territory and n'venne whi«'h s[)ecdily over¬ 
balanced the encunibraiico they liad entailed., Thus, in 
Lord Wellesley’s administration the increase of tho debt 
amounted to about eight crore.s and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent increase of revcnui* t<) about seven cror(*s. 

By the cessation of w ar and the reduction of the regiments 
of irregulars, the deficit wliich had appalled Ijcadenhall- 
street wa.s converted into a .surjjbis. wliich, witli little 
fluctuation, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the Government was astoundi'd 1806 
by tho massacre of Eurojican oflicers and soldierh by the 
native sepoys in thefoj’tof Vellore. It was sirii- The Vniiore 
ated eighty-eight miles west of Madras, and only ““'•■‘“y' 
forty from tho frontier of Mysore, had be('n sun-eb'd, con¬ 
trary to the wi^o judgment of the Court of Hirector.s, for 
the residence of Tippoo’s family, and it was speedily filled 
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A,o. with jl^OO of their adherents and 3,00^ emigrants front 

1806 M 3 rsoro. The Enropean troops in the 'garnson conabted of 
about 370 men, and the sepoyB nnmbarod'about 1,500, 
many of whom were Mahomed^s who had b^n in the 
service of Tippoo. At 3 o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
July tlio sepoys suddenly nssauHed the European barracks, 
and poured in volley after volley through the Venetian blinds, 
tin eighty of the soldiers had been lulled and ninety-one 
wounded. They then proceeded to the residence of the 
officers, of whom thirteen foil victims to their treachery. 
During the massacre an active communication was kept 
up bt'tweon the mutineers and the palace of the Mysore 
priiict>8, many of vf'hoso followers were conspicuous in the 
scene. Provisions were also sent out to the sepoys, and 
the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted amidst the shouts 
of the crowd. The remaming Europeans held their posi¬ 
tion till they wore rescued by tho gallanlry of Colonel 
Gillespie, who was in garrison at Arcot, eight miles distant, 
and who, oq hearing of the outbreak, starWil without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay with a portion of the IDth Dragoons and 
his galloper guns, and airived in time to rescue the 
survivors. 

The searching invcstigfdlon which was made revealed 
the cause of tho mutiny. The lU'W Commander-in-Chief^ 
Cause ot tiif J9hn Cnulock, soon after his arrival ob- 
PHxtiiij-. tained porniissioii of the govcinor, Lord William 
Bonlinek, to codify the military regulations, but upon tho 
(>xprt\ss condition that no rulei$ should be added without 
tho permission of Government, Unknown to the gbrernor, 
tho adjutant-general took on himself to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with the roligious prejudices of 
the sepoys. Jlut that which gave them peculiar offence 
was tho new form prescribed for the turban, which l)ore 
some rt'serablanee to a Enropean hat, an object of general 
antipathy to tlui natives. A rej[>ort was industriously 
spread through their ranks by tho Mahomedans, who led 
the hostile movement, that the new turban was tho pre¬ 
cursor of an attempt to foi’co them to become Ckrisi^^s; 
and tlic panic-stricken and exasperated sepoys wore tbna 
•tirrod up to mutiny and massacre. The Court of Direotors 
wore oTcrwholmed by the news of this eatastro^phe, and 
ox that wild and vindiotive spirit which terror inapinra, 
instantly reoallod tho gOTomor and the Commander-in- 
Chi^ before a single line of explanation had be^^ reoeiTod 
eithw. Lord Willmm Bentinok remonstrated agahot 









